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history of the universe, when the 
earth was uneasily adjusting its 
ce,—back in the age when an ocean 
| where now lies the Great Plains 
region of the Southwest,—the bottom of 
ea rocked and heaved, and the soft 
inces were squeezed together be- 
tween the harder ones like a sponge in 
hand. Minute animal life on the 
n’s bed was crushed into dark shale 
ition, producing, through distilla- 
tion, the hydrocarbon content that re- 
in oil, gas and coal. Then salt 
water, which had become separated from 
t cean and lodged in the earth’s midst, 
d the oil upward; the gas lifted it- 
until it found deposits of sand, in 
which it rested for several million years, 
nd-saturated pools of oil. 
hus were oil and natural gas fields 
formed in what is now the Southwest: 
i is, Oklahoma and Texas. And those 
é ages were particularly. generous to- 
wird two or three spots, pin-points on 
the earth’s surface, one of -which, after 
il million years, became the north- 
é rn quarter of Oklahoma, for it is 
the greatest oil-producing region in 
country. 
iring those millions of years in which 
oil lay buried, the earth’s surface 
in the Southwest changed from 
in to desert and from desert to grass- 
red plains, the Great Plains region, 
here and there by a few large streams 
‘ many small ones. Then came, whence 
of no importance in this connection, 
‘eat herds of buffalo, countless bands 
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of antelope, and many tribes of Indians. 
They came, and the land was theirs for 
more generations than are recorded. But 
their end came, also; for the white man 
coveted the lands to the north. So the 
buffalo. and the antelope were exter- 
minated, and the Indians had whooped 
their last wild war whoop, for they were 
rounded up and taken to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, some seventy thousand square 
miles of land that nobody wanted—then. 

The Cherokees were already here, and 
the government recognized their right to 
stay where they were. Then the govern- 
ment gathered more tribes together than 
were represented at the great peace con- 
ference in Minnesota, near the Falls of 
Minnehaha, by the red pipe-stone quarry, 
long years before Hiawatha; when, you 
will remember,— 


Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the Nations, 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Comanches, 
Came the Shoshones and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Ojibways, 
All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the peace-pipe, 
To the mountains of the prairie, 
To the great red pipe-stone quarry. 


But to the Indian Territory, under 
the urge of the government, came the 
Pawnees and the Poncas, the Comanches 
and Apaches; came the Choctaws and 
the Modocs, the Chickasaws and the 
Sacses; came the Cheyennes and the 
Foxes, Arapahoes and Kickapoos; came 
Senecas and Ottawas, Wyandottes and 
the Miamas; from the plains, the woods, 
the mountains, with their squaws, pa- 
pooses, ponies; from the south, north, 
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and west came they to Indian Territory; 
from the east in Alabama came the 
Creeks they call a Nation; from still 
farther-off Florida came the tribe called 
Seminoles. Gathered here in Oklahoma; 
to lodge in shacks in Oklahoma; to hunt 
and fish and dwell in shacks on the land 
above the oil pools, the oil pools of Okla- 
homa, until the white man took their 
lands—tried to take their crude oil also. 


THE INDIANS HAD TOO MUCH LAND 


Some years later, when the good lands 
of Kansas had been taken up, the set- 
tlers began to look with envious eyes to 
the south, at the great and fertile prairies 
of what. is now north-central Oklahoma. 
It was then discovered that the Indians 
had more land then they needed, so the 
Territory was divided. The Indians were 
given a large part, including the north- 
eastern quarter, where the ocean’s up- 
heavals several million years ago had 
prepared oil pools of fabulous value a 
few hundred feet below the surface. 
This looks like the oldest joke of which 
there is any record. Part of the Terri- 
tory, under the name of Oklahoma, was 
given to the whites for settlement, given 
in a unique, unprecedented manner. The 
prospective settlers were required to 
“run” for their land. 


OPENING OF OKLAHOMA IN 1889 


It was announced ‘by the Department 
of the Interior that on April 22, 1889, at 
noon, the territory of Oklahoma would 
be opened for settlement. Meanwhile, 
federal troops kept every one out of the 
Promised Land. But there was no ban 





on getting as close as possible to the 
boundary line between Kansas and Okla- 
homa. So several thousand anxious land- 
hunters gathered along the invisible line, 
and for days awaited the signal for the 
race to start. And, indeed, it was a race! 
At the crack of the starting-pistol, away 
they went, the most unique competitors 
in any race the world has ever seen, on 
fast horses, slow horses, mules, anything 
that would carry a saddle,—cowboys, 
farmers, clerks from stores and banks, 
boys, women and even girls. Those on 
fast horses took the lead. Then along 
came the slower horses, followed by light 
driving-rigs; and these were followed by 
whole families in emigrant wagons, pre- 
pared to set up housekeeping as soon as 
they should find a likely-looking piece of 
land not already occupied. 

And so Oklahoma was 
April 22, 1889. 

The first run had proved so successful, 
and the lands, as the first settlers de- 
veloped them, proved so good, that it was 
again concluded that the Indians had 
too much territory, while the whites need- 
ed some more. So the boundary lines 
about the Indians were drawn closer and 
closer as other lands were opened for 
settlement and other runs were made. 
On Sept. 22, 1891,.the lands of the Pot- 
tawatomies, the Sacs and Foxes were 
opened. On Nov. 19, 1892, the lands of 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes' were 
thrown open. On May 23, 1895, the 
Kickapoo country was opened. On Aug. 
5, 1901, the Comanches, the Kiowas, the 
Apaches, the Caddos and the Wichitas 
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said good-by to their lands. The final 
opening of Indian lands was on Dec. 
3, 1906. 

After each of these openings, the In- 
dians were shifted farther to the north 
and east, until finally the northeastern 
quarter of what is now Oklahoma in- 
cluded almost all the Indians of the for- 
merly great Indian Territory. -In the fall 
of 1907, the Indian and Oklahoma terri- 
tories became the state of Oklahoma. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT RAPID 
The Indians were now forgotten for a 
time, while the developing of the lands, 
the growing of crops, and the building of 
towns and cities progressed with a rapid- 
ity never before equaled in the United 
States. My first trip through Oklahoma 
was in July, 1890, from north to south 
on a line drawn from Wichita, Kansas, 
to Fort Worth, Texas. There was not a 
town on the line of railroad, only sec- 
tion-houses. Recent rains had started 
the grass afresh, and the great prairie 
country of the northern part of the ter- 
ritory was like an unbroken lawn to the 
horizon in every direction, except as it 
was here and there interrupted by low 
hills, or trees along some stream. It was 
a beautiful virgin country, such as can- 
not now be found on the entire continent. 
Small wonder that it was fought over 
for countless ages by Indian tribes, or 
that the white man wanted it! 

Eighteen years later I travelled over 
the same road for the express purpose of 
inspecting the crops; for there were 
crops then. All this great prairie had 
been converted into wheatfields; and 
where section-houses had marked the line 
of railroad, towns and cities now stood, 
while flour mills and grain elevators told 
a story of crop production. So it was 
throughout all the parts of the state that 
had been thrown open to settlement. 
While a picturesque country had been 
despoiled of its Indians and its romance, 
a great agricultural state with thriving 
towns and cities had been evolved. 

But I am getting ahead of the story of 
oil; and oil in the northeastern quarter 
of Oklahoma in the last ten years has 
made agriculture look like a piker. 


OIL DISCOVERED 
Oil was, indeed, discovered at a com- 
paratively early day in the northeastern 






This Oil Well Has Nothing to Do but Pump 


corner of the Indian Territory. In 1891, 
thirty barrels of oil were prodticed, such 
is the record. By 1897, twenty-seven 


wells had been drilled, and the output of 
oil that year was six hundred and twenty- 
five barrels, 

But the oil prospectors and producers 
had now run against a snag, the federal 
government; for all the oil so far dis- 
covered was on Indian lands. 


In 1896 








the government interfered, because oil 
men were leasing large tracts of land 
from the Indians. Such contracts were 
held to be defective, for it was discov- 
ered that titles to oil and minerals found 
on Indian lands remained in trust with 
the United States government; hence, 
the decision was made that all leases for 
oil must be ratified by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
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One of the first decisions made by th. 
department was that a single individya) 
or company could acquire only six hyp. 
dred and forty acres as one lease. ‘The 
result of this was that oil operators dig 
little drilling in 1896-1898. Up to the 
latter date almost all development wor; 
was on the lands of the Creek Nation. 

The Indians were beginning to appre- 
ciate the joke, now several million years 
old, that had been played upon the white 
men when the earth heaved and threy 
off the ocean in this region, and oil was 
formed below the surface of the ground 


OIL LAND DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUC N 


Development of the oil lands moved 
slowly during the following eight to ten 
years, because the secretaries of the Dy 
partment of the Interior were not )ar- 
ticularly interested. But early in (90; 
the secretary revised the leasing privy; 
lege for oil rights in the territory 0: the 
Five Civilized Tribes. This marked the 
real beginning of the oil industr, jp 
Oklahoma. 
creased so rapidly that pipe lines from 
Kansas and from the Gulf were lai: to 
transport the oil. 

Many of the Indians became wea thy. 
They drilled not, neither did they p mp, 
yet they sported automobiles and took 
trips to Washington. They were geiting 
even with the white man. 

An oil pool had been discovered on the 
Osage reservation; the sensational Glenn 
pool had been discovered on the lands of 
the Creek Nation, and producing wells 
were drilled on the lands of the Chicka- 
saws, the Seminoles and the Kiowas 


Production of crude oi! ip- 


(Continued on page 658.) 





Standard “Rig” for Deep Drilling, with Its 500-Ib Steel Bit 
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get a a an’ stay on an’ 
Hy says 





to Forked Tree,” 
ish River Roller Mills, “had a ton or so of 
a flour sold to Jim Polk over on Cow Creek, 
Jim, when the market went down, 
wrote Hy a letter sayin’ he still had 
y plenty of flour, gr t have no 


‘, hinder tellin 
"/to hell. 
into his flivver along wit 


A romancin’ off up by Jim’s store like 
Ymaybe he was lookin’ for squirrels, an’ 

—+} W danged ef when Jim seen him, he didn’t 
i a feycome rarin’ out and beg Hy wouldn't he 
Go eed the flour over right away an’ come in an’ 
have dinner with the folks. 
e aint never saw anybody turn honest so quick 
an’ kinder on a false alarm, as you might say, too.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit, of 


money to pay for more and 
ro i. , he could go 

Well, sir, Hy jes’ got 
h a old 


* §oose gun he’s got an’ went 








THE VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 

There come to this office every day, 
and in duplicate to almost every desk in 
it, individually addressed, vast quantities 
of circulars, printed on the very best 
quality of book paper, of the kind so 
difficult for publishers to secure in quan- 
tities sufficient for their needs, because 
of the world-wide paper shortage. Nine- 
ty per cent of these expensive circulars 
are thrown unread and unopened in the 
wastebaskets under these desks. 

Many of these duplicated circulars and 
pamphlets are from banks, bankers and 
financial institutions. In fact, this class 
of publicity seekers makes up about fifty 
per cent of the daily receipts of this class 
of mail. At present it seems possessed 
of a mania to spend money in riotous 
circulars and to indulge in an orgy of 
postage stamps, notwithstanding that the 
mails are already congested and there 
is a terrible shortage of paper. 

Meantime there is hardly an issue of a 
daily paper or a current magazine that 
does not contain a very sober and earnest 
plea from at least one of the heads of 
these and similar institutions urging the 
publie to practice economy in expendi- 
ture, and warning it against the financial 
wrath to come if it does not cease spend- 
ing money extravagantly. 

Precept and practice do not seem to 
agree very well in this instance, and the 
publisher who is fearsomely contemplat- 
ing the day when, on account of inability 
to secure any more paper, he may be 
forced to suspend, ruefully looks upon 
this vast waste of good paper stock and 
wonders why those who preach so elo- 
quently are unable to apply their own 
teachings to matters which they them- 
selves should control, thus to set a good 
example. 

It would be at least of some public 
advantage if these documents which come 
in such limitless profusion through the 
medium of the mails, unsolicited, un- 
scught and, in the main, undesired, al- 
Ways contained sound advice or sage 
counsel tending to improve the situation. 
\ few of them doubtless do, but some of 
them do not. Nearly all of the circulars 
are designed, not so much to instruct or 
counsel the public concerning financial 


matters as simply and solely to advance 
the individual business of the sender. 

Occasionally an expression is used 
which has a decidedly mischievous tend- 
ency among laymen, not accustomed to 
the language and the terms of finance. 
Here, for instance, in one of these circu- 
lars is found this statement: “With the 
dollar worth about fifty cents, your in- 
come calls for closer watching than ever 
before.” The first half of this sentence 
is the part open to objection on the score 
of the inferences which will be drawn 
from it by the majority of those who see 
it published on the authority of a very 
reputable and responsible financial insti- 
tution; this majority reached by a cir- 
cular distributed indiscriminately through 
the mails. 

Is it true that the dollar is worth only 
about fifty cents? It depends, of course, 
upon what it is used for; measured 
against a man’s soul, it may be said to 
be valueless; or against the purchase of 
happiness and content its worth is doubt- 
less slight. Presumably, however, this 
statement refers to its power in buying 
material commodities; if so, where and 
what commodities? 

There has been far too much loose 
talking about the value of the dollar, and 
its effect has been distinctly bad, serving 
to convey the false impression that the 
dollar has deteriorated, which is not true. 
If measured by its purchasing power in 
America, the statement is an exaggera- 
tion, since essential commodities have not 
averaged an advance of one hundred per 
cent. 

It still remains possible for the con- 
sumer to secure essentials for a much less 
advance than this percentage; if he wants 
luxuries, as he usually does, he can pay 
as much as he pleases, but if he is con- 
tent to live on the same scale as before 
the war, he can manage to make a dollar 
go almost as far as it did then; certainly 
he can do this if he be willing to econo- 
mize by going without some of the things 
he used to buy, or to make the old ma- 
terials serve for a while longer. Many 
level-headed people realize that the pres- 
ent is a fine opportunity for saving, and 
the growth of the savings-bank balances 
prove this. 


If the value of the dollar is measured 
by its purchasing power abroad, and in 
the end, world values will count, it is 
worth a great many times more than be- 
fore the war. Even in this country, a 
dollar will buy a larger quantity of some 
commodities than it formerly did. 

If the dollar be used to pay off old 
debts or mortgages, it is worth quite as 
much as ever; in fact, this is a point that 
bankers might well emphasize at the pres- 
ent time; it is an opportunity to clean up 
old obligations by the employment of this 
same “fifty cent dollar” such as has not 
occurred for a generation. Whatever 
may happen in the future, the best pos- 
sible safeguard against financial trouble 
is to be entirely free of debt. 

What are the inferences which are 
drawn by the average layman not famil- 
iar with banking generalities, admittedly 
sometimes rather sweeping, who happens 
to read, as the opinion of a recognized 
financial authority, that the dollar is 
“worth about fifty cents”? One is that 
a country whose currency has depreciated 
in value fifty per cent within six years 
must be going to the bad very rapidly; 
therefore, if he owns any Liberty bonds 
he had best get rid of them as soon as 
possible and at the best price obtainable. 
The more the bankers urge and implore 
him to hold them, the more he will hasten 
to sell, believing that the moneyed inter- 
ests are trying to get the better of him. 

It is inconsistent to say in one breath 
that a thousand-dollar bond of the Unit- 
ed States is worth its face, while in the 
next it is declared that the American 
dollar is worth but fifty cents. The two 
statements do not hang together; if the 
currency be depreciated, the securities of 
the country issuing it have likewise de- 
teriorated in value. This according to 
the rough and ready logic of the average 
layman, who does not go into fine points. 

The other inference drawn by the 
casual reader of such a statement is even 
more dangerous than the first, and, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, quite as logical. 
Indeed, because of the persistency with 
which all the authorities insist that the 
“cost of living” has advanced, say a hun- 
dred per cent, while the dollar has de- 
preciated to the value of fifty cents, this 
inference is actually largely responsible 
for the present labor troubles. 

If, reasons the wage-earner, or, for 
that matter, the salaried man, the present 
dollar is only worth fifty cents, his wages 
or his salary are really only one-half 
what they formerly were, hence he must 
at once and without further delay receive 
at least double what he was formerly 
getting in order to be even, and, accord- 
ingly, he proceeds to get it by the easiest 
method possible. 

He does not stop to think that the 
measure of his value to those who employ 
him depends upon his ability to produce, 
and the quality of his work, not to men- 
tion the price for which the product can 
be sold. He insists that its measure 
should rightly be the cost of living—the 
value of the dollar, worth, he is told, 
“fifty cents”—and the cost of commodi- 
ties, which, he is again assured, have ad- 
vanced a hundred per cent. 

The real cause of the industrial discon- 
tent which now prevails is very largely 
the amount of loose talking that has been 
done about the value of the dollar and 
the cost of living. Those who have in- 
comes, in the form of wages, salaries or 
otherwise, are being so insistently told 
that the dollar has shrunk, and, at the 
same time, that the price of commodities 
has doubled, that they believe both have 
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happened. It is not what they actually 
have to pay for the things they need, but 
the price they think they will have to pay 
for the things they may not need, that 
stirs them to move for greatly increased 
income. 

It is bad policy for bankers to accent 
the depreciation of the dollar; as a mat- 
ter of fact and truth, the dollar has not 
depreciated. It is the same good, old, 
sound American dollar it always was, and 
is still worth one hundred cents, It can 
be paid out for debts and taxes at par; 
real estate can be bought for it and rents 
can be paid with it; among many other 
necessary things it can buy more flour 
today than it did in May of 1917. The 
trouble is not with the dollar, but with 
those things which have advanced enor- 
mously in price because people’s demands 
have grown so great and their tastes so 
luxurious. 


NOT THE HIGH RECORD 

The newspapers have contained fre- 
quent statements during the past few 
days to the effect that flour prices are 
now higher than ever before, and The 
Northwestern Miller has repeatedly been 
asked as to the correctness of this asser- 
tion. The fact is, of course, that flour 
was considerably higher three years ago 
than it is today. On May 8, 1920, an 
average quotation for short patent flour, 
taking spring, hard winter and soft win- 
ter together, in four representative mar- 
kets, two western and two eastern, was 
fourteen dollars and eighty cents a ‘bar- 
rel, in jute sacks; on May 15, 1917, the 
same average was sixteen dollars and 
thirty-five cents. 

The difference in first clears is even 
more conspicuous. Three years ago the 
export demand for clear flour was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and prices for these 
lower grades were very close to those for 
the best patents. An average for first 
clears, reached on the same basis as the 
average for patents already given, on 
May 15, 1917, was fourteen dollars and 
twenty-five cents, whereas on May 8, 
1920, it was only ten dollars and eighty 
cents. Thus, while patents are something 
like a dollar and a half per barrel below 
the high point of three years ago, first 
clears show a difference of about three 
dollars and a half. 

Millfeed, on the other hand, has re- 
cently established a new high record, 
with bran some twenty dollars a ton 
higher than it was three years ago. An 
average quotation for bran in both east- 
ern and western markets on May 8 was 
not far from sixty dollars. Even so, bran 
remains materially cheaper than most 
other feeds, for linseed and cottonseed 
meal have been selling for more than 
eighty dollars a ton, and hominy feed at 
close to seventy. 

Three years ago, the record high prices 
were directly due to the unrestrained 
scramble of foreign government buying 
agencies for American wheat, of which 
there was an insufficient supply, owing to 
the short crop of 1916, with prospects 
for another relatively small crop in 1917. 
Today the high prices are attributable 
to an artificial shortage due to the in- 
ability of the railroads to move either 
wheat or flour in sufficient quantities. 
Two large crops in succession have piled 
up a considerable surplus; and while the 
prospects for the 1920 crop are by no 
means brilliant, there is no reason to fear 
a domestic shortage. If the American 
people want lower flour and bread prices, 
they must recognize their own respon- 
sibility in the matter of providing ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 











PROMPT ACTION LIKELY 

The immediate result of the conference 
called by Mr. Barnes in Chicago last 
Friday was the creation of a new and 
large committee to give further consid- 
eration to the problems resulting from 
_ the discontinuance of the Grain Corpo- 
ration’s activities three weeks hence. The 
character of this committee is such as to 
justify the hope of prompt and wise ac- 
tion, and to make the future appear ma- 
terially more secure by reason of the 
loyal co-operation already displayed by 
the representatives of all the interests 
affected. 

Seldom have the milling industry and 
the grain trade more urgently needed 
definite information as to the future; 
and the beginning. of the new-crop move- 
ment is now so close at hand that every 
added week of uncertainty brings new 
troubles. Furthermore, wheat-buying for 
export appears to be markedly increas- 
ing, with a necessarily advancing domes- 
tic price for wheat. This advance, com- 
ing at a time when flour stocks in many 
of the consuming markets have been 
greatly depleted by weeks of light buy- 
ing, cannot fail to be reflected in the 
prices the people must pay for their 
bread. 

Of the three problems laid before the 
Chicago conference, one, and one only, 
seems relatively simple of solution. It 
was the almost unanimous sentiment of 
those present at the meeting that the 
system of trading in wheat futures must 
be restored in the public interest. With- 
out this insurance against sudden price 
fluctuations, business must be carried on 
with wide margins; and while the re- 
vival of future trading unquestionably 
carries with it serious dangers, many of 
these can be guarded against by judicious 
supervision. The grain exchanges have 
been invited, through a special commit- 
tee of their own, to offer suggestions as 
to the precise methods by which such 
trading should be re-established. 

The problem of protection against 
reckless wheat-buying by foreign govern- 
ments is far more complex, and, as the 
experience of 1917 demonstrated, future 
trading affords no absolute safeguard in 
this respect. Mr. Barnes summarized the 
dangers clearly and concisely in his ad- 
dress at the conference: 

“Merchants exposed to private loss 
must exercise a constant vigilance in re- 
casting the changing price-making fac- 
tors of the world. But officials, with re- 
sources of government behind them, have 
not such need of constant care, and may 
therefore temporarily do violence to the 
economic currents that must ultimately 
dictate prices. Such official opinion may 
stubbornly persist in policies of purchase, 
or abstention from purchase, and then, 
without advance warning, which experi- 
enced merchants may see in changing 
world conditions, suddenly alter their 
policies, with loss and disaster in their 
wake. Such alterations would lack the 
cushioning influence created by differing 
private opinions, and thus make price- 
level alterations cumulatively violent. 

“Governments also are under a con- 
stant temptation to a combination of in- 
terest to limit the competition among 
themselves, and a price-level dictated by 
combinations of buyers, in which the 
seller has no influence, is manifestly not 
a fair condition. 

“Moreover, buying of wheat by foreign 
governments lacks the usual commercial 
protection to our manufacturing facili- 
ties. Raw grain may be insisted upon, 
because of a policy of employment for 
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their home labor, and without regard to 
the relative attraction of finished prod- 
uct offered by our mills. This is not only 
an injustice to our mills, but directly 
strikes at our dairy trade,. dependent on 
the millfeed production of our mills ope- 
rating on a larger scale than solely for 
domestic flour production.” 

Mr. Barnes expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to an embargo against 
excessive exports, regarding this as a 
measure “justified only when the very life 
of the nation is at stake, as in war,” 
and this view was echoed vigorously by 
most of those who spoke at the meeting. 
At the same time, it seems clear that no 
plan for the re-establishment of open 
trading on.the grain exchanges of the 
country can afford a complete guaranty 
that foreign governments will not repeat 
their exploits of May, 1917, and by reck- 
less buying create what amounts to a 
very dangerous corner in wheat, particu- 
larly as the coming crop promises no 
more than a moderate exportable sur- 
plus. It is manifestly intolerable that 
the American people should, in time of 
peace, pay a heavy tax on their daily 
bread in order to permit foreign govern- 
ments to gamble heavily in American 
wheat futures. 

Eager as every one is for the complete 
removal of official control of wheat and 
flour trading, conditions abroad are such 
that government buying will unquestion- 
ably continue for some time, and this fact 
forces on America a recognition of the 
danger of exposing itself to such unre- 
strained market influences. It is to be 
hoped that private co-operation may pro- 
vide an adequate safeguard, but it may 
become necessary to keep export sales of 
American wheat to foreign government 
agencies, though not to private buyers, in 
the hands of some organization with gov- 
ernment authority and support. In so 
far as foreign countries are ready to per- 
mit genuine private business in flour and 
wheat, no further restraints seem neces- 
sary, as high American prices and ex- 
change conditions afford a large measure 
of protection; but it is essential to pre- 
pare to counter reckless government 
wheat-buying with a co-operative plan for 
wheat-selling which will protect alike the 
producer and the consumer against sud- 
den and perilous price -fluctuations. 

The Chicago conference appeared en- 
tirely agreed that the basis of most of 
the present uncertainties in the grain 
and flour trades was to be found in the 
inability of the railroads to dispose of 
accumulations from the 1919 crop in time 
to handle adequately the crop now within 
a few weeks of harvesting. The first two 
problems, already commented on, are sus- 
ceptible of solutions, whether satisfactory 
or not, by immediate action; but neither 
laws nor resolutions will build freight- 
cars. If, however, Congress can be 
brought clearly to understand the urgency 
of the need, it is possible that some form 
of legislation can be devised which will 
enable the railroads to finance the pur- 
chase of new rolling stock, and which also 
will facilitate the distribution of existing 
cars in such a way as to move grain and 
its products as rapidly as is feasible 
with the present depleted equipment of 
the railroads. 

Within three weeks, unless some change 
of plan is made in the meantime, the 
Grain Corporation will virtually go out 
of business, and in a month wheat of the 
new crop will begin to come on the mar- 
ket. The action taken by the Chicago 
conference already appears somewhat be- 
lated, but probably definite action can 


be expected from the committee before 
the end of May. Meanwhile, the public 
is paying for uncertainty at the rate of 
several dollars for every barrel of flour. 
In the interests of the grain trade, of 
the millers, and above all, of the con- 
sumers, it is to be hoped that there will 
be no unncessary delay in taking definite 
action looking toward the solution of the 
three great problems which just now are 
making the future so obscure. 

The best ground for hope is to be 
found in the harmony which prevailed at 
the Chicago meeting. The war has taught 
Americans how to co-operate; and what- 
ever differences of opinion there may 
have been among those who came to- 
gether to confer with Mr. Barnes, it was 
demonstrated that a large body of men, 
representing several industries and all 
sections of the country, can now unite in 
common effort to help in solving the na- 
tion’s problems. It is such a spirit of 
co-operation that must be relied on to 
replace the government control and regu- 
lation which the change from war to 
peace has converted from a necessity into 
a menace, 


THE ADVENT OF THE CROP-KILLERS 

The textbooks regarding wheat have 
painstakingly enumerated all sorts of in- 
sect enemies to the growing plant; they 
have explained wheat diseases, and dis- 
cussed at length the malign influences of 
too much heat, moisture or cold; but they 
have never devoted a single paragraph to 
the bug that kills more wheat in a year 
than all the other crawling pests can 
destroy in a the two-legged 
human crop destroyer. 

This animal has its original habitat in 
Washington, where conditions peculiarly 
foster its development. It is relatively 
innocuous from September to April, al- 
though it makes itself apparent just often 
enough during its dormant period to 
show that it is in no danger of extinction. 
Early in April it begins to multiply 
rapidly. Emerging from the larva, or 
grub, stage, it appears as innumerable 
bald-headed gentlemen with large spec- 
tacles, and abnormally developed lach- 
rymatory glands. Its chief nourishment 
is news-print paper, of which it consumes 
enormous quantities, and without which 
it would die almost instantly. 


decade: 


As long as the crop destroyer’s food 
supply is undiminished, no other way of 
exterminating it is effective. A short- 
sighted system of laws prohibits the use 
of poison in such cases, and the animal 
can exist perfectly well even though its 
supply of information is totally cut off. 
It finds adequate nourishment in news- 
paper offices, where it generally subsists 
on odd corners of the market page, and 
in universities and agricultural schools, 
where it frequently attains to positions 
of high respectability. Its propagation 
is immensely assisted by the benevolence 
of the post-office, which, while it estab- 
lishes a complex and costly system of 
zone rates for legitimate publications, has 
kindly arranged to carry at totally un- 
remunerative rates all the bulletins, cir- 
culars and other documents which are 
sent forth in unsealed envelopes. 

The Northwestern Miller has no hesita- 
tion whatever in forecasting a most ex- 
ceptional plague of crop destroyers this 
year. Already they have attacked the 
winter wheat crop, and killed off some 
two hundred and fifty million bushels of 
it; reports of their activity with the 
spring wheat are current even before the 
seed has been fairly planted. 

The relation of the crop destroyer to 
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high prices is too obvious to need discs. 
sion. The more wheat he can kill, the 
higher will be the cost of what is left, 
His object, apparently, is to put wheat 
prices up to five or six dollars a bushel, 
and thus to make the cost of bread so 
exorbitant as to create very alarm ng 
trouble in the centers of population. FE) en 
if he fails in his primary purpose of 
destroying wheat, the report of his act vi- 
ties is enough to keep prices at a r\a- 
tively high level; his mere existence i: a 
presage of future disaster. 

The United States annually consu: es 
about half a billion bushels of wheat, » 1d 
needs seventy to eighty million bus): +s 
more for seed. Since 1905 it has ne er 
produced a total wheat crop of less thin 
six hundred million bushels; only tw ce 
since 1880 has it failed to export at le. st 
thirty million bushels of wheat a yer. 
The crop destroyer, no matter how vii u- 
lent his attacks have been, has never b: -n 
able to reduce the annual supply below 
the country’s requirements; it is safe to 
say that he will be no more success. ul 
in the future. 

The 1920 wheat crop manifestly will 
not be a particularly large one, althou sh 
the April estimate of four hundred aiid 
eighty-four million bushels of winier 
wheat compares very favorably with the 
record of every year except four since 
1902. The spring wheat crop is siill 
problematical, and while the acreage is 
likely to show a marked reduction friin 
that of 1919, it is to be remembered that 
the record spring wheat crop of 1915, 
three hundred and fifty-two million bush- 
els, was produced from an 
eighteen per cent smaller than that of 
last year. On the government’s own 
showing, the total wheat crop may run 
as high as eight hundred million bushc|s; 
it is most unlikely to be less than six 
hundred and fifty. 

The crop destroyer’s predicted short- 
age depends entirely on the foreign (e- 
mand for whatever surplus wheat the 
United States chooses to export. This, 
in turn, depends directly on Euroy:’s 
crops this summer, and on the exporta))le 
wheat surplus in Canada and other ¢x- 
porting countries. Russia, which before 
the war sent out more wheat than any 
other nation, may soon once more find 
itself in a position to help out wheat 
deficiencies elsewhere. Argentina has 
cently harvested what appears to be the 
largest wheat crop in its history, giving it 
an exportable surplus of well over a hun- 
dred million bushels. Preliminary crop 
reports from Europe are on the whole 
promising, 

The professional crop destroyer is «in 
adept at borrowing trouble from the {i- 
ture, and this year he finds unequal: d 
opportunities for doing so. Every one is 
more or less anxious, and it is impossil)le 
to see clearly even a few months ahead. 
As a result, he is just now more danger- 
ous than ever, contributing directly aid 
materially to that feeling of alarm whi-h 
is responsible for much of the unrest aid 
discontent now prevalent. It appears 0 
be impossible to exterminate him, but t 
amount of harm he can do will-be great!) 
reduced if people will refuse to take !:'s 
menaces too seriously. If he will on'y 
let the crop alone, there will be enous) 
of it at least for domestic needs; and t! 
extent of foreign demand is at pres¢ 
so utterly problematical as to make u- 
due anxiety on that score appear futi! 
Nature has provided quite enough whe! 
pests to make it needless for Washin:- 
ton, the newspapers and the universitics 
to add to their number. 
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The great problem of the past few 


in the flour trade has been to se- 
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nany of the large consuming centers, 
}, as New York and Chicago, are clear- 
ing down to a point where, if they 
not replenished within two or three 
.<s, serious local shortages are likely 
it. As a rule, plenty of flour has 
n vurchased, much of it at prices be- 
esent levels, but the railroads ap- 
: absolutely unable to handle it. Talk 
, “flour famine” appears absurd, in 
y of the great quantities ground dur- 
crop year; and yet certain cen- 
e unquestionably face to face with 
serious situation. 
r prices made a very sharp ad- 
all along the line last week, fol- 
advancing wheat prices, the gain 
ents amounting to 40@65c, and 
ig quotations materially higher 
n at any previous time since three 
r ago. All grades shared in- the 
lears advancing 25@50c, and mill- 
likewise showing a considerable 
e. Spring wheat patents went up 
r 30c on May 10, bringing them to 
rage of about $16.15. 
ing wheat remained hard to get, 
rices rising almost daily. On May 
. 1 dark northern spring wheat sold 
nneapolis at $3.25@3.45, while No. 
rd winter sold in Kansas City at 
5@3.12, and No. 2 red winter was 
| in Columbus at $3.12. 
nsportation difficulties continued to 
nt real business from reaching 
proportions, many mills actually 
ng to quote prices,_on account of 
inability. to secure wheat or to 
flour. The demand was scattering, 
nostly for small lots, but on the 
ile active. 
ere has been much talk of current 
being the “highest on record,” 
h is, of course, not the case. A com- 
on of corresponding averages for 
8, 1920, and May 15, 1917, at the 
when foreign government specula- 
wheat-buying had driven prices sud- 
upward, shows that three years ago 
its were 95c@$2.25 higher than they 
iow, and clears $3.20@3.75 higher. 
years ago, on the other hand, an 
ge quotation for bran was $38.55, 
vainst $59.75 today. The average 
itions are as follows: 


Hard Soft 
nt— Spring winter winter 
8, 1920... $15.85 $14.90 $13.70 
5, 2017...< 36.70 16.35 15.95 
t clear— 

8, 1920... 10.60 11,05 10.70 
15, 1917... 14.35 14.25 14,15 


e course of prices for top patents 
dicated in the following table, show- 
iverage quotations at four represen- 


markets, two western and two 
rn. 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

8 ..cueueus 15.85 $14.90 $13.70 

Ll cts eee 15.45 14.30 13.05 

wr tty 14.30 13.30 12.35 

Ll ssbwees 13.70 12.80 12.25 

+ occa 14.65 13.70 12.40 

Be Leesan 15.35 14,35 12.45 

sean 14.25 13.10 11.45 

12.70 11.70 10.75 


vious crop-year high point. 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

BOF 8 cvensavecr $10.60 11.05 $10.70 
eee RS pe 10.35 10.55 10.35 
pS ARP 9.80 10.35 9.95 
Marek 2 .ovisecs 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Se a a 9.60 9.85 9.45 
SS Bee roe 10.10 10.50 9.65 
oo ee Se eee 9.55 9.75 9.40 
BeOYs BS vv cciivase 9.05 9.00 8.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 8 
was $59.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following previous quotations: 


May 1 wscscses iS a Se eee ee $47.25 
MOT DT avesces CE40.° FO. 2 cvoccoce 43.00 
March 1 ...... 47.66 Mov. 12 wicceces 42.05 
FOR 2 acisevcs 47.36 OGt. 2 ccivoses 39.95 


Despite the car shortage, which has not 
only continued but which in some sec- 
tions is reported as worse than ever, the 
flour output has shown, if anything, a 
slight increase, and seems to be little by 
little returning to the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 bbls weekly, or about 500,000 
below the 1919 average. The Kansas- 
Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills last 
week reported an output representing 54 
per cent of capacity, as against 49 and 
44 per cent for the two preceding weeks; 
the Ohio valley group of soft winter 
wheat mills reported a 34 per cent out- 
put, as against 28 and 22 per cent, and 
the spring wheat mills 42 per cent, as 
against 38 and 35. On the other hand, 
some points, such as Buffalo, showed a 
marked decrease, owing to the traffic tie- 
up. 
Prospects for the next few weeks are 
by no means bright. Feed prices, which 
would normally have dropped two or 
three weeks ago if the belated spring 
had not delayed pasturage, are due for 
a decline, which, with wheat as high as 
it is, indicates flour prices at least main- 
taining their present level, at which no 
one wants to buy if he can possibly help 
it. Crop reports so far have been none 
too encouraging, and the farmers in many 
sections are frankly holding back their 
wheat for $8 and more. The railroad 
situation is doubly complicated by the 
prospect of the new crop soon to be 
moved. Against all this is to be offset 
the programme outlined at the Chicago 
meeting last Friday, which may be able 
to substitute some degree of certainty as 
to future developments in place of the 
complete vagueness which at present pre- 
vails. 





Grecian Wheat Dispute Settled 

Toronto, Ont., May 8.—Cable advices 
from London on Friday indicated that 
the dispute between the governments of 
Greece and Canada over a sale of wheat 
made in 1919 has been settled. There was 
a misunderstanding as to the terms of 
payment, with the result that prolonged 
correspondence was made necessary be- 
fore the matter could be cleared up. 
Greece understood she was to have a fixed 
price on her whole order for wheat, 
whereas the Canadian government under- 
stood that the ruling market price at time 
of delivery was the one agreed upon. In 
the end, business men of the two coun- 
tries brought the matter to an issue and 
settled it after the politicians found 
themselves at sea. 

A. H. Batey. 
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10.—Feed 


MILWAUKEE, 
prices continue firm, with offerings light, 
due to the car situation. Shippers have 
considerable feed coming that is long 
past due, and are not anxious to lay in 


Wis., May 


stocks at present high prices. Mills are 
holding prices strong, and have very lit- 
tle to offer, being too far behind on de- 
liveries. There is less call for feed for 
June-July shipment, as the trade figures 
that the season is too far advanced for 
high prices to hold. Inquiry continues 

from all sections for prompt ship- 
ment. Stocks are light, and feed is 
wanted for immediate use. The call was 
good, however, from a wide territory for 
season feed, but mills were not anxious 
to book so far ahead, especially at the 
great discount asked for deferred deliv- 
ery. 

Northwestern mills are holding firm, 
with offerings rather light. As soon as 
the car situation eases up, jobbers are 
looking for a good business, but at pres- 
ent are more interested in obtaining what 
feed they have bought for May. Pastur- 
age is becoming very good in many sec- 
tions, and less feed will be used from 
now on. Country mills are disposing of 
their output locally, and are shipping but 
little. 

The call in the central states is good 
in mixed cars. Most of the large buyers 
have considerable feed coming from mills 
and shippers in the Northwest, which is 
badly delayed. Heavy feeds are in good 
request, and flour middlings and red dog 
are selling freely for all May delivery. 
There is some let-up in the call for bran. 
There has been a heavy demand for oat 
feed, and prices have advanced sharply. 
Mixers are buying freely for May deliv- 
ery. The high prices paid for coarse 
grains are keeping the feed market 
strong. Lecal mills are supplying the 
home trade, and shipping but little. 

In the Southwest, mills are operating 
light, and are disposing of most of their 
feed locally. Shippers have considerable 
feed coming from mills for shipment, but 
are unable to load out much for eastern 
shipment. Trade in the South continues 
good, and fair amounts are going that 
way. Hominy feed strong, the call being 
good from all sections. As soon as the 
car situation clears up, jobbers expect to 
see liberal shipments made. 

There is a brisk demand from the East 
for anything offered for prompt ship- 
ment. Inquiry is good for season ship- 
ment, and some round lots have been 
booked at a liberal discount under pres- 
ent prices. Transit feed is practically 
used up, but an occasional car brings 
high prices. fastern. mills are well 
booked ahead, and are shipping out as 
fast as cars can be procured. Stocks are 
very light all over the East. The small 
trade buys anything offered, which keeps 
the market bare of supplies. 

Rye middlings are offered more freely, 
as mills are operating fairly well, but 
prices are held close to wheat middlings 
price. Hominy feed, oil meal and gluten 
feed are firm, with offerings rather light 
from mills and. crushers. 

The Wisconsin trade continues brisk 
for anything that can be delivered 


rg Country dealers do not want 
eed for later shipment, as ape is 
excellent and feeding is greatly curtailed. 
The call is good for cake for export, and 
crushers report good sales made for the 
summer months. 

H. N. Witson. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 12.) 


PuiapetpH1A.—Both flour and mill- 
feed firm and higher, but trade quiet. 

NasHuvitte.—Flour continues in fair 
demand. Tendency of mills is still for 
slight curtailment of production. Prices 
firm at recent advances. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market unsettled. 
Light business attributed to recent sharp 
advances and transportation difficulties. 
Only a few car-lot sales of soft wheat 
flour reported. Millfeed scarce and 
firmly held. 


Cuicaco.—Flour values have advanced 
materially. Minneapolis mill brands 
quoted today at $15.90@16.45, car lots, 
98-Ib cottons. Receipts of flour excep- 
tionally light, many grades being wanted. 
Trade rather slow, due to inability to 
obtain supplies, owing to lack of cars. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour inquiry slightl 
improved, although still very epotied. 
Some mills report improved shipping in- 
structions. Offerings very light, but a 
little more liberal from smaller mills. 
Few mills offer prompt feed shipments, 
most of them being well sold ahead. 
Everything offered readily disposed of. 


Boston.—Demand for flour for mill 
shipment slow. Liberal reselling at 50c 
@$1 under mill quotations. Sharp ad- 
vance in mill quotations on all grades. 
Millfeed in light supply and firmly held, 
with quiet demand. Corn and oats prod- 
ucts quiet in demand, with unchanged 
quotations, 


Bavtimore.—Flour steady at last quo- 
tations and quiet. Railroads are bring- 
ing flour in more freely, but will prob- 
ably not bring it forward with a rush un- 
til given permission to advance rates. If 
Grain Corporation will only hurry up 
and get out, and thus give the exchanges 
of the country a chance to re-establish 
future trading in wheat immediately, so 
as to scatter buying, permit hedging and 
reduce risk, all will be well. Feed un- 
changed and slow. 


Co.umsvus.—Practically no change in 
railroad situation. Bakers and jobbers 
becoming alarmed. Spot flour cleaned 
up, and supplies in hands of bakers and 
jobbers probably enough to last only two 
or three weeks. Considerable flour in 
transit, but no information obtainable 
as to when it will arrive. If this condi- 
tion maintains for two weeks more, trade 
will face a flour famine. Mills’ quota- 
tions keep steadily advancing for May- 
June shipment, but buyers show no in- 
terest in purchases for future require- 
ments. What they want and need badly 
is flour already Beer and in transit. 
Feed quiet. Buyers not interested in 
purchasing for future requirements. No. 
2 red winter wheat sold in Cincinnati 
yesterday at $3.12. - 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 11. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-Ib sacks. 
YLOUR— 

& first patent ......ccceceevecveseseees 
z standard patent ......seseeeveeeeece 
& firat CleAr ..ccscccesccsssevcsevseces 


winter short patent. ........ceecsesees 
1 winter straight ......eceeeseeeeeeeees 
Winter first Clear ....5e.ccceseseceeces 


winter short patent 
winter straight .......esseeseees oe 
Winter firat Clear....cccccccccccssscers 


OUP, WHITE secevorccccoccescescecveves 
Hour, GESMBRFE: occ Hever accedesegeesecs 


FEED— 





NG DUMB cine tees didn sodivisspagues cbaee 


1 WIMGEE BPG 0 visa ccedncventocnsdoauns 
Wintel BOGE: cicwisaccceeesstivess¥isies 


ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
. (gray shorts) ......-+-e+0s 


OB assvccenecssccccvevsrsccsevesveres 


Seattle ..... Ceres eesceodcsecsceses 
Sam PRARCICO «ccc ciieciccccieves 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Straight (49's) 
$10.50@13.00 


ees + @13.90 13.20@13.75 


Cut-off (49's) 
$10.50@12.00 
@ 


Kansas standard patent 
$14.00@14.50 
14.00 @14.50 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$15.50@16.00 $16.00@16.35 $.....@..... $15.50@16.00 $15.75@16.00 $15.00@15.75 $15.25@16.00 $16.50@17.65 $15.55@16.40 $15.50@16.50 
14.40 @15.00 15.20@ 16.20 Seo ee 14.40@15.20 14.75 @15.25 14.00 @14.75 14.50@ 15.50 15.50@17.00 14.75 @15.60 ¢ 000 6 De sesic 
10.00 @10.65 10.10@10.75 sive oR pecans 10.10 @10.60 11.00 @11.75 wer. Pee 11.25 @12.00 10.50@12.00 tes ere 66 Ue sats 
14.25@15.00 a eer 14.95 @15.25 14.40@15.00 9 eR SE ade’ 14.75 @15.50 14.50@15.50 14.25@15.50 15.00 @16.55 14.50@15.50 
13.25 @13.75 é Swed c sae 14.00@14.50 13.10@14.00 13.75 @14.50 13.75 @14.50 13.50 @ 14.50 6 nee HP wien 14.30@15.05 o'vceu beset 
10.00 @11.00 TET Sette 11.50@12.50 10.20@11.75 10.80 @11.75 oseeb les tees 000s Dc ches 0 000 CONS tens o ws 6e Giacup © evose Gs 
12.75 @13.40 CE 13.00@15.00 ey eee Te eee” peer 13.75@14.50. .....@.....  14.00@14.76 
12.00@12.50 ban, ceeeles 12,.20@12.70 12.00@13.00 *12.25@12.75 *12.00@12.50 13.00@13.75 13.00@13.75 13.10@13.75 

9.75 @10.50 eee) Sere « 10.00@10.75 o caw ec cede TTT) Fee ieee OED coves 11.50@12.75 ore, seers, 10.00@10.50 
10.75 @11.25 12.15 @12.25 poet. v Gbe<ses oe Bivens 11.35 @12.00 Pees swe es re Fate 0 oct @ acsee ee. Sere osooe@ociis 
10.00 @10.35 9.65@ 9.75 ors Tore a Perens clea» CAPS eee 11.75 @12.25 ocee'e @ csces osen eM he 2 one 0 QP can « ere eer 
54.50 @55.25 53.00 @54.00 ree, ee TT. Peer. os @.« 62.00 @ 63.00 63.50 @ 64.00 63.00@64.00 «++» @57.40 ere, Ferry 
55.00 @55.75 ese, peers ««-@54.00 «++» @55.50 oe o Be ee See ee o005e Dv cess «oes» @64.00 rere) sarees Sere. es 
55.25 @55.75 See Peas , Teer et iivws .-@. 63.00@64.00  64.00@64.50 «eee» @65.00 caves pas 60.00@61.00 
57.50 @58.25 «ee.» @658.00 657.00@58.00 Sense Mavees -.@. ~ 64.00@65.00  61.00@62.00 66.00 @67.00 «-»«@61.90 65.00@67.00 
61.00 @61.75 63.00 @64.00 59.00 @60.00 .» « @63.00 a ie 67.00 @68.00 65.00 @ 66.00 68.00@70.00 «.» »@65.40 bvee es cba 
69.25 @70.25 «see « @68.00 jsp a nwo ie ies's -@. 74.00@75.00 71.00@72.00 + «e+» @75.00 - -@72.90 ee fe re 


$14.75 @15.60 
14,50 @15.00 


Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$.....@16.00 


15.50 @15.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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RAILROAD SHORTAGE DEMANDS RELIEF 





‘Northwestern Delegation, Representing Grain and Live-Stock Interests, 
Warns Interstate Commerce Commission and Congress Committees of 
Widespread Business Disaster Unless Speedy Remedy is Found 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 8.—Predict- 
ing that widespread business disaster will 
ensue if action is not taken at once to 
relieve the car shortage on western rail- 
roads, a delegation headed: by G. F. Ewe, 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the grain and live- 
stock industries of the Northwest, ap- 
peared before the interstate commerce 
committee of the Senate and House and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission this 
week to urge that steps be taken by the 
federal government to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Witnesses told the committees of Con- 
gress that while consumers are paying 
exorbitant prices for everything, the 
West is bulging with food products 
which it cannot ship into the great con- 
suming centers of the East for lack of 
transportation facilities. Potatoes have 
sold for $5 bu in Chicago, it was stated, 
while thousands of bushels have rotted in 
western bins for lack of cars. In Min- 
neapolis alone, it was stated, there are 
over 17,000,000 bus of wheat awaiting 
cars. In Kansas there are 20,000,000 bus 
in the elevators. 

The delegation urged that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission immediately 
issue orders which would compel a car 
distribution to relieve the western situa- 
tion, and that Congress provide funds 
whereby the railroads may rehabilitate 
their equipment, which is said to be three 
years in arrears of the present demand. 

The recommendations of the delegation 
were briefed in the following petition 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

“That an adequate movement of empty 
cars suitable for transporting grain prod- 
ucts and live stock be made immediately 
effective, from all lines holding in ex- 
cess of their ownership, to the territory 
producing said commodities, for the pur- 
pose of immediately moving the present 
and impending accumulation of said 
commodities. 

“That an order be entered requiring 
a systematic return to the carriers serv- 
ing said territory of the classes of cars 
required for the transportation of said 
commodities until said carriers shall have 
received and shall retain 100 per cent of 
said classes of cars owned by them; and 
that the Commission make said order to 
cover such other classes of cars as may 
in its judgment be necessary to meet any 
present emergency and future require- 
ment with respect to other kinds of 
traffic. 

“We also believe that the carriers 
should be furnished with funds to supply 
themselves with sufficient cars and motive 
power to meet immediate and future 
needs. The portion of the $300,000,000 
loan to the carriers by Congress to be 
used for equipment purposes is wholly 
inadequate. Congress should be encour- 
aged to make an adequate additional 
loan to the carriers, restricted to the im- 
provement and increase of said equip- 
ment.” 

New York bankers who testified be- 
. fore the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on the question of rehabilitating 
railroad equipment declared that the 
marketing of railroad equipment securi- 
ties to meet the present situation was 
out of the question. The market for 
short-time investments of this character, 
it was stated, is very inactive. On the 
other hand, the bankers opposed the in- 
crease of the $300,000,000 revolving fund 
granted the railroads for rehabilitation 
purposes, because such an increase in the 
governmental budget would probably 
mean more taxes. They stated that if 
there was a wise allocation of the $125,- 
000,000 available from the revolving fund 
to restore facilities on the weaker roads, 
they believed the present situation could 
be tided over. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
Senate committee, is opposed to any in- 
crease in the revolving fund at this time. 
It is understood that he will favor a 
broadening of the provisions of the trans- 
portation act to give the Interstate Com- 
merce ion larger discretionary 


powers over the allocation of the revolv- 
ing fund for equipment purposes. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


No Car Relief in Sight 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 8.—The empty 
car situation in the Southwest is quite as 
bad as at any time the past year. At 
some interior points, cars are practically 
unobtainable, the only equipment secured 
by millers being from the unloading of 
wheat cars. Many millers already have 
so much wheat and are so unwilling to 
buy more at current high prices that this 
means of getting cars is unavailable, 
and, in instances, owners of mills so 
situated have merely shut down their 
plants. To make the situation worse, a 
very considerable percentage of cars is 
unfit to load with mill products. To an 
extent this is overcome by millers operat- 
ing their own car repair service, but this 
is both slow and expensive, and is more 
useful in protecting shipments from dam- 
age than in actually increasing the num- 
ber of cars available. 

Here at Kansas City, the situation is 
not much better than in the interior. 
Several million bushels of wheat in store 
here is moving out very slowly, in spite 
of the fact that much of it is wanted by 
its miller owners, and other big lots at 
the Gulf for export. Some millers hold- 
ing wheat here obtained on allotment 
from the Grain Corporation several 
months ago are selling it out at a heavy 
discount under the market for track 
wheat. The buyer must accept the ware- 
house certificates as delivery, and take 
his chances on securing cars for shipping. 

A delegation of representatives of 
southwestern millers, grain dealers and 
bankers who attended the Washington 
conferences edrly in the week brought 
back little cheer. About the only infor- 
mation received was to the effect that 
there are no empty cars, east or west, 
practically all of the limited equipment 
of the railways being scattered over the 
country already loaded. Based on the 
situation as it was there made to appear, 
there seems little probability that the 
Southwest will rid itself of reserves from 
this crop before the 1920 crop is added 
to the pile. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


“Favoritism” in Shipping Cars 

Boston, Mass., May 8.—Some of the 
New England grain receivers are won- 
dering why certain Chicago grain ship- 
pers are able to obtain all the cars re- 
quired to fill their contracts for the ship- 
ment of grain to this market, while oth- 
ers are unable to obtain even a small 
quota of their needs. 

A meeting of the grain board of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held this 
week regarding this matter, and it was 
shown that certain shippers were appar- 
ently getting their contracts forwarded 
to this market without any trouble about 
cars, while three other shippers, doing a 
big business with this market, were able 
to secure hardly any cars, and were 
three or four months behind on their 
contracts. It was brought out at the 
hearing that there were due Boston re- 
ceivers alone, on May 1, something like 
892 cars of grain, some of which should 
have been received last December. 

The matter was taken up with L. F. 
Gates, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and word was received today 
that a committee from the Board of 
Trade had been appointed to investigate 
the matter and try and relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Australian Mill Fire 

Avetamwe, So. Avst., April 9.—The 
River Murray Milling Co.’s new mill at 
Murray Bridge, in South Australia, which 
was opened in September last, was total- 
ly destroyed by fire on April 8. The 
whole of the machinery plant and stock, 
including 500 tons of flour and 100 tons 
of bran and pollard, was lost. The mill 
was claimed to be the most modern in 
the state, and the damage is estimated at 


about £50,000. As a result of the fire, 
the township of Murray Bridge is now 
without an electric light or power serv- 
ice, and 50 men have been thrown out of 
employment. 

Caries J. MatrHews. 





Death of Harry S. Belt 
BattimoreE, Mp., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry S. Belt, local millers’ 
agent, died May 9 of paralysis, fol- 
lowing an operation to which he sub- 
mitted on April 30. He was 66 years old. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





LABOR TROUBLE IN TEXAS 


Cincinnati Flour and Cereal Mill Workers’ 
Organization Threatens Activity at Fort 
Worth, Dallas and Sherman 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 8.—Reports 
indicate that the Cincinnati flour and 
cereal mill workers’ organization will this 
spring concentrate its fight, directed 
against Kansas mills last year, on mill- 
owners of northern Texas. It is said 
that organizers of the union forces are 
particularly active at Forth Worth, Dal- 
las and Sherman, and reports indicate 
that demands for a new wage scale will 
be presented within the next 30 days. 

In the Kansas and Kansas City dis- 
trict there are no present signs of fresh 
outbreaks of labor trouble this spring, 
but millowners will not be surprised by 
renewed activity by the union before 
July 1 preparatory to presenting new 
wage demands on that date. Just now 
the union organizations are not believed 
to be in prosperous condition at any 
milling center in this section, on account 
of the utter failure of the Cincinnati or- 
ganization to win anything for its mem- 
bers in last year’s campaign. The only 
point at which they felt strong enough 
to make a real fight was at Topeka, 
Kansas, and the trouble there resulted in 
the utter defeat of the disturbers. 

The eight-hour day is now general in 
larger mills throughout the Southwest, 
and the rate of pay for mill workers 
averages higher than in other industries 
employing the same general class of 
labor. 

R. E. Srerxine. 





Death of John T. Stone 
Bartimore, Mp., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—John T. Stone, president of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., died May 9, 
of pneumonia, after a brief illness. He 
was 60 years old. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Shenandoah Farmers Prosper 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 8.—Farmers 
in the lower Shenandoah valley section of 
Virginia who have held their wheat from 
the 1919 crop are now marketing it at 
the highest price that has prevailed in 
that section since the Civil War. Accord- 
ing to reports to the capital, they are re- 
ceiving $2.90 bu. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Midsummer Meeting of Millers 
Cuicaco, Itu., May 8.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of members of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association is to be 
held at Watertown, May 28-29. The 
committee having in charge the pro- 
gramme has not completed its arrange- 
ments. An outing has been arranged, to 
include an automobile drive to Ocono- 
mowoc and near-by lakes on Saturday 
afternoon, with dinner at the Majestic 

Hotel, Oconomowoc, that evening. 
C. H. CHatten. 





Feed Jobbers Meet 

A number of Minneapolis feed jobbers 
met Monday, May 10, to discuss the pro- 
posed national association of feed job- 
bers. It was the opinion of many of 
those present that very little is known as 
to the object of the organization. The 
majority were in favor of a national as- 
sociation, providing the leading feed 
jobbers and dealers of the country could 

e sufficiently interested to make it a 
representative one, national in scope. 

It is expected that 10 or 11 Minneapo- 
lis firms will be represented at the initial 
meeting, which is to be held at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, St. Louis, May 27-28. 





May 12, 1920 
MACHINE-LOADING AT GULF 


Millers’ Committee Visiting New Orleans Re. 
ceives Assurance That Modern Facili- 
ties Will Be Installed 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 8.—The spe- 
cial committee of southwestern millers 
which visited New Orleans this week in 
connection with plans for the installation 
of modern package shiploading machin. 
ery at that port, returned from its mis. 
sion filled with enthusiasm over the })ros- 
pect of securing early action. Not only 
does it appear probable that officials of 
the port will co-operate closely with mill. 
ers’ efforts, but the facilities to be in. 
stalled are likely to be much more com. 
prehensive than any the committee itself 
had in mind. 

At New Orleans, conferences were }ield 
with railway representatives, with the 
Maritime Association and with the board 
of commissioners of the port. The latter 
is a state board, with complete sup: rvi- 
sion over New Orleans port and harbor 
facilities, and practically unrestri ted 
powers for their expansion and improve- 
ment. Members of the board, in their 
conferences with millers and in the course 
of a trip over the harbor, expressed them- 
selves as determined to provide every 
facility for the upbuilding of traffic 
through the port, and indicated a special 
interest in the possibilities of securing 
a larger proportion of western flour ton- 
nage. 

Just now the board has plans under 
way for securing a large appropriation 
at the approaching meeting of the Louisi- 
ana legislature, to be spent in substantial 
improvements to the port properties at 
New Orleans. Included in the equip- 
ment to be added, the board assured the 
millers’ committee, will be such flour- 
handling machinery as will most com- 
pletely equip the port for taking the best 
care of flour traffic. 

The plan tentatively discussed was to 
set aside one dock as a special flour 
dock, and install thereon an elaborate 
loading apparatus for the exclusive han- 
dling of flour. The elevating and con- 
veying machinery in contemplation is a 
special movable apparatus of a most 
modern type, to be installed at an expense 
of approximately $200,000. Upon its 
completion, all ships loading with flour 
at the port would be moved to the special 
pier, where their flour cargo could be 
loaded and stowed in a fraction of the 
time now employed. 

An interesting fact discovered by the 
committee is that, when flour-loading is 
done by machinery at a saving in ship 
time, the actual stevedoring expense 
might be considerably increased and yet 
result in a big net saving of loading cost. 
This was shown in connection with the 
installation at New Orleans of banana- 
unloading apparatus. Prior to the em- 
ployment of this equipment the rate for 
unloading bananas was seven cents. The 
United Fruit Co. put in a special un- 
loading machine, ownership of which was 
subsequently transferred to the Port 
Commission, which, with the machine in 
use, advanced the stevedoring rate to 13c, 
as compared with the former 7c. Even 
at the higher unloading expense the 
United company made a very large sav- 
ing, because of the reduction in ship time 
consumed in discharging cargo, In this 
instance, the higher charges are being 
applied to amortization of the investment 
in equipment. 

Based on the committee’s observation, 
it appears clear that there will be a dual 
benefit from the application of machine- 
loading to flour, viz., an actual saving in 
labor expense and an even greater savilg 
in ship time, both of which will operate 
directly in making possible rate reduc- 
tions. Another important factor is that, 
with machines entirely closed in from the 

_ weather, loading may proceed without in- 
terruption in the rain, which, at the Gulf, 
is frequent. . 

The southwestern committee, in  o- 
operation with representatives of tiie 
Federation, proposes shortly to visit ea:t- 
ern ports on a similar mission. Phi'a- 
delphia and Baltimore have displayed 
especial interest in better flour-handliig 
methods and equipment. 

R, E. Sreriinc 


The total receipts of the Finnish ra'l- 
ways during 1919 amounted to 294,000,000 
Finnish marks. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES APPOINT 
COMMITTEE TO PREPARE FOR DECONTROL 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 8.—Millers, grain 
dealers and bankers, attending a con- 
ference in Chicago yesterday in re- 
sponse to & call from Julius H. Barnes, 
of the Grain Corporation, took prelimi- 
nary steps for re-establishing a free and 
open market for wheat through the grain 
exchanges of the country, upon the ter- 
mination of the authority of the Corpora- 

n. 
= resolution was adopted calling upon 
the grain exchanges of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Duluth, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and Toledo to select 
two representatives each, constituting a 
committee of 16, to formulate a plan, 
which will be submitted for comment and 
suggestion to a general committee com- 
posed of representatives of all elements 
producing, manufacturing and handling 
grain and grain products. 

The ren provided that the chair 
should appoint a committee of five to de- 
termine the size of the general commit- 
tee and the interests represented thereon, 
and to receive all requests for representa- 
tion and suggestions as to the selection 
or appointment of the personnel. It was 
stipulated that the duties of the general 
committee should be to consider all prob- 
lems of each section of the trade, and to 
make recommendations to each section 
for the conduct of its particular activity 
in harmony with the general _ 

Mr. Barnes made the following ap- 
pointments to the committee of five: 
Fred B. Wells, Minneapolis, chairman; 
Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., H. 
N. Sager, Chicago, O. M. Mitchell, New 
York, and P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, 


Ind. 
Suggestions and recommendations rela- 
tive to future trading in wheat are to 


be submitted in writing to the commit- 
tee of 16, and those on other subjects 
to the general committee, also in writing. 
They should be forwarded to Mr. Wells, 
who will act as general chairman, at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Min- 
neapolis, 

Millers composing the millers’ advisory 
committee, James F. Bell, chairman, were 
in session in the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on Thursday, prelimi- 
nary to the main conference. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Barnes 
expressed his thanks that so large a rep- 
resentation of the trades interested were 
present, and after remarking that, as 
the Grain Corporation would soon retire 
and withdraw the stabilizing influence of 
the government in handling of wheat, it 
would be up to the grain trade, millers 
and allied interests to carry the burden 
of an open market. 


MR. BARNES’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Barnes’s address, in full, follows: 

“From the very beginning of war ad- 
ministration, the Food Administration 
and the Wheat Director have sought for 
their guidance the opinions and sugges- 
tions of men of experience in the various 
trades. 

“The first conference, in August, 1917, 
held in Washington, planned those steps 
for wheat administration which carried 
us through the first year of war. This 
was followed by the Grain Trade Con- 
ference in April, 1918, and again in 
June, 1919, 

“Fach year presented its own peculiar 
problems, We had a great confidence 
that experienced men, keeping in mind 
the national interest involved, would give, 
in all sincerity, their advice, and that such 
advice, so given, would be most helpful. 
The record of three years of co-opera- 
tion and administration which resulted 
from those methods does, I believe, jus- 
tify that confidence. 

“We now approach the termination of 
three years of government administra- 
tion, and at least it may be claimed that 
it has had a stabilizing influence, reduc- 
ing trade hazards, and making trade 
processes more secure. The withdrawal 
of that stabilizing influence introduces 
hew conditions. It is well that those af- 
fected should come together for a dis- 
cussion from which may come a better 
understanding of the problems that must 


be solved and the hazards that must be 
faced. The same American courage and 
resourcefulness must be drawn upon in 
this time of world disorganization as in 
the years of war. 

“For the past year the United States 
Grain Corporation has been redeeming a 
war pledge which extended into peace 
times. It has discharged the responsi- 
bilities imposed on it. The guaranty 
made to the producers of wheat has been 


“A year ago it was expected that, with 
the establishment of peace, European 
conditions would have stabilized; that 
their own people could re-establish over- 
sea commerce, It was expected that the 
over-sea trade in wheat could be re- 
turned to the established commercial fa- 
cilities which had formerly conducted 
that trade. The play of individual opin- 
ion, it was expected, could more flexibly 
meet the changing conditions of trade in 
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GOVERNMENT REPORTS 484,647,000 BUS WINTER WHEAT 


On May 1 the area of winter wheat to be harvested was about 34,165,000 
acres, or 4,605,000 (11.9 per cent) less than the acreage planted last autumn, 
and 15,740,000 (31.5 per cent) less than the acreage harvested last year, which 
was 49,905,000 acres. The 10-year average per cent of abandonment of planted 


The average condition of winter wheat on May 1 was 79.1, compared with 
75.6 on April 1, 100.5 on May 1, 1919, and 87.1, the average for the past 10 
years on May 1. A condition of 79.1 per cent on May 1 is indicative of a yield 
per acre of approximately 14.2 bus, assuming average variations to prevail 
On the estimated area to be harvested, 14.2 bus per acre would 
produce 484,647,000 bus, or 33.8 per cent less than in 1919, 14.2 per cent less 
than in 1918, and 17.4 per cent more than in 1917. 

The average condition of rye on May 1 was 85.1, compared with 86.8 on 
April 1, 95.4 on May 1, 1919, and 90.5, the average for the past 10 years on 
The condition May 1 forecasts a production of about 79,789,000 bus, 
compared with 88,478,000, last year’s final estimate, and 91,041,000, the 1918 


Details for the winter wheat states: 


Per cent———_ -— 


Acreage -—Condition—, -———1920———,, 1919 Price, 

aban- 10-year Yield, Yield, 1920, 

doned 1920 av’ge Acres bus final, bus cents 
SOW SOPH ceasccvessseccas 1.5 94 89 451 10,175 10,428 255 
| MERE Ee 10.0 80 89 95 1,634 1,962 236 
Pennsylvania ‘ 3.5 85 89 1,541 26,852 28,665 237 
Delaware ...... ‘ ene &9 85 89 134 2,050 1,740 226 
Maryland ose «64.8 84 89 716 11,066 10,665 265 
WIS, edeacrcceevscscces 3.0 83 92 914 10,621 12,508 246 
West Virginia ..cccscvcoces 4.0 80 92 340 4,134 5,400 249 
North Carolina ........... 2.0 88 90 724 7,264 7,225 280 
South Carolina ........... 2.0 85 84 163 1,801 1,836 300 
CONE See beiccedeccccese ‘ 88 86 211 2,321 2,520 252 
| SP SS oerer rT ere ee 5. 68 85 2,080 28,995 53,480 257 
BIO cc cccccccvsccvcece 65 84 1,705 21,611 45,792 254 
BED. OS io cde ec cecarinsvese 8. 69 82 1,971 27,880 57,800 250 
BHICHIGGM 2c cc ccc cwoescscce ° 80 82 857 14,603 19,285 255 
WIKRE. cercccesvcseioee 90 87 80 1,750 1,490 243 
WEIMMOSGES oc cc ccc ecccces 83 ‘ 53 924 975 271 
1. MPT PORETERELI LTE 85 86 431 8,792 16,530 228 
MEIMMOUTE 2c cccccccccccssecs 9. 75 85 2,348 29,937 57,699 255 
South Dakota . 86 56 915 975 269 
Nebraska ......... cscces Be 88 86 2,846 47,585 54,997 240 
PEORMRSD crdeccccccvecsccese a 80 83 7,725 95,790 150,722 250 
BHOMtucKy .ccccccccccccccs 71 88 618 6,143 12,029 260 
TOMNNCHBCE ...cesescescoscs 73 88 424 3,900 7,290 270 
BIBDOMR cccvvcccvescceces 81 85 81 840 1,242 282 
PEIGGIEDE ccc ccc cccesvecye 80 87 13 185 504 271 
TOMER ccccccccrecsscccccs 73 82 969 11,813 31,350 243 
OklklaHOMa ...ccccccccccece 3. 77 87 2,446 27,310 52,640 240 
APKANBAS .vcccccccsccvvess 83 91 147 1,586 3,230 228 
Montana ....ccccesscccsee Sas 85 93 331 6,190 3,016 300 
Wyoming ......ccccccccess q 95 94 66 1,568 1,008 239 
COlOTAGO cecccecccccsccses 85 92 861 13,173 11,917 214 
New Mexico 80 89 179 2,864 3,460 226 
APIBGBR cccccccveccocisves 94 92 43 1,213 1,204 260 
WOR ccscceccccens ee 97 94 156 2,875 1,722 244 
Nevada .... 95 97 3 66 80 282 
Idaho ..... n 92 96 303 7,248 6,105 237 
Washington . 78 93 735 15,765 19,800 253 
OPOMON coc wcsscccccccsvcccs . 90 96 693 14,345 16,010 241 
California B. 80 82 656 10,863 16,335 230 

United States .......-. 11.9 79.1 87.1 34,165 484,647 731,636 251.3 


000’s omitted 




















carried -out in full; the United States 
has been protected against enhancement 
of its liabilities, and the appropriation 
of $1,000,000,000 preserved intact; the 
people of the United States have been 
aided to purchase wheat products at a 


reasonable price, as directed in the stat- - 


ute; and all of this has been done by ap- 
proved commercial practices. Trade con- 
tracts entered into voluntarily, after full 
discussion, perfected an administration 
that solved the difficulties that a year 
ago seemed insuperable. 

“It has been the Wheat Director’s 
purpose, while discharging the obliga- 
tions of that office, to reinstate the nor- 
mal processes of trade. Moreover, the 
wheat guaranty act itself directed that 
the President should ‘take seasonable 
steps to provide for and to permit the 
establishment of a free and open mar- 
ket for the purchase, sale and handling 
of wheat and wheat products upon the 
expiration of this act.’ 

“This obligation and the definite inten- 
tion of the administration to release 
grain-marketing from its war control and 
to return it to private enterprise makes 
desirable a discussion of national and 
world conditions that affect this change. 


a world-crop maturing in some section of 
the globe each month. The necessarily 
rigid operation of government bureau- 
cracies could be displaced, it was hoped. 

“TI am sorry to say that this hope has 
not been fully realized. European disor- 
ganization has been found more com- 
plete, the weakness of their commercial 
position more terribly strained by war, 
than had been generally believed, and 
the delay in final peace measures more 
disastrous to the commercial structure 
than could have been foreseen. 

“So far, indeed, from finding that our 
war-price pledge carried government in- 
terference in America a year behind the 
reconstruction measures of European 
countries, we find that the approaching 
release of American grain business from 
government interference will be defeated 
in its hopes of establishing a free over- 
sea trade. European countries have had 
fastened on them by sheer necessity a 
form of further government operation 
which seems more difficult to shake off 
than war measures themselves. 

“J think we should consider their dif- 
ficulties with great sympathy. Our own 
fortunate position, producing beyond 
mishap more food than our people can 
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require, and therefore free from the 
deadly fear of famine, should make us 
more sympathetic in considering the 
problem of these countries requiring the 
import of food for the very lives of their 
people, even while we take steps to pro- 
tect the rightful interests of our own 
country. 

“The national subsidy of bread in 
Europe has crept in, in an effort to pro- 
tect their consumers against inflated costs 
of living which would strain their social 
structure. We can, without unkindness, 
criticize a national policy which, on such 
theory, takes from the national treasury 
charity for the table of their people. ° We 
may more soundly criticize that policy be- 
cause it measurably prevents the usual 
price influence on substitution of other 
foods, and by making subsidized food 
the most attractive for their people, auto- 
matically increases the burden upon their 
national treasury and complicates the 
problem of securing sufficient supplies of 
the subsidized kind in any time of rela- 
tive scarcity. Left to themselves, there 
may be a point at which their people 
would substitute, for instance, cheaper 
grain in place of wheat; but there is no 
inducement to the individual to do this 
when wheat is by national subsidy the 
cheapest food for their table. Thus it is 
an artificial interference with the sound 
attraction of price which naturally re- 
lieves the shortage of one food by the 
substitution of another. 

“Passing subsidized foods through their 
national treasury, the judgment of some 
government board or official must dictate 
the time, manner, and price of purchase. 

“Again, it is very doubtful if import- 
ing merchants of these countries have the 
resources to carry sufficient over-sea 
commitments on a scale which will feed 
their people. For importing govern- 
ments to be the ultimate purchaser, dele- 
gating their private importers as the 

(Continued on page 665.) 





Australian’s Tribute to America 


Avetawe, So. Aust., April 9.—H. Y. 
Braddon, who for some time was Aus- 
tralia’s commercial representative in the 
United States, has been. giving his im- 
pressions of that country. Speaking at 
Newcastle, N. S. W., the other day, he 
said he held no brief for America, 
but he had a very grateful recollection 
of the American people. 

He then set to work to remove “need- 
less misimpressions regarding America,” 
principally in relation to that country’s 
delay in entering the war, and paid a 
glowing tribute to the wonderful way in 
which the people had thrown themselves 
into the winning of the conflict. He re- 
ferred to the unforgettable kindness of 
the Americans to Australian soldiers. 

With regard to the rate of exchange, 
Mr. Braddon said the basis of finance 
was that goods should pay for goods; 
that was the only healthy principle. The 
Americans, he proceeded, would like to 
abolish the rate of exchange trouble, but 
it was not possible to do so. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Cunard Company’s Report 


The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., has 
issued its annual report for the year 
1919, showing net earnings of £1,724,920, . 
as compared with £1,207,125 in 1918, and 
profits totaling approximately £1,750,000. 

The report states that, after debitin 
income tax and debenture interest an 
allowing reserves for depreciation of 
ships and other properties and plant, 
there remains £1,132,106 at the credit of 
profit and loss account. The sum of 
£407,298 has been transferred from this 
amount to the credit of the reserve fund. 
The company reports total assets of 
£19,952,024, compared with £18,986,876 
in 1918, 





Canal May Bring Mills Relief 


Rocnester, N. Y., May 8.—The open- 
ing of the barge canal, which took place 
on Monday, April 10, may be a material 
aid to millers here in getting wheat from 
Buffalo elevators, despite the tie-up in 
Buffalo yards on account of the switch- 
men’s strike. Some mills have not re- 
ceived a kernel of wheat in a week or 


more. 
T. W. Kwapp. 








ADVANCE IN WHEAT PRICES 


Toronto, Ont., May 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Canadian Wheat Board has an- 
nounced an advance of 35c bu for spring 
wheat and 40c bu for winters, effective Mon- 
day morning, The maximum price of bran 
and shorts is advanced $3 ton. Millers will 
make a corresponding advance in _ fiour. 
They will now be required to pay $3.15 bu 
for No. 1 northern. 

A. H. Batey. 


Toronto, Ont., May 8.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has at last broken its 
silence regarding the degree of success 
met with in selling the wheat crop of 
1919, by making public the information 
that participation certificates are likely 
to be worth at least 40c per bu. The 
official statement says: 

“The Canadian Wheat Board feels that 
some idea should be given as to the prob- 
able value of the participation certificates 
issued by the board. The wheat has not 
all been marketed ‘by the farmers, and it 
is difficult to estimate closely the quantity 
remaining in their hands to be marketed 
before the new crop. Other factors enter 
into the situation, such as the values pre- 
vailing when and as the wheat is mar- 
keted, as well as the quantity required 
for domestic use before the new crop, a 
late harvest making a difference of sev- 
eral million bushels. 

“Notwithstanding this, the board esti- 
mates that it should be able to pay at 
least 40c per bu against the wheat rep- 
resented by the participation certificates. 

“At the conclusion of the present sea- 
son complete returns of the year’s opera- 
tions will be made known, and a final 
report as to the full value of the partici- 
pation certificates will be issued.” 

This statement shows a better return 
for the crop than farmers have been an- 
ticipating, and will have the effect of 
stopping the speculation in certificates 
which has been going on for some time. 
Those: farmers. who sold their rights for 
a few cents early in the crop year, and 
others who took 20@25c later, will now 
regret their want of confidence in the 
market. While their losses are no greater 
than they might have been through sell- 
ing in an open market, the fact that they 
had in this certificate an assurance of 
the best possible price and have volun- 
tarily parted with the same for a small 
immediate return will not make their 
regret any the less keen. 

An additional payment of 40c bu, add- 
ed to the $2.15 already paid for No. 1 
northern wheat, makes the total return to 
western farmers $2.55 bu, basis in store, 
Fort William. The only farmers who 
have done better are those who live close 
to the United States boundary. Most of 
these drew their wheat across the line 
and sold it at higher prices to United 
States buyers, getting the whole of the 
proceeds at once in American dollars, 
for which they got a premium in Canada. 

In reading the foregoing statement of 
the Wheat Board it will be noted that 
the term “at least 40c per bu” is used. 
This phrasing lends color to a belief, 
which is firmly held in some quarters, 
that when distribution of the participa- 
tion fund is finally made the actual sum 
will be above, and perhaps considerably 
above, the tentative figure now named by 
the board. A. H. Battey. 





Cooperage Industries Convention 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America was held 
in St. Louis, May 3-5, at the Planters’ 
Hotel. Two groups were represented, 
one composed of tight, and the other of 
slack, cooperage manufacturers. The first 
day’s session was devoted to an executive 
committee meeting. 

The outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was the inauguration of an inspec- 
tion service, having for its purpose a 
systematic inspection of mills producing 
omens material, in order to insure a 
uniform standard of quality. This serv- 
ice will also provide inspections, at deliv- 
ery points, of stock on which there is 
complaint as to grade or quality. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The operation of this service is of di- 
rect interest to all users of cooperage, 
as the quality of the package is a factor 
in determining the extent of its use, and 
the supervision over the quality of coo 
erage stock will insure users being able 
to secure a quality of material that will 
supply them with a good barrel. 


Perer Derwien. 





NECESSARY RATE INCREASE 


Railroad Executives Present Their Claims to 
Interstate C ce © issi 20 
Per Cent Advance Proposed 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 8.—An in- 
crease of 20 per cent in railroad revenues 
will be necessary to make good the 6 per 
cent income basis provided in the trans- 
portation act, according to statements 
presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission here Wednesday by the rail- 
road executives. 

The carriers show that, while the basis 
of operating expenses, due to higher 
wages and increased prices of material 
and fuel, has advanced about 100 per 
cent, their revenue basis has increased 
less than 40 per cent, and that it will 
require now, to restore the relation be- 
tween revenues and expenses, an increase 
of 20 per cent. 

The railroads suggest to the Commis- 
sion that the additional revenue be gained 
from freight traffic, leaving passenger 
rates at the present level. To provide 
these increases to total revenues without 
disturbing passenger rates the carriers 
estimate they will require an average in- 
crease in freight rates of about 28 per 
cent. 

Railroads in eastern territory estimate 
the need of an increase in all revenues of 
21.1 per cent, or 30.4 per cent in freight 
rates. Southern railroads propose to ad- 
vance freight rates by 30.9 per cent, to 
provide 20.7 per cent larger revenues. 
The needed freight advance in the West 
is put at 23.9 per cent, to increase all 
revenues by 17 per cent. The greater 
needed advances east of the Mississippi, 
the carriers show, are largely due to the 
standardization of railroad wages and 
working conditions effected during the 
war. The tariff advances proposed would 
yield increased revenues of $1,017,000,000 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





a year. 





Nordyke & Marmon Co, Cited 

Totepo, Onto, May 8.—As a recogni- 
tion of its exceptional work in the pro- 
duction of Liberty motors, the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. has been cited by the 
director of air service of the War de- 
partment and awarded a certificate of 
merit. The engraved certificate states 
that it is in recognition of “distinguished 
service, loyalty, energy and efficiency in 
performance of war work by which Nor- 
dyke & Marmon aided materially in ob- 
taining victory for the United States.” 
This is the third instance of government 
recognition of the war work done by this 
company. W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Hoover Proposes Sugar Rationing 

Wasurineton, D. C., May 8.—Ration- 
ing of sugar to manufacturers of non- 
essentials after the fashion followed by 
the Food Administration during the war, 
and an agreement between the United 
States and foreign countries not to bid 
against each other for this commodity, 
were suggested today by Herbert C, 
Hoover as a means of relieving the pres- 
ent sugar shortage, in a letter to Senator 
Capper, of Kansas. 

Congressman Hudspeth, of Texas, in- 
troduced a resolution today which would 
provide an immediate export embargo 
on sugar, Joun J. Marrran. 





Commission Company Out of Business 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The C. H. 
Albers Commission Co., an old-established 
wholesale grain firm of St. Louis, with 
offices in the Pierce Building, announced 
to the trade this week that it would go 
out of business. C. H. Albers, president, 
stated that high rates of interest charged - 
for call money, and banking and grain 
situation in general, coupled with the 
hazards of business under present condi- 
tions, were responsible for the company’s 
decision. Fifty years ago this concern 


was organized by C. Henry Albers. At 


his death, 12 years ago, Edward M. Flesh 
was elected president. Three years ago, 
when Mr. Flesh was named vice-president 
of the United States Grain Administra- 
tion, he sold his interest to C. H. Albers, 
son of the founder of the company. The 
firm was capitalized at $150,000, and Mr. 
Albers was the only stockholder. 


Peter Derwien. 





TRANS-MISSISSIPPI BAKERS 


Annual Convention in Session at Topeka— 
Meeting to Adjourn to Kansas City 
Repr tative Attend 


Torexa, Kansas, May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Trans-Mississippi Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry is hold- 
ing its annual convention here. The 
speakers include Dr. H. E. Barnard, D. 
P. Chindblom, Professor L. A. Fitz, agri- 
cultural college, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, says 26,000,- 
000 bus of wheat are still in farmers’ 
hands and in interior elevators in Kan- 
sas, 

The attendance is representative. The 
meeting adjourns Wednesday to Kansas 
City, as guests of local millers, bakers 
and supply men, Wednesday evening and 
Thursday. 





Rosert T. Beatty. 





Australian Port Charges 

Apetawe, So. Avust., April 9.—The 
second interstate conference of Austral- 
ian port authorities has been held in 
Sydney. Many important matters were 
discussed by the delegates. It was de- 
cided to recommend each port authority 
represented at the conference to urge 
that, in the export of all goods, a charge 
should be made in the form of an out- 
ward wharfage rate at each port in the 
Commonwealth. It was also agreed that, 
in view of the early proclamation of the 
navigation act, the rights of the harbor 
authorities should be fully reserved, and 
that a committee should be nominated to 
watch developments in regard to any ac- 
tion by the federal government that may 
be derogatory to such rights. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Chicago Board Favors Futures 
Cuicaco, Itt., May 8.—The Board of 
Trade favors a resumption of trading in 
wheat futures as early as is consistent 
with existing conditions. Some would 
start in June, with the year delivery the 


principal future. The argument against- 


this is that it would be of no benefit to 
the millers who desired to secure protec- 
tion against sales of flour, as there would 
be no certainty as to when a delivery 
would be made. From a purely specula- 
tive standpoint it would be all right. 
Others think September should be the 
first delivery traded in, while a majority 
favor starting with trades in December. 
It is claimed that, should trade start in 
September delivery, the foreign govern- 
ments would be large buyers of Septem- 
ber and possibly sellers of December, or 
that the big speculators might make this 
kind of a spread. The underlying propo- 
sition of the whole grain trade is trans- 
portation. Unless the matter can be ma- 
terially remedied, the movement of wheat 
and other grains will be restricted. 
C. H. CHatren. 





Australian Over-Sea Trade 

Avetaiwe, So. Aust., April 9.—For the 
first seven months of the financial year 
(July 1 to Jan. 31) the balance of over- 
sea trade was greatly in favor of the 
Commonwealth, the exports having ex- 
ceeded the imports by £38,433,275. Sum- 
marized, the position (including gold) 
was: imports, January, 1919, £8,648,640; 
January, 1920, £7,939,373; decrease, 
£708,967; seven months, 1918-19, £54,- 
294,120; seven months, 1919-20, £45,913,- 
882; decrease, £8,380,238; exports: Janu- 
ary, 1919, £7,903,668; January, 1920, 
£12,655,680; increase, £4,752,012; seven 
months, 1918-19, £49,426,188; seven 
months, 1919-20, £84,347,157; increase, 
£34,921,024. Better shipping facilities 
enabled much larger exports to be made 
from Australia than in the preceding 
period. 

Cartes J. Marruews. 


May 12, 1920 
ACT TO MOVE FREIGHTCARS 


Mayors of Eastern and Middle Western ( ities 

Urged to Co-operate in Straighteni: , 

Out Critical Railway Tangle 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 11.—(Sp-cia] 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued appeals to the 
mayors of all the large eastern and iq. 
dle western cities that are important 
shipping centers, urging civic and my. 
nicipal co-operation in movement of 
freightcars. This step was taken a- the 
first effort to meet the car Shortage, re- 
garding which northwesthern grain and 
live-stock interests made protest her: be. 
fore committees of Congress and the 
Commission last week. 

Telegrams urging assistance in br -ak- 
ing the freight blockade were sen: to 
the mayors of New York, Pittsb) rch 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, |)e- 
troit, St. Louis, Buffalo, Peoria, Je:sey 
City, Kansas City, Youngstown, To edo 
and Cincinnati. 

Officials of the Commission believe | )\at, 
with the active assistance of the aut) irj- 
ties of these cities, the partial freight 
blockade which has existed since the \in- 
authorized switchmen’s strike will he 
broken, and that within a month fr cht 
will again resume its normal passag 

Reports to the Commission from the 
car service commission of the Amer can 
Association indicate that roads in the 
eastern section of the country are ‘ap- 
idly getting back to the normal freight 
condition. Most of the big trunk | ines 
have on hand enough cars now to handle 
their normal business. 

JoHn J. Marrin, 





DEATH OF EVAN DUNWOODY 


Brother of Famous Minneapolis Miller ies 
Suddenly in Philadelphia at the 
Age of 73 

According to press dispatches, E. |.van 
Dunwoody, 73 years old, died May 1, 
in the counting-room of the Logan Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, while he was examin- 
ing securities. Accompanied by his wife, 
Mr. Dunwoody had left his home in (olo- 
rado Springs, Colo., several days ag« to 
come east, intending to establish a resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dunwoody was a brother of \Vil- 
liam H. Dunwoody, who died in !'eb- 
ruary, 1914, in Minneapolis. The two 
brothers went west during the Civil \\Var, 
when Minneapolis was dawning as the 
greatest flour-producing center in the 
world. Evan Dunwoody established the 
milling company of Dunwoody & Corson, 
in partnership with H. H. Corson, at 
New Richmond, Minn., and was activel) 
engaged in that business until 20 years 
ago, when he retired. 

Mr. Dunwoody was born April 30, 
1848, in Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
His father was James Dunwoody, his 
mother was Hannah Hood, a descend int 
of John Hood, a companion of William 
Penn. 





Grain Company Complaint Dismissed 
Wasurnoton, D. C., May 8.—The I[n- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ‘is- 
missed a complaint brought by the \r- 
mour Grain Co. against the-Illinois (en- 
tral Railway for alleged unreason:)le 
demurrage charges on grain detained in 
transit on account of car shortage. 

The Armour company alleged that, !ve- 
cause of congestion of grain elevators 
through car shortage which blocked out- 
going grain, unreasonable demurrage «¢- 
crued on grain in carloads shipped into 
transit points on local billing and lheld 
for unloading into elevators. The ap)li- 
cation of the customary rules governing 
the assessment of demurrage, it had «s- 
serted, were unreasonable in the ir- 
cumstances, 

After a complete review of the cise 
the Commission announced that it was 
not in acord with the complainant, «nd 
dismissed the complaint. 

‘ Joun J. Marrina> 





Spain’s 1919 Crops 
Official figures for 1919 cereal prodic- 
tion in Spain, forwarded by Consul Gen- 
eral Carlton Bailey Hurst, from Barce- 
lona, are as follows, in bushels: wheat, 
129;107,755; barley, $1,756,529; oats, °2.- 
907,353; rye, 23,078,523; corn, 20,447,375. 
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BOXCARS AND FLOUR TRADE 


n solving of the transportation 
prooiem,” says one of the largest Min- 
ne polis millers, “hinges the possibility 
of an improvement in milling conditions 
du:ing the next few months. Flour- 
buvers, particularly bakers, are about 
re dy to place orders for fresh supplies. 
‘7 did not take full advantage of the 
sl np a month ago, and are beginning to 
realize that values possibly will be high- 
er this summer. However, they have 
flor tied up in transit through embar- 
gos, strikes, ete., and are drawing on 
sto-ks in mill warehouses at distributing 
pouts to keep going with. They do. not 
want to buy for mill shipment until trans- 
it stocks arrive, because of the possibil- 
ity of all shipments arriving at about the 
e time, as has been the case in other 
rs following a railroad congestion. 
Under the circumstances, we are nat- 
ly having difficulty in keeping ware- 
e stocks intact. The drain on them 
ieavy. Handicaps in shipping also 
essitate our doing much more long- 
listance trucking from warehouses than 
ver before. All this adds to our over- 
ead, and increases the cost to the buy- 


rhe strength displayed by cash wheat 
t week, with the resultant sharp ad- 
nee in flour, brought in more inquiry 
nd business than most spring wheat 
lls have enjoyed for some time. Pat- 
t flour prices are up 80c@$1.60 bbl for 

week, and several buyers who had al- 
ed their stocks to dwindle came in to 
ilenish. A few mills, however, are re- 
sing to book for other than prompt 
pment, because of the car situation. 

Distributors who cater to the family 
de were again the best buyers, but 
lls report that they sold a number of 
kers, especially in the East, whose 
tocks were getting low or who were in 
‘d of strong flours. 

Che car situation has improved enough 
to enable mills to run stronger. Min- 

ipolis mills ran 49 per cent of ca- 

city, against 43 per cent the previous 
eek. Today, 14144 mills out of 26 are in 
»peration. However, several more mills 
uld no doubt be running if sufficient 
ilroad equipment was available, as they 
have plenty of orders booked, and ship- 
ng directions are good. 

First and second clears are in sharp 
lemand, but practically all the Min- 
eapolis and interior mills are sold up. 
\iany of them are much behind on de- 

eries on old contracts. In consequence, 

ices are strong and have been marked 

) 30@50c the past week. 

With wheat prices advancing nearly 
daily, mills look for even higher levels 

r flour. Top family patents are quoted 

$16@16.35 bbl, standard patent $15.20 

16.20, bakers patent $14.60@15.85, in 
'3-lb cottons; fancy clear $11.40, first 
lear $10.10@10.75, second clear $7.50@ 
5.75, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 

apolis, 


MILLFEED 


The car situation is exerting a very 
trong influence on millfeed. Deliveries 
‘rom mills against contracts are slow in 
oming out. Apparently the bulk of the 
current production is going to mixed-car 
ouyers. 

Traders will take anything offered on 
track, at full market prices, but they 
fight shy of offerings for even prompt 
shipment. An occasional lot of bran is 
offered by a country mill for Chicago de- 


livery, but it goes begging at present 
prices, because there is no telling when it 
will arrive at destination. 

The general impression is that millfeed 
is due for a severe slump, but when the 
break will come is problematical. If 
coarse grain holds firm and mills’ opera- 
tions are restricted because of car short- 
age, it may be long deferred. In the 
meantime, however, jobbers prefer to 
jog along at a slow gait and be conserva- 
tive. 

Further advances in prices were made 
the past week, and mills have marked up 
quotations $1.50@2. Bran is quoted at 
$53@54 ton, standard middlings $58, 
flour middlings $63@64, red dog $68, rye 
middlings $58, mixed feed $59@60.50, in 
100-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
>> 2. Gaia errer i 268,265 49 
RE WORM 6 0 0:3. 0.0 soos ce ves 234,155 43 
WORE AGO Acs gecestetirerr 328,820 61 
PWO FOOrO BHO viccccscucs 175,920 34 
Three years ago ......... 363,340 70 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1980? . cs 55 381,210 136,135 36 
$ >) eee 55 381,210 229,005 60 
to ee 64 423,210 149,765 35 
*Week ending May 8, tWeek ending 
May 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis ... 1,359 1,373 1,262 1,766 
EPUEBEE 0 ct caves 891 13 5 784 
Totals ....... 2,260 1,386 1,267 2,550 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to May 8, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


Minneapolis .. 89,951 92,805 62,323 92,726 
Duluth ....... 13, 715 87,687 16,869 30,163 
Tete ss i. « cic 108, 666 180,492 79,192 122,889 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 8, in bushels, (000's 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ... 6,733 9,402 59 6,829 
Duluth ........ 2,139 8,146 152 7,908 
Totals ....... 8,872 17,548 211 14,737 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


‘Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1414 were in operation May 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co.,, A (one-half), D 
and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


A, Anchor and 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was strong last 
week, and prices were up 5@l1l5c for 
choice wheat and up to 25c on the me- 
dium and lower grades. Receipts were 
moderate, and there was a brisk de- 
mand. Eastern mills were in the mar- 
ket most of the week. The fact that they 
were after spring wheat caused local 
mills to bid up in order to get supplies. 
The past few days, a showed an 
increase, and were nearly up to normal 
for this time of year. Loom mills took 


choice grades, and shopped around for 
the others. They were not, however, as 
agrressive buyers as last week, and were 
looking for lower prices. Holders could 
not see a break, as exporters were in- 
quiring again today. No. 1 dark was 
quoted at $3.25@3.45 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$3.15@3.30. 

Export buying of winter wheat in 
southwestern markets affected prices 
here, and they reached new high levels 
during the week. Receipts of winter 
wheat in this market are light, and mills 
were good buyers. Kansas No. 2 hard 
was quoted at $3.15@3.18 bu; No. 2 red, 
$3.10@3.12. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market is very strong, 
and prices have advanced nearly every 
day. Transportation difficulties, causing 
light receipts, and export inquiry, were 
the main factors in the strength. Cash 
corn prices advanced 23@24c for the 
week, No. 3 yellow closing May 10 at 
$1.94@1.96 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.92@1.94. 
Offerings were very light, and there was 
keen competition for what was offered. 
Shippers led in the buying. 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures, and a fair demand was reported 
for the moderate offerings. Oats with 
weights and quality were in keen de- 
mand. Closing prices May 10: No. 3 
white, $1.074%,@1.08Y, bu; No. 4 white, 
$1.041,,@ 1.06%. 

Rye prices reached new high levels the 
past week, and are up 8@9c bu. No. 2 
closed at $2.18@2.20. Early in the week, 
demand lagged, exporters being merely 
onlookers. Later, export inquiry picked 
up, shippers began to bid and local mills 
came into the market. 

Barley was in limited supply, and de- 
mand was fairly active. Offerings of 
choice grades were in best request. Clos- 
ing range, $1.47@1.79 bu. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapolis, 
although still very light, showed a slight 
increase last week. Crushers took prac- 
tically everything offered. Local houses 
look for an increase in the flax acreage 
in the northwestern states this year, but 
they say that it is still too early to make 
an estimate. 

There is very little business passing in 
oil meal. Demand for both prompt and 
deferred shipments is very quiet. Job- 
bers apparently bought in such quantities 
a while ago that they have sufficient to 
last them for some time. Very little in- 
quiry from the country. With pasturage 
coming on, the smaller dealers are not 
anxious to take on new supplies. The 
little being sold is mostly going to mix- 
ers and manufacturers. Shipments of 
Argentine seed are still being held up in 
the East, and very little is coming 
through. With seed in limited supply 
here, mills are’ operating at reduced ca- 
pacity. 

Local crushers are quoting oil meal for 
prompt shipment at $65@66 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and $68@69 for June-for- 

ward. According to reports received, 
Buffalo mills are quoting meal for 
prompt shipment nominally at $68 ton, 
Buffalo. Most of the plants are under- 
stood to be closed down, due to the rail- 
road situation. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.82; 
three-day, $3.81, ; 60-day, $3.78. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 361%. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

J. J. Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour Co., 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis today. 

O. C. Jacobsen, secretary-treasurer 
Newsome Feed Co., Minneapolis, is on a 
business trip to Chicago. 

J. V. Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, was in 
Minneapolis several days this week. 

Herman F. Wright, sales-manager 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
was in Minneapolis Friday and Saturday. 

George Silver, flour, New York City, 
was in Minneapolis during the week en 
route home froma visit to the South- 
west. 

B. J. Warner, of Lansing, who repre- 
sents the Century Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, in Michigan, visited the home office 
last week. 








H..S, Barber, vice-president of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minnea has just 
returned from a four weeks’ business trip 
in the East. 

Mill oats in Minneapolis are very 
strong, and prices are around 95@99c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis, depending 
on weight and quality. 

Edward K. Pickett, department sales- 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting the Omaha office 
of the company this week. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Bros., bakers, Minneapolis, returned Fri- 
day from Florida, where he and Mrs. 
Regan had spent the winter. 

M. J. McGary has left the employ of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. to enter 
that of the Ladish Milling Co., of Mil- 
waukee, as salesman in Indiana. 

G. M. Hamm, Iowa representative of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., has 
moved his office from Waterloo to room 
201, 1216 Grand Avenue, Des Moines. 

Navigation dn the Great Lakes is now 
in full swing. Carriers are accepting 
flour and feed shipments subject to em- 
bargoes, the same as all-rail shipments. 

Jobn Lorr, engineer of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Jamestown, N. D.,, 
was run down by a Northern Pacific loco- 
motive on May 8, and died an hour later. 

V. C. Douglass, formerly northwestern 
representative of the Werthan Bag Co. 
on May 10 succeeded R.. K. Peek as the 
representative of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
= Mills, with headquarters in Minneap- 
olis. 

Bakers at Fargo, N. D., are on strike 
for a recognition of the union and closed 
shops. The business men of the town 
have joined forces with the employing 
bakers, and are making a stand for the 
open shop. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has installed a car repair depart, 
ment, to enable it to make use of every 
possible car unloaded at its mills. Other 
city and interior mills are planning to 
do their own coopering. 

Jay Canfield, of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
Minneapolis, left Sunday night for New 
Orleans to attend the cottonseed meal 
manufacturers’ convention. He was ac- 
companied by S. Mowat, of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The manager of one of the largest 
mixed-feed manufacturing companies in 
the country says this is the first time in 
its existence that it has not announced at 
least a $5 ton reduction for May ship- 
ment on feed. Instead, this year, it has 
advanced quotations $2 ton. 

A. G. Bemmels, president of the Bem- 
mels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., was dis- 
charged from the Minneapolis General 
Hospital Monday, May 10. Mr. Bem- 
mels, while in this city a few weeks ago, 
had an attack of smallpox, and has been 
confined to the hospital for the last two 
weeks. He has returned to Lisbon. 


Northwestern Mill Reports 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following reports from interior north- 
western mills: 

MINNESOTA 

Hubbard. Milling Co. Mankato: 
Wheat-seeding finished April 25. Acre- 
age considerably reduced. Ground in 
fine condition. 

Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Belgrade: 
Wheat-seeding completed. Acreage 20 to 
25 per cent under 1919. Soil in good con- 
dition. 

Empire Milling Co., Janesville: Wheat- 
seeding completed. Acreage 10 per cent 
under 1919, 30 per cent under previous 
years. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Wheat- 
seeding nearly completed. Acreage re- 
duced 40 to 50 per cent. Condition of 
crop fair to poor. 

Gunderson Milling Co, Kenyon: 
Wheat-seeding nearly finished. Acreage 
equal to 1919. 

Cambridge Milling Co., Cambridge: 
Wheat-seeding completed. More oats 
seeded than in 1919, and 25 per cent less 
wheat. More potatoes pianted than in 
1919; early stock going in now. Fall 
rye looks good. Need warm rain. 

Stelzner’s Flour Mill, Frazee: Wheat- 
seeding finished. Acreage decreased 15 
per cent from 1919. 

(Continued on page 673.) 
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FINANCING THE HARVESTS 


Millers and the grain trade in the 
Southwest are beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of the nation-wide tightening of 
bank credits. So far, milling itself is 
not seriously affected, but there is a dis- 
position among mill owners, including 
those in strongest financial position and 
with established credits sufficient to in- 
sure them entire freedom of movement 
under any save conditions of actual 
panic, to go slow and “play safe.” 

Just now the situation is premonitory 
rather than real. It is true, however, 
that even now interior bankers are dis- 
posed to want return of loans against 
wheat stocks in country elevators, espe- 
cially those held by small operators. 
These loans cannot be easily released, 
because lack of cars makes it impossible 
to get this grain to market. Fl urther- 
more, with very slow railway movement 
and uncertainty as to when grain can be 
gotten to and through this terminal, only 
the larger concerns here are disposed to 
pay drafts against consignments, while 
some of the smaller ones probably could 
not if they would. 

Millers themselves just now are carry- 
ing exceptionally large bank loans for 
this season of the year. This is in part 
due to stocks of wheat which they have 
been’ forced to hold because of lack of 
shipping facilities, but even more because 
of the sluggish movement of shipments 
to market. Drafts against these are usu- 
ally carried in “transit accounts” by mill- 
ers, and these accounts have, because of 
the very long time taken to get cars to 
destination, continued in very large fig- 
ures, They will, of course, be reduced 
as shipments arrive and the season’s busi- 
ness is cleared up between now and the 
new-crop movement, 

As to the future, with its problem of 
funds for moving the new crop, millers 
are thoughtful without being apprehen- 
sive. Federal Reserve Bank officials and 
bankers in general are somewhat non- 
committal in conference, beyond indicat- 
ing that millers should prepare to do 
their share in handling the harvest with 
a minimum use of funds. As against 
this, there is a feeling that the one thing 
which cannot be turned aside is the han- 
dling of the farmers’ crops, and that 
money restrictions will have to bear more 
heavily on every other industry in order 
that this essential service may be ren- 
dered. Without a market for the wheat 
there could not possibly be a better credit 
situation, either East or West. 
Fortunately, millers—and to a scarce- 
ly less degree the entire grain trade— 
were never in so good financial position. 
The profits of the past five years have 
not been dispersed in dividends, but have 
been used to build up a capital strength 
never before approached in the industry, 
so that today there is hardly an impor- 
tant milling enterprise in the entire 
Southwest whose paper does not pass as 
prime, both locally and farther east. 

It is not, therefore, in any degree a 
question of millers’ credits, but purely 
one of the credit supply and of the ne- 
cessities of millers, considered economi- 
cally, as compared with those of other 
large borrowers. If the Federal Reserve 
Board in its wisdom, and granting that 
transportation is made avaiiabie, moves 
funds to the West to care for what now 
promises to be a great wheat crop, mill- 
ers will be amply able to care for their 
portion of the crop-handling; if, on the 
other hand, the wheat is left to shift for 


itself and credits left in any considerable 
degree to a general scramble, grave 
problems of financing milling may be 
presented. 


MILLING SITUATION 

A continued fair inquiry, although 
rather spotted, for flour, no relief what- 
ever from the car situation and in some 
instances mills reporting a greater short- 
age as the week progressed, and a con- 
tinued advance in the price of milling 
wheat featured the week in milling. 

While the demand for flour is spotted, 
millers generally agree that it showed 
some improvement this week. Practically 
all mills could be operated at a greater 
percentage of total capacity if the car 
situation permitted, many of them re- 
porting enough orders to warrant 24-hour 
operation. One of the larger mills has 
called in all its men from the road, and 
another has withdrawn its quotations 
from the market. In addition to the lack 
of transportation equipment, the prevail- 
ing high price for milling wheat is given 
as a partial cause for this action. 

As a result of the general situation, 
flour prices continued to advance steadily, 
reaching the top quotation for patents at 
$15.65, in cottons. Average sales were 
.on a somewhat lower basis. Those mills 
quoting the higher prices did it muvre 
to discourage buying than to place the 
actual value of the flour at such figures. 
Straights, or 95’s, were quoted up to 
$14.50, although most mills were on a 
slightly lower level. First clears were 
valued up to $13, but in this case, also, 
most mills quoted a somewhat lower 
price, with fair qualities as much as $1.50 
lower. 

MILLFEED 


Bran is being offered in very small 
quantities. Most of the mills are well 
sold ahead and, as a result, have with- 
drawn quotations from the market. In- 
quiry is good, but actual sales or pur- 
chases are very light. Bran is quoted at 
$54, sacked, per ton, with brown shorts 
at $57@58, and gray shorts at $58@60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

-.) Derr rree rier na 56,200 58 

EMME WOOK ccicccccccsiosee 43,500 45 

WOE BOS ccccwrrwccsccenne 66,500 81 

TWO years ABO ....ececeees 17,600 21 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 430,170 229,631 53 
Last week ...... 430,170 218,380 50 
Year ago ........ 410,670 251,435 61 
Two years ago... 309,120 160,316 48 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,314 bbls this week, 2,685 last 
week, 9,762 a year ago and 7,765 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 report do- 
mestic business good, 44 fair, and 15 
slow and quiet. 


SWITCHING BACK TO NORMAL 


Interterminal switching was restored to 
a practically normal basis this week, after 
a period of several weeks of restriction 
ranging from almost complete paralysis 
to part operation. Between 700 and 800 
men are now regularly at work, as com- 
pared with a normal of about 1,200; but 
with overtime and hard work, the crews 
are accomplishing practically as much as 
formerly was done with a full organiza- 
tion. About 400 of the men now work- 


ing are “outlaw” strikers who have re- 
turned to their jobs. 


NOTES 


S. F. Durrett, manager Durrett Flour 
& Grain Co., Fort Smith, Ark., called on 
Kansas City millers this week. 

C. M. Brown, sales-manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, is call- 
ing on the trade in central states. 

W. S. Gunning and W. C. Ball, of the 
Ball & Gunning Milling Co., Webb City, 
Mo., were in Kansas City this week. 

W. J. Mensendieck, of the Mensendieck 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from the West Indies and Panama. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, spent several days in Okla- 
homa this week. 

H. L. Williamson, assistant sales- 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, left this week for a tour 
of the eastern markets. 

Fred B. Burns, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, spent part of the 
week at Memphis, where his company will 
open a branch sales office. 

John A. Long is at the head of a com- 
pany shortly to be organized here to 
build a factory for the manufacture of 
macaroni and similar products. 

The annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association will be 
held at Oklahoma City, May 18-19. 

Mrs. Theodore F. Ismert, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, 
is reported much improved after a criti- 
cal illness following an operation a week 
ago. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, M. U. Norton, Mexico, Mo., secre- 
tary, will hold its annual convention at 
the Coates House, Kansas City, May 
13-14. 

A conference of wheat-growers held 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, this week is re- 
ported to have agreed upon 70c per hour 
as a standard uniform wage for harvest 
hands, 

A corn products mill at DeWitt, Mo., 
formerly operated by the Shuck-Gowing 
Milling Co., has been purchased by the 
Goolsby Milling Co., which will shortly 
install a 25-bbl Midget flour mill. 

The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, which three weeks ago 
announced completion of plans for build- 
ing a 1,500-bbl mill here, already has 
construction work under way in North 
Kansas City. 

The Hillsboro (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is building a 50-bbl flour mill, to be 
operated by electric power, and be run 
in connection with a corn meal and feed 
mill. From 15,000 to 20,000 bus storage 
capacity is being built. 

R. G. Brisbine, formerly sales-manager 
for the Matchless Mills, Minneapolis, but 
recently located in the East, has joined 
the sales organization of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, as sales corre- 
spondent in the office here. 

Information has been placed in the 
hands of Fred Robertson, United States 
district attorney for Kansas, showing 
that the I. W. W. have laid plans to in- 
fest the Kansas and Oklahoma harvest 
fields, where they will demand $1.50 an 
hour for their work. 

Otto Bresky, Boston, vice-president of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., spent the week 
at the company’s offices here, and left 
yesterday for the Northwest. Harry 
Bresky, president of the Seaboard com- 
pany, returned to New York Saturday, 
after spending a fortnight in Kansas 
City. 

Thirty-two members and guests at- 
tended the monthly dinner and meeting 
of the Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, 
Tuesday night. The meeting was largely 
devoted to the discussion of the report 
of the feed rules committee proposing a 
system of rules for the government of 
trading among club members and, so far 
as possible, with the outside trade. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week approved a resolution introduced 
by the board of directors to the effect 
that, on all millfeed, grain or seeds con- 
signed to or bought by a member of the 
board, the S— shall charge the cur- 
rent rate of interest on any sum advanced 
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on such consignments or purchases, ¢ 
minimum rate being 6 Sei cant per se 
num, 

W. G. Davisson, assistant sales. 
manager for the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Gordon B. Wood, Iowa 
representative for the firm, and E. &. 
Reed and N. D. Davisson, the company’s 
Missouri representatives, will attend {he 
fifth annual convention of the Trans- 
Mississippi Association of the Baking | n- 
dustry, to be held at Topeka, Kansiis 
May 11-12. 

D. F. Phillips, Chicago, chairman of 
the board of review of the federal grain 
inspection department, J, M. Chilton, su- 
pervisor at Kansas City for the depart- 
ment, and J. S. Hart, chief inspector jor 
the Kansas inspection department, met 
with 40 other federal and state grain in- 
spectors at Salina, Kansas, the first of 
the week. General grain-grading prob- 
lems were discussed. 

The Kansas City Clearing House As- 
sociation, in its efforts to secure more 
cars to move the blocked wheat reserves 
of the Southwest, this week sent a com- 
mittee to Washington, and another 
confer with Julius Barnes at Chicag: 
About $75,000,000 is tied up in first-ha:\: 
wheat stocks in Kansas alone, farme 
being forced to hold the wheat because 
lack of shipping facilities. 

R. A. Goerz, president Goerz Flo: 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, here this 
week, says that his company has _post- 
poned tentatively planned capacity in- 
crease for the present, because of the 
excessive cost of construction. This in- 
cludes the plan for a new mill at Me- 
Pherson, in which Mr. Goerz and his as- 
sociates are interested. The Goerz com- 
pany just now has construction work 
under way on a new office building. 

An agreement was reached this week in 
a wage controversy between the bakery 
employees’ unions and the master bakers 
of Kansas City, granting the 30 per 
cent increase demanded by the bakers, 
oven men and mixers. Bakers formerly 
receiving $30 a week will be paid $42, 
under the new scale. The drivers re- 
ceived a 1 per cent increase on the first 
$300 weekly sales, but on all sales in ex- 
cess of this amount they will continue to 
receive 6 per cent. 


7 


SALINA 

With the general tone of the flour 
business better than last week, there is, 
nevertheless, a wide variance in the re- 
ports from the several salina mills. 
Business runs from fair to excellent. 
One mill has been running full time, and 
reported more business than it could 
taxe care of. Shipping instructions are 
easier, and mills are well booked up 
Car shortage, as usual, is the adverse 
feature, practically all the mills report- 
ing they could run full time for 30 days 
at least on present orders and instruc 
tions, could they get the cars. 

Wheat this week continues its advance, 
as high as 82c over the government price 
having been paid here, or $3.02, Kansas 
City. Flour quotations: fancy patents, 
$13.60@14; 95 per cent, $13.10@13.50; 
straights, $12.60@13,—all Kansas City. 

The millfeed business is fair, with 
prices slightly up for the week. Bran i 
quoted at $2.65@2.70 and shorts at $3 
spot shipment, Kansas City. 

NOTES 

H. L. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Robinson Milling Co., is spending a weel 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Construction of the Weber Flour Mill 
Corporation’s new 1,000-bbl mill at Ells- 
worth will commence Monday, 

P. F. Fisher, Michigan representative, 
and B. D. Wright, northern Indiana rep- 
resentative, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, visited the home office thi 
week. 

J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., will attend the annual 
convention of the Trans-Mississippi As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry at To- 
peka, May 11-12. 

Among Kansas millers visiting in Sa- 
lina this week were C. W. Williams, 
manager of the Hays City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, R. L. Ward, manager of the 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, and W. 
Work, who recently sold his Ellsworth 
mill to the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 
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lhe better demand for spring wheat 
florr noted a week ago has not, so far, 
led to much new grinding. Most mills 
in this part of Canada are running about 
one-third of capacity or less. Stocks of 
flr on hand have been sufficient to 
meet any, increase in sales. The opinion 
that prices are about to follow United 
Stetes quotations upward is still held. 
‘oday’s price for standard grade spring 
wheat flour is $13.40 bbl, in 98-lb jute 
bays, delivered Ontario points. 

ft winter wheat flour is becoming 
very scarce. Mills are mostly sold out, 
and are unable to get wheat with which 
to make more. Buyers are offering 
$11.30 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, To- 
to, for a straight grade. 

Ontario spring wheat flour is in lim- 
ited supply at $1090@11 bbl, bulk, 
Montreal. 

\xporting business is dull. Mills are 
making some sales in the open markets, 
ut have had no new business from gov- 
ernment buyers. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are almost off the 
market in Toronto. Local mills may 
have small supplies, but those situated 
elsewhere are not shipping feed to cities. 
rhe official wholesale quotation for bran 

$51 ton, and for shorts $58, in bags, 
cars or mixed cars, Ontario points, but 

mills can sell all they make in a re- 
tail way at $10 ton upward over these 
prices, they are naturally favoring the 
retail trade. 
WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. The 
crop seems well cleaned up. Recent ar- 
ivals of Manitobas are available at Bay 
ports, where No. 1 northern is quoted at 
82.864 bu, cif. The basic price for 
No. 2 Ontario winter wheat is $2.55, in 
tore, Montreal, including 5c bu carry- 
ing charges. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are still soaring, and so are other 
grains. Quotations: No. 3 white Ontario 
vits, $1.05@1.07 bu, point of shipment; 
malting barley, $1.87@1.89; rye, $2.15@ 
2.20; buckwheat, $1.75@1.80; peas, $3; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.207%,— 
in store, Fort William; No. 2 yellow corn, 
prompt, $2.27, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 
Demand for oats products is light. 
Mills are running part time. Prices 
hould rise in sympathy with the grain, 
but have not done so. Old stocks are 
nple for all current needs. Rolled oats, 
*5.25@5.50, in 90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, 
| 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat hulls are selling at $43 ton, Mon- 
treal freights. 
NOTES 


Oil meal is selling at $82 ton and oil 

ke at $80, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

\bout 100 bakers are on strike in Hali- 
tax, N. S. They ask for an advance of 
15 per cent in wages. 

Stocks of Manitoba wheat at the Head 

the Lakes when navigation opened 
were about 20,000,000 bus under last 
year, ‘ 
“First arrivals of lake-and-rail wheat on 
this side of the lakes were reported early 
‘his week. These led-to the usual re- 
duction in cost to Ontario millers. 
Advices from St. John, N. B., state 
that during the past winter over 15,000,- 
000 bus of grain passed through the ele- 





vators of that city into ocean vessels for 
export. 

The union bakers of Ottawa, Ont., 
started a strike on May 2. Apparently 
the issue is the closed shop. The mas- 
ter bakers conceded the request of the 
men as to wages, but refused the other 
point. 

Several meetings of milling and grain 
men have been held lately in Toronto at 
which matters relating to control were 
considered. There is much diversity of 
opinion as to what ought to be done 
about cohtrol. The impression that it 
will continue is gaining ground, though 
no one seems to want it. 

Private letters from Great Britain state 
that Canada may be overestimating the 
quantity of wheat that will be required 
in transatlantic markets from the 1920 
crop. It is stated the continental de- 
mand will not be as great as in pre- 
war years, owing to the poverty of the 
countries concerned and substitution of 
other home-grown foods. 


Mills in eastern Canada are in doubt 
as to the quantity of wheat that will be 
needed during the remainder of the crop 
year. With little or no export business 
in sight, it seems likely the total will not 
be great. Some are buying now what 
they think they will require to protect 
domestic customers during the summer, 
under a belief that supplies may be 
short later on. 

The government of Canada is consid- 
ering a bill to place control of all com- 
mercial feedingstuffs in the hands of its 
department of agriculture. Hitherto 
there has been a division of control, 
which has led to confusion and lack of 
administration of the law. Under the 
new bill all commercial feedingstuffs 
would be regulated as to brands and 
qualities, with adequate penalties for in- 
fringement. 

The strike of bakers and bread driv- 
ers in Toronto, which was to have taken 
place on Monday morning last, fizzled 
out. The bakers decided they had no 
grievance, and would not strike in sup- 
port of drivers who wanted more money. 
As a weapon the strike is becoming more 
and more unpopular with the better class 
of working people, and many are not 
now willing to enter upon a contest of 
the kind unless they have ground which 
is good enough to secure the support of 
public opinion. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., May 8.—Winnipeg 
millers are cheerful over the prospect of 
export business. The Canadian Wheat 
Board is clearing away stocks of flour 
at seaboard, and millers are working on 
the balance of the last export order 
which has been held back. The bran is 
being commandeered by the Wheat 
Board for shipment to the Saskatchewan 
government, and will be used in the pro- 
duction of a poison for grasshoppers. 
Prices for flour remain unchanged. Stand- 
ard brands of spring wheat flour, per 
bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $12.65 
Manitoba pointS ......cccceeeeeeeecee 12.65 
Saskatchewan points .........0-50008 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 12.90 
PIMOS MGMOCE 6 icc ce ccctccccvtsveces 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 1,238 cars, 360 less than last 


week. Following are the prices being 
advanced to farmers by tne Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, together with prices 
charged millers for same grades in same 
position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
NO. 2 MOFEROFM ci ccecceccs $2.15 $2.80 
No. 2 northern ........... 2.12 2.77 
No. 8 northern ........... 2.08 2.73 
Wes 6-WREEE cescccoscccoes 2.02 2.67 
WO, 4 MOCIBE 6 oc csevccnee 2.02 2.67 
Wo. 6 @pecial ....sccsccecs 1.91 2.56 
WG, GB GPOCIRL ccc eo wecccerie 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are. not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close 
of crop year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of cash grains remain light, 
causing a slight volume of trade, De- 
mand is good, and prices keep high. All 
values declined a trifle on Wednesday, 
after advancing each day earlier in the 
week. On Thursday and Friday, prices 
picked up and quotations for all coarse 
grains are several cents higher than last 
weeks. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, $1.20% bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.823,; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $2.4114,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour has advanced 50c bbl since 
last week. The local market is quiet, 
and export business is offering. Today’s 
quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
Straight grades, $12.50; dark, $10.50,— 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


Demand continues heavy. Following 
are the prices fixed by the Wheat Board, 
in mixed or straight car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $45, shorts $52; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $44, shorts $51; Al- 
berta, “points west of Edmonton, bran 
$44, shorts $51; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $43, shorts $50; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $46, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, bran $47, 
shorts $54. 

LINSEED MEAL 


Today’s quotation: fine ground meal, 
$75 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is firm. Prices 
have not yet advanced, although milling 
oats are extremely hard to get and very 
high in price. Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $4.90 in Manitoba, $5.05 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.20 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, medium, standard or fine cut, 25 
per cent over rolled oats, in 98-lb bags. 


NOTES 


Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
on a business trip in the East. 

Winnipeg bakeries advanced their 
prices on Tuesday, 16-0z loaves now sell- 
ing, retail, for 9c, and 20-0z loaves for 
lle. Prices were formerly 81% and 10c. 


Bakers in Vancouver, B. C., went on 
strike Saturday night. They demand a 
minimum wage of $39, and have refused 
the employers’ offer of $36 per week. 
Small bakeries are doing an enormous 
trade, and the master bakers are doing 
their best to cope with the situation. 
Grocers report a apiece ? heavy de- 
mand for flour from householders. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., intends erecting a Community Club 
Building at Keewatin for its employees, 
to cost $75,000. The Carter-Halls-Aldin- 
ger Co. has charge of the work. The 








milling company hopes to make this a 
popular social center, and the manage- 
ment will be in charge of an experienced 
Y.M.C.A. man. A bowling alley, a bil- 
liard-room, and a concert-room which 
may be used also for dancing and mov- 
ing pictures will be features. Efforts 
will be made, to have moving pictures 
there at least twice a week. This under- 
taking will be a great benefit to Keewa- 
tin, and the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany should be commended for its ef- 
forts to improve social conditions there. 


M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 8.—There has 
been considerable inquiry from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and continental Europe for 
spring wheat flour, and up to time of 
writing the Canadian Wheat Board has 
had under offer 60,000 tons, mostly at 
$14 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. vessel, Montreal. 
There is also an increased demand from 
the United States, and sales of several 
thousand barrels were made at $14 bbl, 
in jute, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, American 
currency. Inquiry for winter wheat flour 
for export is also fair. 

There is no important change in the 
local market. Prices are firm, with a 
moderate business passing. Increased 
activity is expected later, as it is report- 
ed that some large local consumers will 
be in the market for supplies. Sales of 
car lots were made at $13.40 bbl, in jute, 
on Montreal, less 10¢ bbl for spot 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour is strong, and high- 
er prices are predicted. Sales of car 
lots of choice grades on spot were made 
at $11.25 bbl, in second-hand jute, ex- 
track, and at $11.40 in new jute, while 
broken lots have sold at $12 in new 
cotton and at $11.70 in second-hand jute, 
ex-store. 

White corn flour prices are 10c higher 
than a week ago. Demand is steady, and 
sales for shipment were made at $11 and 
to city buyers at $11.10 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered. 

Sales of bran without flour are being 
made at $56 ton and of shorts at $66, 
and with flour at $54 and $62, respective- 
ly, including bags, delivered. 

The market for rolled oats is un- 
changed. Prices are firm. Standard 
grades are selling at $5.60 per bag of 90 
Ibs in cotton, and at $5.50 in jute, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., will sail from Montreal for Europe 
on or about May 20, and will not return 
until the middle of July. : 

The first ships to clear from this port 
for the season of 1920 with full cargoes 
of grain were the. Western Star, for 
Antwerp, with 225,000 bus wheat, and 
the Mount Athos, for Switzerland, with 
250,000 bus. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., who has been overseas for 
the past two months on business of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, is expected to 
arrive in Montreal on May 15. 

A meeting of the Canadian Millers’ 
Committee was held here on May 6 at 
the office of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. The business trans- 
acted was of a general character, and . 
nothing of importance transpired. The 
meeting was well attended by both On- 
tario and local millers. 

In the year ending March last, 412 
steamers and 191 sailing ships, repre- 
senting a total of 1,107,801 tons, en- 
tered from sea at the port of St. John, 
N. B., the outward clearances for sea 














pint 483 steamers and 178 sailing ships 
of 876 tons. There was an in- 
_- @rease in arrivals of 241,604 tons, and of 
Clearances 266,614, indicating that the 
traffic of the port is increasing. The 
‘total exports of grain from November to 
May were 15,245,446 bus, compared with 
. 19,242,420 for the previous season, show- 
ing a decrease of 3,976,974 bus. 
A firm feeling prevails in ocean grain 
. freights from Montreal, due to the fact 
‘that the Wheat Board has engaged 30,- 
000: tons for wheat to all United King- 
dom ports for May-June and July-Au- 
st shipment, and is now in the market 
‘or another round lot. The rate being 
paid for wheat is 10s per qr. The de- 
mand from regular exporters for room 
for barley, rye and oats is quiet, only a 
few odd loads being taken at 471,@50c 
per 100 lbs for the two former grains, 
with the latter quoted at 524%,@55c. En- 
gagements of heavy grain to Antwerp 
were made at 65c per 100 lbs. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





Bakery Supplies in Vera Cruz 

In only a very few Mexican homes is 
one able to find a modern oil stove with 
an oven, states Vice Consul Myers, Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. Hence the necessity of the 
public bakery, which is usually run in 
connection with a small grocery store, 
and possesses very little equipment. Of 
40 bakeries in Vera Cruz, only five use 
any machinery. 

“The American ‘loaf’ bread,” writes 
Mr. Myers, “is practically unknown in 
this market, hard rolls and small breads 
being preferred. Nor do the bakeries 
make pastries and cakes such as are 
found in the stock of every modern shop 
in the United States. These are prod- 
ucts exclusively of the confectioners. 

“A great deal of American flour has 
been imported in the past, but, due to 
the low market price, very little has been 
coming in during the last few months. 
In March, American flour was selling on 
the Vera Cruz market at about $8 United 
States currency per sack of 98 lbs, while 
the Mexican product was selling at $7. 
The duty on American flour is 5 cen- 
tavos per kilo (about .0lc per lb). Bak- 
ers must also pay a special tax, which 
is based on the amount of flour con- 
sumed. Since industrial machinery does 
not pay duty, properly declared machin- 
ery is allowed to come in free, and it is 
always well to mark the consular invoice, 
‘Revise shipment before presenting docu- 
ments to the customhouse’; this revising, 
which costs from $1 to $1.50 per case, is 
sometimes the means of saving large fines 
on improper declarations.” 





New Zealand Wheat Acreage 
The acreage planted to wheat in New 
Zealand has gradually declined © during 
the past five years, owing to government 
interference with the crop and market, 
says the Trans-Pacific. The 1919 crop 
was considerably below the pre-war av- 
erage and did not suffice to cover local 
needs. Slightly over 100,000 bus were im- 
ported from Australia. The following 
figures show the acreages and fields of 

the principal crops for the past year: 


Acres 
Sra 209,404 6,658,613 bus 
Oats, threshing ...... 172,953 6,925,543 bus 
Oats, chaff, etc....... 298,154 469,464 tons 
18,903 708,873 bus 
9,817 414,483 bus 
38,805 7,639 tons 
18,144 1,188 tons 
19,276 104,428 tons 








Japanese Traffic Congestion 

The congestion of traffic on Japanese 
railways has led to a demand for a great 
programme of extensions by certain rail- 
way officials who point out that the coun- 
try has but five and one-half miles of 
railway per 100 square miles of territory 
and but one and one-fourth miles per 
10,000 population. These figures are far 
below those of America and European 
countries, and sponsors of the new plans 
propose doubling the mileage owned by 
the government, which now stands at 
6,200 miles, exclusive of 2,000 under pri- 
vate control. It is proposed to spread 
construction over 10 years, 





Exports declared at the American con- 
sulate at Amapala, Honduras, amounted 
to $8,414,359 during 1919, compared with 
$1,679,665 in the preceding year. 
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WINTER WHEAT MILLERS’ LEAGUE 


It is proposed to form a soft winter 
wheat millers’ league representing the 
soft winter wheat milling interests in 
central and eastern states, such as Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, the Virginias and 
North Carolina. The subject was 
broached at a recent meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and steps are being taken 
to determine the sentiment of soft wheat 
millers in the states mentioned. 

It is not the purpose, in the forma- 
tion of such a league, to interfere in any 
way with the work of the present local 
or state associations of millers or with 
that of the Millers’ National Federation. 
The league is conceived to represent the 
distinctive interests of soft wheat mill- 
ers, as do the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and similar bodies in their re- 
spective territories. It has been held 
that the Federation is not entitled to 
give its attention to sectional interests, 
but only to national questions affecting 
the entire body of millers. 

It is realized that soft winter wheat 
millers have certain peculiar problems 
and interests of their own which it is be- 
lieved could be best served by such a 
league. It is recalled that years ago 
there was a winter wheat millers’ league, 
and that out of it grew the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, the precursor of the 
present Federation. Since the discon- 
tinuance of this league, its absence has 
often been regretted by many soft win- 
ter wheat millers. 

Just how much work might develop for 
such an association is not known. There 
seems to be enough to warrant its for- 
mation. Even if it maintains no more 
than a nominal existence, without a paid 
secretary, or with one of the secretaries 
of the state associations acting in that 
capacity, there would doubtless be times 
when it could be used to advantage to 
protect or advance the interests it rep- 
resented. The existence of the associa- 
tion might be a good deal like having a 
gun,—a most convenient thing to have if 
one needed it. 


F.A.D. VS. F.O.B. 


The recent discussion of the terms on 
which flour should be sold, whether f.o.b. 
mill, freight allowed destination, or f.o.b. 
destination, suggests that the nomencla- 
ture of the trade needs another short 
and descriptive abbreviation to describe 
sales made f.o.b. mill where the price in- 
cludes freight delivered to destination in 
accord with established practices which 
serve the convenience of both seller and 
buyer. 

It is possible that the adoption of 
some such abbreviation as f.a.d., signify- 
ing freight allowed destination, or i.f.d., 
meaning including freight destination, 
might be adopted and take its place in 
accepted usage with f.o.b., f.a.q. (fair 
average quality), c.i.f. (cost, insurance 
and freight), c.&f. (cost and freight), 
and f.a.s, (free alongside ship). 

In the use of such term it would be 
understood that the sale was f.o.b. mill, 
with freight allowed or included to des- 
tination. The milling business is essen- 
tially on a cash basis, like the wheat 
business, and so long as the miller is 
obliged to pay cash for his wheat this 
would seem to furnish a good and suf- 
ficient reason why the business should 


continue on a cash basis in the interest 
of all concerned. 


MILLING SITUATION 


The output at Toledo, and elsewhere in 
this section, from week to week, is a 
most uncertain proposition, depending 
upon whether the mills are able to get 
cars or not. One 2,000-bbl mill in the 
central states made but 3,700 bbls flour 
in April, a 1,000-bbl mill made about 
5,000, and many similar instances could 
doubtless be cited. Many mills are not 
operating on an average more than 25 or 
30 per cent of capacity, and a number 
are closed down altogether. A few cars 
were available this week, hence the out- 
put showed some improvement. 

The outlook for next week is dubious. 
An order issued this week that no west- 
ern cars could be used for eastern ship- 
ments, but must be returned west, will 
hit some of the mills pretty hard, and 
materially reduce their output unless 
modified. The chances are decidedly 
against securing many eastern cars, by 
which is meant cars whose markings in- 
dicate that they belong to eastern roads. 

Wheat has been advancing rapidly, and 
flour prices are up 50c bbl for the week. 
As high as $3.03¥,, Toledo rate points, 
was bid for No. 1 red this week. One 
miller paid as high as $3.47, delivered 
Toledo, for a car of No. 1 northern. 
Even the high prices being paid do not 
bring out much wheat. New York ex- 
porters were reported bidding $3.20, 
track, New York, for wheat for export; 
Richmond, Va., was bidding $3.14 for 
No. 2 red. 

The wheat situation is tight. Millers 
have found that they could dispose of 
their wheat holdings at Chicago to better 
advantage for shipment via the lakes. for 
export, especially considering its off 
quality and that there was no certainty 
when delivery of it could be made all- 
rail. They have done this with the full 
knowledge that it will be necessary to 
pay a higher price for local wheat than 
they receive for their Chicago wheat. 
The Chicago wheat has, however, been 
sold at a satisfactory profit. 

The export _ for wheat has ad- 
vanced so rapidly and millers can, conse- 
quently, get so much better price for 
wheat than flour, that in many cases they 
are selling their wheat and realizing a 
handsome profit. Many sales of flour are 
being made much below current values of 
wheat, but these export sales of wheat 
should gradually clean up the situation 
so that flour prices will more nearly re- 
flect wheat values. 

Naturally, advancing prices have stimu- 
lated somewhat the interest in flour, al- 
though no considerable buying is taking 
place. Shipping instructions have been 
coming in more freely, and the advance 
in the market has not only caused deal- 
ers and bakers to order out their flour 
but has brought about some demand for 
additional bookings for later shipment. 

Some millers have all the business 
booked which they feel they can take 
care of for the balance of the crop, con- 
sidering the wheat, car and labor situa- 
tion. With the probabilities against full- 
time operation, due to these handicaps, 
millers do not feel that it is safe to sell 
on that basis. Neither are they disposed 
to sell flour unless they have the wheat 
bought for making it. 

The situation is well illustrated by an 
incident of this week. This office ad- 
vised a number of leading mills of this 
section of an export request for 5,000 
tons soft winter wheat flour, c.i.f., Ham- 
burg, terms cash, American dollars. Un- 
der ordinary conditions such an oppor- 
tunity for business would be interesting, 
but under present conditions it is hardly 


‘ possible to find a mill in a position to 


entertain it. 
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Millfeed continues strong and at firm 
prices. Practically all the mills are sojq 
ahead, and are not in a position to take 
on ‘new business. Pasturage is getting 
better, and the time is approaching when, 
normally, feed prices should decline, 
The output has been so small this year 
that it remains to be seen whether ihe 
usual rule will be followed, or this year 
constitute an exception. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at ‘'o- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 
Bee WOR occccccreTbsccve 13,500 28 
BAD WONEEE: wp b8'c.0.8-6 b6 00s 58.0 9,100 19 
ek. Serr ree 0 
Two years AGO .......ce00% 8,700 18 
Three years ago .......s6. 26,500 5 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, |, 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwe-t- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cvr- 
responding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet, 


| TET 12 81,510 27,033 34 
LOBOP i Ke ccces 10 86,160 24,482 28 
to Pee eee 9 64,560 34,858 rl 
Beebe ssavbes 9 62,160 14,530 23 

*Week ending May 8. tWeek ending 
May 1, 


W. F. STEELE 


W. F. Steele has worked as a flour 
salesman in Ohio for many years, and 
has the unusual advantage of both mill- 
ing and selling experience. Before ¢i- 
gaging in the business of selling flour, 





about 14 years ago, he had been an operi- 
tive miller for a number of years. U 
til recently he had represented the Ma 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio for 
seven or eight years, and before that had 
been connected at different times with 
Gregory, Cook & Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
He is now Ohio representative of tlic 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Steele has a thorough knowledye 
of milling and flour, and knows flour so 
well that his judgment is valued by those 
acquainted with him. He also follows 
market conditions and influences closely, 
and his opinion of them is always pert'- 
nent and definite. He is known amonz 
his many friends in the trade as “Bol.” 
Steele. 

IT IS TO LAUGH 


The United bakery, of the Gener:! 
Baking Co., Toledo, was placed on tl 
“unfair” list of the Central Labor 
Union, Toledo, recently. Business age! 
Quinlivan reported that the manageme! 
of the concern failed to appear befor 
the grievance committee when summone: 

May 1 a strike was called in the bal 
ery business, but all operatives did no 
respond and no shops have closed dow: 
Apparently, the strike is not going t 
get anywhere or accomplish its purposc. 


TO OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, has completed arrange- 
ments with J. F. Hall, effective at once, 
to act as its district sales-manager i: 
charge of northern Ohio, all of Michiga’ 
and Indiana, .with headquarters at To 
ledo, as this is regarded the most cen 
tral and convenient railroad point fo: 
covering this territory. An office ha 
been opened at 243 Spitzer Building. 
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Mr. Hall has been very favorably 
known in the trade of this section as rep- 
resentative of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc. which he leaves most regret- 
fully to accept a position prom ing 
larger opportunities and possibilities. 
The Weber Flour Mills Corporation has 
made unusual progress in introducing its 
flour in this section in the last year or 
in both the jobbing and bakery 


two, 
trades. 
NOTES 

A. K, Tucker has returned to Concord, 
Mich., and will rebuild his mill which 
burned there last July. 

Detroit, Mich. bakers have advanced 
the price of the large loaf from 141% to 
151,c, The retail price will probably be 
isc. Findlay, Ohio, bakers have advanced 
the price two cents, making the whole- 
sale price 15c. 


Liokers report doing a considerable 
business in resale flour lately, with prac- 
tically no mill shipment being done. They 
report that buyers do not seem to be able 
to cet the idea in their heads that now 
would be a good time to buy flour for 
future shipments. 

A leading Columbus broker advises 
that he was offered $12, bulk, the mill, 
last week for any part of 5,000 bbls soft 


wintcr wheat flour, and that he was un- 
able to find a single barrel at this price. 
One of his mills advised him that it was 


offered $3.04 for No. 2 red wheat, f.o.b. 


mii. 


vid Anderson, president National 
Milling Co. Harry W. DeVore, presi- 
dent Toledo Produce Exchange, and 
Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, attended the con- 
ference of the grain and milling trades 
with Julius H. Barnes in Chicago this 


(he railroad situation at Columbus is 
reported as easing up a little. One party 
had several cars of flour arrive, and in 
one instanee there was a car started from 
\lton, IIL, April 30, and delivered on 
track, Columbus, May 5, which is getting 
flour through quickly, in the face of the 
present congested conditions. 


Rosenbaum Bros., Toledo, received a 
cargo of 100,000 bus wheat from Fort 
William by the Lake Floravista this 
week. The steamer, built in Duluth, is 
on her maiden trip, and will go through 
the Welland Canal to the coast, where 
she will go into ocean service. This is 
the second grain cargo to be received at 
Toledo this year. 


E. Ramsey & Co, is the new style 
inder which business formerly conducted 
y the Bell-Ramsey Co., brokers, Bir- 
ningham,. Ala., will be conducted, effec- 
ive May 1. ‘The change in name makes 

change in ownership, as J. E. Ramsey 
1s been sole proprietor for the past 

> years. R. E. DeTreville has re- 
cently been added to the sales force, in 
charge of the grain, hay, flour and feed 
department, and F. S, Pollock and E. G. 
Dixon in charge of canned goods and 
grocers’ specialties, making an effective 

| aggressive selling organization. 
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EVANSVILLE 

i VANSVILLE, Inp., May 8.—Mills are 
practically at a standstill in Evansville 

| surrounding territory: Farmers are 
withholding wheat, and are frank enough 
to say that when the price goes to $3 bu 
they may bring some into the market. 
The general knowledge that there will be 

mall crop this year actuates many 

ners who can afford to, to hold their 
wheat. The price offered by the local 
tillers is $2.75 bu, and none is coming 
to market at that quotation. 

armers are now preparing ground 
for the corn crop, which is late this year 
because of the many heavy rains that 
hove come so close together. The richest 
corn ground in southern Indiana has 
hcen under water seven times since early 
i the winter, even to the extent of ma- 
rvoning families and preventing their 
children attending sch Tons of fer- 
tilizer will be used on these lands this 
‘pring to hasten germination of the corn 
‘o prevent frost getting it. County 
cents all over southern Indiana are urg- 
ing this method to secure as much of a 
“rop as possible. Farm labor is still short, 
however, and farmers are limiting their 
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pros ive crops to the size they can 
eam . 

There is still a great demand for feed 
from the mills, and people are gladly 
paying unheard-of prices. Shorts are sell- 
ng at $66 ton, and bran at $64. 

Local mills have advanced the best 
patent flour to $14 in carload lots in 98- 





lb sacks. Other grades are advanced in 
proportion. 
W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 8.—Higher 
quotations, difficulty in making ship- 
ments because of embargoes, generally 
unsettled railroad conditions, and lack of 
wheat for grinding, were outstanding 
features of flour-milling in Indiana this 
week. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at an advance of 
50c bbl over last week, hard winter pat- 
ents are 75c more, and spring patents 
are up 90c. No signs of a decrease are 
seen; on the other hand, with prices of 
the good grades of wheat continuing to 
rise, there are many forecasts of an even 
higher level. 

Some wheat is being received by mills 
and elevators in this city, but much more 
could be used. Competition for the grain 
is keen, and Hoosier millers are doing 
what is unusual for many of them, bid- 
ding outside the state for soft winter 
wheat. The impression has prevailed for 
some time that stocks of wheat remain- 
ing on farms in this state were small, and 
this seems to be borne out by develop- 
ments. 

Rising prices for the grain are at- 
tributed in part to the bids recently 
made by exporters in this territory, $3 
bu being offered for all deliveries in 
July, which will take in the first of the 
1920 crop in Indiana. Wagon market 
prices have been going up continually in 
Indianapolis recently, the latest level be- 
ing $2.85 for No. 1 red, $2.82 for No. 2 
red, and $2.77 for No. 3 red, with other 
grades on their merits. Premiums over 
this scale are understood to be available 
for grain of unusually good milling qual- 
ity. 

PRICES FOR CAR LOTS 

Soft winter patent flour is offered for 
shipment in car lots at $13.80@14.35 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter pat- 
ents are available at $14.05@14.60, and 
spring patents are quoted at $14.55@ 
15.15. 

Corn products have responded to a 
higher level of grain prices, and are con- 
siderably advanced in quotations. Grits 
are offered for shipment in car lots at 
$4.60 per 100 Ibs, sacks included; meal at 
$4.55, corn flour at $4.75, hominy at 
$4.65, hominy flakes at $5.25, and ceraline 
at $4.90. Grits show a jump of 50c per 
100 Ibs, the same raise applying to meal 
and hominy flakes. Corn flour has ad- 
vanced 45c per 100 lbs, hominy 40c, and 
cerealine 45c. 

MILLFEED 

Millers have made some progress in 
this territory in catching up with their 
orders for millfeed. Demand continues 
good, although it has slackened in the 
last two weeks. Those having stocks to 
offer are quoting bran around $57@59 
ton, sacked, mixed feed at $61@62 and 
middlings at $66@68. Hominy feed 
shows a considerable advance, being of- 
fered for shipment at $66 ton bulk, and 
$70 sacked. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, the latter as of May 8, 
with comparisons for corresponding pe- 
riods, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Pet. of 


Flour 
output activity 
TR TOG, nsb6.5 es teves dae 3,535 16 
Least WOOK <i cccecvcccccces 3,096 14 
YOOr OBO owes vccvcvcccsiese 10,630 47 
Two years ago .......++... 4,863 21 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
Wheat, Dum .....ccseceve 21,000 8,000 
COP, DUB .vecescssecvens 320,000 100,000 
Cate, DUB ciccsecccsseces 392,000 170,000 
Were er Tere te 8,000 6,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week.... 222,940 469,790 109,620 2,140 
Year ago ..... 243,420 634,690 209,940 220 
Two years ago 40,850 880,300 331,900 1,380 


NOTES 
The Terre Haute Flour & Feed Co. 
has been incorporated, with $60,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in flour and cereal 
products. John Barbazette, G. Robert. 
Stein and Leon Barbazette are directors. 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Evans and their. two 
daughters, plans to leave for Europe 
about the middle of June. The war re- 
gions and other points of interest are to 
be visited. 

The Acme-Jones Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has filed notice with the secretary of 
state for Indiana that it has withdrawn 
from this state. Edgar A. Evans, I. E. 
Woodard and John A. Reis, of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, are connected 
with the Acme-Jones Co. 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvittz, Tenn., May 8.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
quiet the past week. Sales have been 
light, consisting chiefly of small lots for 
current needs. Shipping instructions 
have been satisfactory, and no accumula- 
tion of stocks is being permitted. Opera- 
tions are slightly below the average for 
this season of the year. 

Prices have continued to show pro- 
nounced strength on account of the up- 
ward tendency of wheat. At the close of 
the week prices were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $14.25@15; standard or regular 
patent, $13.50@14.25; straight patent, 
$13.10@13.50; first clears, $10@10.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Great difficulty is experienced in getting 
shipments, and, were there any demand 
of importance, the flour could not be ob- 
tained without considerable delay. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $15@16; hard winter wheat 
patent, $14.50@15. 

Millfeed continues in light supply, with 
prices strong, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $59@61; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $65@67. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 171,840 66,806 38.8 
Last week ....... 179,340 73,774 41.1 
FOOPr OHO sciccdus 226,530 134,904 58.5 
Two years ago... 155,190 39,991 25.7 
Three years ago.. 147,300 113,942 77.3 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported to the Grain Exchange: 


May 8 May 1 
i, a, SUPER EER OE PERE 33,100 35,500 
WiORs, . BOG 00 ce sctis seer 114,000 143,000 
COG TEs doe Ve0s eosecees 98,000 120,000 
Cate, BUS ove scesiccs vive 67,000 71,500 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 

The demand for corn meal continues 
extremely light. Owing to the falling off 
in consumption, and business not having 
been profitable for the past year or two, 
it is stated that several mills have 
stopped grinding corn. Southeastern 
mills, with a capacity of 69,000 bus, this 
week ground 17,060, or 24.1 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 4,061, or 6.4 per 
cent, last week, and 20.1 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: plain meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.85@4.10; bolted meal, 10@15c 
more. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 187 cars. 

Boone Ingles is having a flour mill 
erected at Carlisle, Ky. 

Transportation conditions are improv- 
ing, but the situation is still stringent. 

John C. Bennett has been re-elected 
secretary of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change, this being his sixth term. 

The Eminence (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
completed the erection of a 25,000-bu 
concrete elevator and 100-bbl flour mill. 

A New York syndicate has acquired 
the Matosa and Pocahontas flour mills at 
Petersburg, Va., and will enlarge and 
improve the plant extensively. 

Joun Lerrer. 


OCEAN RATES QUESTION 


Reported Agreement of Shipping Board to 
Increase Wheat Berth Rates from 
40c 100 Lbs to 60c 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 8.—No action 
by the United States Shipping Board in 
the ocean rates question has been an- 
nounced, following the hearing in Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday of this week, but it 
had been reported previously that-wheat 
berth rates shortly would raised to 
60c per 100 lbs, as compared with the 
previously current rate of 40c on wheat 
and 65c on flour. According to this re- 
port, the flour rate was to remain at 65c 
per 100 Ibs. . 

This rate arrangement of 5c differen 
tial, if maintained, would be welcomed 
by millers as an initial and signal vic- 
tory and an indication that flour had 
gained the recognition demanded in the 
millers’ initial protest and petition to 
the Shipping Board. 

Concurrent with this report, there was 
another to the effect that a general 
agreement had been reached whereby 
foreign-owned shipping would hereafter 
be governed by rates established by the 
Shipping Board, and that a system of 
stabilized rates, under control of the 
Shipping Board, would hereafter obtain. 

An unfortunate feature of the present 
negotiations with the Shipping Board is 
that no transcript of the proceedings at 
the conference in March was made. That 
conference was of informal character, 
and the shipowners present did not de- 
sire a record made of the proceedings. 
In consequence of this, no precise infor- 
mation, other than the. rates themselves, 
is available on pre-war rate conditions, 
The Shipping Board, having operated 
wholly under abnormal conditions, has 
little or no guide in the matter of rela- 
tion of wheat and flour rates. 


R. E. Srerurne. 





Farm Machinery for Macedonia 

Consul Leland B. Morris, Saloniki, 
Greece, reports to the State department 
that modern agricultural machinery is 
just beginning to be used in Macedonia. 
During the recent war the Greek govern- 
ment, in order to increase the grain pro- 
duction of Greece, purchased some 200 
tractors for distribution among the ag- 
ricultural schools and large landowners, 
The machines were shipped without me- 
chanics and engineers, the result being 
that many of them have never been used, 
for skilled mechanics and operators are 
very hard to find in Macedonia. 

The Greek government eventually em- 
ployed mechanics from America as in- 
structors in schools to teach the students 
how to operate and care for a tractor. 
The farmers and landowners of Mace- 
donia watched the experiments with great 
interest. A tractor company may suc- 
cessfully introduce machines in Mace- 
donia if instructors to teach the buyers 
how to run a tractor, and repairmen to 
follow up the machines and keep them 
operating, are sent out by the company. 
If this selling policy is not used it is 
probable that any tractor shipped there 
would remain idle most of the time on 
account of some small repair. 

The limited number of tractors and the 
short time that they have been used in 
Macedonia make it impossible to say 
which type would be most successful un- 
der plowing conditions. Implement men, 
however, who have watched the tractors 
in operation seem to favor the crawler 
type. 





Japan’s 1919 Rice Crop 

Final reports on the 1919 rice crop in 
Japan have now been completed, and it 
is announced that it is the largest on 
record and in excess of the last forecast. 
The crop is put at 309,544,941 bus, which 
is 11 per cent above the 1918 crop. The 
bumper harvest of 1919, says the Trans- 
Pacific, has doubtless had some influence 
in forcing down the price of rice on the 
exchanges. 

Crops of other cereals have, on the 
whole, been satisfactory. The 1919 wheat 
crop is officially given at 31,567,536 bus, a 
decrease of 350,000 from the 1918 crop. 
The barley crop totaled 46,355,584 bus, 
an increase of 6,500,000 over the previous 
year, while the rye crop is put at 37,- 
017,958 bus, compared with 39,615,791 
for 1918. 
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FLOUR FOR FAMILY USE 


Under the conditions of the new union 
contract yielded by the Chicago employ- 
ing bakers, it is a question if the con- 
sumption of flour in the baking trade 
will be as large as heretofore. After the 
seven weeks’ strike of last spring the 
contract signed called for thirty-three 
and thirty-one dollars in the wholesale 
bakeries, with a provision for a third 
hand in small shops at twenty-nine. The 
point of friction, no nightwork, was set- 
tled by granting a new procedure, the 
terms being twenty per cent per hour 
more for work performed between the 
hours of eleven p.m. and five a.m. 

This year the men demanded a heavy 
wage increase, and various other new and 
revived clauses. The new contract calls 
for fifty dollars for first hands, forty- 
eight for second hands, and forty-six for 
third hands in small shops; thirty dollars 
per week for helpers (a new class com- 

sed of all unskilled workers around 
the baking department), also thirty cents 
per hour extra compensation for all work 
performed between the hours of ten p.m. 
and six a.m. A man working the full 
eight hours at night will get sixty-four 
dollars and forty cents per week. 

The unparalleled success of the bakers’ 
union in securing all its demands with- 
out a contest has made the drivers res- 
tive and dissatisfied, as they had asked 
for a ten dollar increase last fall, and 
after much negotiation had accepted a 
two dollar raise incorporated in a three- 
year contract. At a meeting of the driv- 
ers’ union, the evening of May 1, the 
question of reopening the January agree- 
ment was seriously discussed. Among 
those in touch with the situation it is 
confidently predicted that the drivers 
will demand a proportionate increase. 

It is plain to be seen that this means 
higher bread. The retailers had, per- 
force, to accept the situation thrust upon 
them, but they wisely sought the press, 
and informed the public when the out- 
come was no longer in doubt. It is pos- 
sible that this has stemmed the usual 
resentment manifested when the bread 
price is suddenly raised. If so, the Chi- 
cago market will care for the usual 
amount of bakers’ brands. If, however, 
the public is resentful, and particularly 
if the organized women consider it an is- 
sue and take exception to the impending 
raise, undoubtedly more home-baking 
will be undertaken for a while. 

District Attorney Clyne assures the 
public that he has his eye on the situa- 
tion, and is understood to have called 
some bakers’ officials in for questioning. 
An uncontested raise of nearly forty 
per cent actual wages in the mechanical 
department is considerable. As Bill Nye 
said, “Winter lingers in the lap of spring 
until it occasions considerable comment.” 
Comment as we wish, it takes real money 
to pay the increase, and it’s the public’s 
money. But comment on the situation is 
in order, and we will hear more when the 
increase actually occurs; after which it 
will be possible to estimate how the bal- 
ance between family brands and bakers’ 
brands will be maintained, 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Arrivals of flour in Chicago are = 
ceedingly small, and not sufficient to 
mit much business being done. e 
strike situation continues to be a lead- 
drawback. 
stocks of flour are smaller 
than they have been in many years. Sup- 


plies in the public warehouses are known 
to be greatly reduced, and blenders are 
not able to obtain the grades they de- 
Sire, especially first and second strong 
clears, which now find a ready market 
for export. Several round lots of these 
grades recently were sold through local 
interests. 

At least 20,000 bbls of rye flour were 
sold, through Chicago parties, to New 
York exporters during the week. It was 
of a 64 per cent extraction, and sold as 


. low as $10.55, and as high as $10.80, bulk, 


New York. .It is doubtful if further 
large contracts can be made with mills, 
as rye flour producers are fearful that 
they might not be able to obtain the 
grain during June and July. 

City millers are refusing to quote their 
flour, except some soft grades, as their 
bookings are of sufficient amount to per- 
mit a continuous grinding for several 
weeks, when cars are available. 

The switchmen’s strike has waned 
somewhat, but arrivals of flour continue 
to be greatly delayed. From leading 
terminals of the Northwest and South- 
west, flour is arriving in small trainloads. 
So far, the Minneapolis mill representa- 
tives here have been able to obtain suf- 
ficient to take care of their trade, with 
the possible exception of 98-lb cottons. 
There is not much change in quotations 
in any grades, compared with last week, 
except in first and second clears. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

BM WOON cic cicsveccnceas 21,250 75 

TOG WEG Coc ccicceccsaves 19,750 68 

Be BID ceri cccericedeers 21,250 75 

TWe FORTS OHO vcr ccecesove 8,500 8 
FLOUR STOCKS EXCEPTIONALLY LOW 


A record of the stocks of flour in pub- 
lie warehouses in Chicago has been made 
through the flour inspection department 
of the Board of Trade. Such figures 
have been compiled each month for about 
40 years. The stocks on May 1 amount- 
ed to 27,900 bbls, the smallest recorded 
in probably 30 years. April 1 there were 
67,000 bbls. 


GRAIN CORPORATION STOCKS 


The flour division of the Grain Corpo- 
ration has reduced its stocks of flour in 
this zone to less than 100 bbls. As the 
time approaches for the winding up of 
the Corporation’s flour business, its stocks 
are being reduced as fast as_ possible. 
It is understood that some of the wheat 
owned by it was converted into flour to 
be offered to the public prior to June 1. 

On account of the low price quoted, 
$10.60, jute, carload lots, an active ‘in- 
quiry has prevailed, and buyers who here- 
tofore have not purchased of the gov- 
ernment have done so of late. A con- 
siderable quantity of the flour sold re- 
cently has gone into territories where 
soft wheat products are used to a consid- 
erable extent, mainly in Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri. 


EXPORTING RYE MILLERS MEET 


A meeting of the members of the Ex- 
porting Rye Millers’ Association was held 
in Chicago, at the University Club, 
Wednesday. Those present were W. C. 
Smith, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; R. H. Pearce, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; G. Z. Bromley, 
Ladish Milling Co., L. M. Powell, Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., and J. H. Crit- 
tenden, J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwau- 
kee; E. A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
: Co., Chicago; F. A. Voigt, Voigt 
Milling ip Grand Rapids, Mich; F. H. 
Blodgett and W. Holmes, Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis; and P. M. 


EXPORT BUYING OF WHEAT 


Export buying of wheat has been per- 
sistent, and prices were bid up to the 
highest of the season, taking all offerings. 
The top prices were $3.05 delivered at 
Georgian Bay ports for hard or red 
winter, $3.15, track, New York, and 
$3.20 f.o.b. Gulf ports for No. 2 hard or 
No. 2 red. Liberal charters have been 
made for wheat to Georgian Bay at 21 
@2%,c bu. Millers having wheat bought 
from the Grain Corporation that has not 
been shipped are selling to exporters, 
and the wheat is being moved out of 
Chicago, as they are unable to get it de- 
livered to the mills. Even at the prices 
secured from exporters it is figured that 
there is comparatively little, if any, profit 
when the carrying charges are included. 


WORLD'S SURPLUS OF WHEAT 


The world’s surplus of wheat, as esti- 
mated by a local statistician, is around 
400,000,000 bus, exclusive of Russia, 
which is supposed to have about 55,000,- 
000. There is no certainty as to what 
Russia can do in the way of exports, ow- 
ing to transportation facilities being 
poor. India is supposed to have a sur- 
plus of 48,000,000 bus, and Argentina 
74,000,000 to 100,000,000. Argentina has 
already exported over 106,000,000 bus 
since Jan. 1, said to be a record, while 
for the same time last year it shipped 
around 20,000,000. 


CORN PRICES AT HIGH MARK 


Corn prices have advanced to the high- 
est of the season and, with the exception 
of 1917 and 1919, are the highest known. 
No. 2 yellow has sold at $2. No. 2 white 
oats have been up to $1.17, the highest 
on record; May rye has sold at $2.17, 
and barley at $1.77. There is congestion 
in all the grains for May delivery, and 
the trade is looking for still higher 
prices, unless holders see fit to unload 
in sufficient quantities to allow the shorts 
to get in. It is an abnormal situation, 
due largely to inadequate transporta- 
tion. There is a good demand for cash 
grain from the East, which is practically 
bare of supplies, and Canadian oats are 
being shipped into New England. 


NOTES 


Gordon & Pagel, prominent bakers of 
Detroit, Mich., will engage in the bak- 
ing business in Chicago. 

The Bay State Milling Co.’s Chicago 
office, E. A. Roller, sales agent, is now 
located in the Hartford Building. 

The Grain Corporation is slowly get- 
ting settled in its new quarters in the 
Adams Express Building, 115 South 
Dearborn Street. 

Ten or a dozen millers, mainly from 
the Southeast, have been in Chicago for 
two weeks trying to arrange for cars in 
order to ship wheat out of Chicago to 
their mills. 

Eugene M. Hoyne, of the recently 
failed firm of Eugene M. Hoyne & Co., 
has had his Board of Trade membership 
forfeited by the directors for misstate- 
ments made at the time he joined the 
association. 

Ray F. Sopher, who has been mill su- 
perintendent of the Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., since the organization 
of the firm and the starting of its mill, 
has resigned his position, and has been 
spending a few days with his father, 
William Sopher, superintendent of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co.’s mill. 


At a meeting of Board of Trade mem- 
bers, today, resolutions were adopted up- 
posing the passage of the proposed bill 
to tax all trades in future deliveries on 
exchanges 2c for every $10 of valuation. 
A copy was ordered sent to all represen- 
tatives in Congress and the Senate, as 
well as to members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate finance 
committee. 

To facilitate the movement of corn 
from the country the Corn Products Co. 
has arranged with grain receivers to 
have the corn billed to the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., Argo, Ill., care Indiana Harbor 
Belt Line, for account of the commis- 
sion firm. The Corn Products Co. has 
agreed to pay the average market price 
for the day the corn arrives. By this 
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method the railroads are enabled to make 
better progress in handling the corn as 
it comes in direct. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, W1s., May 8.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was good, and mills report 
some fair sales. The output was the 
largest in some weeks. Shipping direc. 
tions came in freely, but the car situa. 
tion did not show any material improve. 
ment. Most millers have a fair amcunt 
of milling wheat on hand, and are operat- 
ing to the extent that cars can be ¢e- 
cured. Some flour is being shipped via 
lakes to New England points, but most 
of it is being loaded all-rail. Inq liry 
was fair over a wide territory. With the 
strength shown in the cash wheat, millers 
are looking for an improved dem nd, 
Prices were not advanced, but held firm 
on basis of $15.25@15.60 for fancy pat- 
ents, with straight at $13. 60@ 14.30, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear continues brisk, nd 
mills are well sold up, both on first and 
second. Buyers who have been out of the 
market for some time were making in- 
quiry, and some fair sales were booked, 
All have plenty of loading orders on 
hand, and expect to ship out freely as 
soon as the car situation improves. First 
clear was quoted at $10.50@10.60, and 
second at $8.40@8.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were in the market for 
flour, and jobbers were able to sell a 
moderate amount. Most of the buyers 
have fair stocks on hand, but buy any- 
thing that is offered at reasonable price. 
Business was good with small shops in a 
small way. 

Outside mills report a fair trade with 
bakers and some of the large jobbers. 
Stocks here are only fair, and are gradu- 
ally being used up. Some of the buyers 
report that they have cars out that are 
long past due. Prices were held firm at 
$15@15.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent was brisk, 
with offerings light. Stocks here are 
small, but many jobbers have cars coin- 
ing that were shipped in April, and could 
be placed to advantage now if they were 
available. Prices firmer, being quoted 
at $14.25@14.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The domestic call for rye flour was 
slow. Most of the mills are working on 
export business, and have some good sales 
booked for May delivery. Prices were 
advanced to keep pace with the strength 
in the cash rye. Millers bought freely to 
arrive; offerings of spot were small. 
Bakers bought in small quantities. Prices 
were quoted at $11.50@11.70 for whi 
$10.40@10.60 for straight, and $8.75@9 
for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report a good demand for 
flour. Mills are operating to the extent 
that milling corn can be procured. All 
have plenty of shipping directions on 
hand, and would operate to capacity if 
equipment was plentiful. Inquiry con- 
tinues good over a wide territory, and 
some export sales were reported. There 
was a fair call for corn meal, while grils 
sold readily. Corn flour was quoted at 
$4.15@4.30, corn meal at $4.10@4.25, anc 
grits at $4@4.10, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per « 
14,500 


Smee Wek: &...66 85% 24,000 50 
Last week ........ 24,000 11,000 
Pe  *.  eererer rs 35,060... saver 
Two years ago..... 16,000 8,000 


MILLFEED 


The demand for feed for prompt shi} 
ment continues brisk from all section», 
with offerings from mills and shippe 
very light. Mills have practically nothin 
to offer, and jobbers are quoting only a 
they receive loaded cars. Stocks all ov 
the country are exceptionally light, an 
buyers are willing-to pay most any pri: 
for quick delivery. June-July feed wa 
liberally discounted, but few sales re- 
ported. Most large buyers have consid- 
erable feed coming that is so badly de 
layed that they hesitate to make new 
purchases, 

The railroad situation has shown no 
improvement, and some feed is going 
lake-and-rail to New England. Eastern 
shippers were willing to pay top prices 
for prompt shipment, but offerings wer 
exceptionally light. The call was excel 


nake 
N as 
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lent in mixed cars with flour. The state 
trade was brisk, and dealers are in 
urgent need of feed. There was a brisk 
call for red dog and record prices for 
the season were paid. 


NOTES 


p. P. Donahue, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., was in Washington, » 5 a ae 
the past week. 

The Bepper roller ‘mill, Nekoosa, has 
installed a flour-milling unit, with a ca- 
pacity of 50 bbls. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on May 1 
were 13,200 bbls, compared with 13,869 
on April 1 and 11,977 on May 1, 1919. 

John W. Jouno, manager of the feed 
:rtment of the Donahue-Stratton Co., 


de} 
in Kansas City this week on busi- 


wa 
ness. 

Major Paul J. Stern, president of the 
Atlas Bread Factory, was elected presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Milwaukee 
at annual meeting held May 4. 

T. H. Cochrane Co., Portage, has 
disposed of its warehouse and elevator 
at Mauston, Wis., to Allaby & McGarty, 
who will continue the business of deal- 
ing in grain, flour and feed. 

the M. Carpenter Baking Co., one of 
the largest. wholesale baking concerns at 
Mi! aukee, will build a three-story ad- 
dition, 386x160, to its plant at 102-106 
Seventh Street, to cost $75,000. 

it, S. Zindars, manager of the Armour 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, will leave the firm 
on July 1, and has associated himself 
with the Badger Grain Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., forming a partnership. J. H. 
Hessburg, of Minneapolis, will succeed 
Mr. Zindars. 

the Parry Products Co., of Milwaukee, 
with offices at 424 Caswell Block, will 
erect a grain elevator, mill and ware- 
house, to cost $250,000, at Thirty-sixth 
and National avenues. The main build- 
ing will be 40x350, one story, with the 
center, 40x48, eight stories high. 

Ihe business of the J. K. Rugowski 
Seed Co., Manitowoc, has been incorpo- 
rated as the Rugowski Seed Co., with 
n authorized capitalization of $100,000. 
J. H. Rugowski and William and Erwin 
Gaterman, who have been conducting the 
business as a partnership, are the in- 
corporators. 

The Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is expected to take action to ef- 
fect an advance of Ic per loaf at its 
monthly meeting. The wholesale bakers 
increased prices early in April, but the 
neighborhood bakers at that time de- 
cided to continue at the old selling prices. 
Conditions, however, have made an in- 
crease necessary now. 


H. N. Witson. 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 
' following rates for the week ended 
A 24, as quoted by the Market Reporter 
of the Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 


with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour, 
Par 

vuuntries— Coin value Highest Lowest 
A ntina ..... Peso $1.0365 $1.025 $1.012 
Belgium ..... Franc -1930 -06622 .06369 
China— 

Hongkong .Dollar 8642 975 -925 

inghai ....Tael 1.2020 1.36 1.28 
( 10- 

vakia ...Krone .2026 0165 -0155 
Denmark ..... Krone .2680 .176 171 
E AOE ownas Pound 4.8665 3.955 3.875 
F CO cse¥oes Franc .1930 0625 05952 
G any . Mark .2382 .0167 .0159 
G e ....Drachma .193 -1125 -109 
Rtaly Jcssneueen Lira -1930 04683 .04363 
J RM icteweSae Yen .4985 -485 48 
J slavia . Krone -2026 .007 .0063 
M CO. sas t 6 uo Peso .4985 .4975 49125 
N erlands. Guilder -4020 -87125 .365 
Norway ..seee Krone .2680 .2025 .193 
I RG svipene Mark .2382 .0059 -0052 
R amie -fiise Leu -1930 .0175 .016 
Se D visemes Dinar .193 .0287 .0225 
Spain vsceetmbs Peso .1930 .1745 17 
Sweden ...... Krona .2680 2225 .216 
Switzerland ..Frane  .1930 -1805 .1773 





Uruguay—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
t grain crops of Uruguay, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1919-20, 6,734 6,574 1,728 73 689 
1917-18 3,697 108 333 
1 I 1,926 110 122 
1 2,283 115 391 
19 933 40 588 
1 1,850 165 963 
872 38 1,302 
or oe 879 





1910-11, 6,973 8,648 83... css 080 
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There was no change in the flour mar- 
ket this week. Mills received inquiries, 
but the railroad situation and car short- 
age would not allow them to contract 
much new business, and only a few odd 
lots were booked. The majority of buy- 
ers are not disposed to book freely under 
present uncertain conditions, even though 
stocks are dwindling fast. Most of them 
will have to come into the market before 
new-crop flour is available, but the gen- 
eral belief is that they will continue the 
hand-to-mouth policy. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $15.50@16, standard $14.40 
@15.20, first clear $10.10@10.60; hard 
winter patent $14.40@15, straight $13.10 
@14, first clear $10.20@11.75; soft win- 
ter patent $13@145, straight $12.20@12.70, 
first clear $10@10.75. 

Some country mills reported a good de- 
mand from southern markets for high- 
grade soft wheat flour, but business was 
hampered by the car shortage. However, 
one or two sold two-thirds of their ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions on old orders 
are coming in very slowly, and mills are 
operating half-time and less. 

There were no new developments in the 
export situation, and very few cables 
were received. There was an increase in 
inquiries from seaboard exporters, prin- 
cipally for clears, but little business re- 
sulted, 

Local bakers were in the market for 
odd lots, but prevailing prices offer no 
inducement to purchase round lots, and 
buyers are confining themselves to im- 
mediate requirements. There has been 
no noticeable increase in demand from 
the grocery trade as a result of the ac- 
tion taken by the fair-price commission, 
urging housewives to do their own bak- 
ing. 

The millfeed market remained firm, 
though demand was somewhat lighter. 
Owing to the light operations of mills 
and general traffic conditions, there was 
less feed offered; in fact, wheat feed 
was very scarce. Nearly all business done 
consisted of small sales locally, or in 
mixed-car lots. Hard winter bran was 
quoted at $57, and gray shorts at $63 
@64. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SE WEE econ evceeanceree 17,000 34 
TBO WEEK oc cece cciccccses 18,400 36 
TOOP BBO .vcccvsvvesccvces 27,600 55 
TWO Years AGO ...eceeseees 10,800 21 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ree 26,500 34 
EMBt WHOK cis cceccecscvers Sayeed 29 
VORP OBO .ccevcccessicccice 58,200 75 
Two years ago ............ 28,000 36 


NOTES 


C. M. Brown, assistant manager of the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
called at this office this week. 

J. L. Rodney, president, and Carl Aus- 
bach, of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., visited the trade here on Sat- 
urday. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis this week chose two delegates to 
represent the association at the meeting 
in Chicago of the milling and grain 
trade, called by Mr. Barnes. 

The following conventions of grain 
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dealers’ associations will be held during 
May: Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
at Decatur, May 11-12; Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at Oklahoma City, 
May 18-19; Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Galveston, May 21-22; Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, at Wichita, 
May 26-28. 

E. C. Andrews, Louis Valier and G. S. 
Milnor represented the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club, A. J. Bauer and J. P. Lillie 
the Flour Trade Association, and C. L. 
Niemeier, J. O. Ballard, J. H. Watson, 
G. H. Powell, E. C. Andrews and Mar- 
shall Hall the Merchants’ Exchange, at 
the conference called by Mr. Barnes in 
Chicago on Friday. 

At a special meeting of the executive 
committee of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association, the following resolution 
was adopted: “Realizing the present 
shortage of freightcars available for 
grain-loading, the members of this as- 
sociation agree to subscribe for equip- 
ment bonds.” ‘This action was taken to 
encourage the building of more boxcars 
for grain-loading than the railroads un- 
der present conditions are able to pro- 
vide, in the hope that private individuals 
and corporations will give the matter at- 
tention. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 8.—Flour 
prices have incfeased steadily, and late 
reports show a continued advance. Mills 
report considerable flour booked ahead, 
but are hampered by car shortage and 
interruptions in traffic caused by em- 
bargoes and strikes, which added further 
difficulties to transportation. While some 
mills were reported idle and in urgent 
need of orders for immediate shipment, 
others report a good run and even better 
than normal. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $16@ 
16.70; standard patent, $15@15.50; bak- 
ers patent, $13.50@14.10; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patents, $14.90@15.05; 


other hard wheat patent, $13.60@14; 
first clears, $11.30@12.90; soft winter 


wheat short patent, $14@14.60; other 
soft winters, $12.15@13.30. Wheat bran, 
$57.50@59.50. 

NOTES 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track: corn, etc., 
nominal, 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 877,000 bus; 
corn, 44,000; oats, 12,000; barley, 966,000; 
rye, 43,000. 

James H. Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in New 
Orleans this week. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export, 133 cars; corn, export 12, local 
39; oats, export 2, local 70; rye, export 
8, local 1; barley, export, 23. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Sugar Prices in Utah 


Ocven, Utan, May 8.—Retail sugar 
prices in Utah jumped to approximate- 
ly the same schedule as in eastern states, 
when the large sugar-refining corpora- 
tions announced the advance to $22.75 per 
100 lbs, making the jobbers’ price $24.90 
and the retail figure 28c lb. Sugar is now 
being sold in three-pound bags by the 
grocers, who claim that the supply is 
limited. The Utah fair-price commission- 
er, J. H. Funk, announced that he had 
reported the new price to the federal of- 
ficials at Washington, D. C., but ex- 
plained that if the price had not been 
advanced, sugar necessary for Utah and 
Idaho residents would have been shipped 
to the East, with disastrous effect for the 
people here. The sugar-beet prices for 
next year will be based upon the price of 
sugar secured by the manufacturers, ac- 
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cording to agreements that have been 
signed. However, the price for last year’s 
crop of beets was made when sugar was 
selling at $10.50 to the jobber. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., May 8.—Some millers in 
the Omaha territory report a slight im- 
provement and better prospects in the 
flour trade, while others say there is 
virtually no change, compared with a 
week ago. Feed continues in excellent 
demand at firm prices. The car situa- 
tion, which is still very acute, and the 
embargoes, have interfered seriously with 
business, 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
cee ee 10,512 43 
SD WOE bos ceveesc esata 14,315 59 
BORE OBO vena Ceveseiaesates 19,698 84 


Leicn Lesiir. 





Late Mr. Arend’s Estate 


Giascow, Scortanp, April 19.—The 
will of the late Waldemar Arend, of M. 
Kosmack & Co., flour importers, Glas- 
gow, who, as explained previously, was 
a naturalized German whose sons fought 
with the British army, shows a personal 
estate amounting to £43,156. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO APRIL 30 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbls 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
April 30 1 3 2,766 114,175 104,642 
April 23 2,612 112,282 101,776 
April 16 2,707 110,650 99,264 
April 2,576 109,143 96,557 
April 2,631 107,374 93,981 
March 26 2,614 105,360 91,360 
March 19 2,506 103,531 88,736 
March 12 2,134 101,605 86,230 
March 6 ° 2,116 99,694 84,096 
Feb 1,884 97,559 81,980 
Feb 2,006 95,315 80,096 
Feb 1,904 93,109 78,090 
Feb. 1,942 90,694 76,186 
Jan 2,270 88,282 74,244 
Jan 2,314 865,581 71,974 
Jan 2,670 82,722 69,660 
Jan 2,280 79,651 66,990 
Jan 2,472 76,473 64,710 
1918 1919 1918 

Dec. 2,206 73,442 62,238 
Dec. 2,437 70,445 60,032 
Dec, 3,275 67,730 657,595 
Dec. 3,126 64,853 54,320 
Nov. 2,739. 61,897 61,194 
Nov. 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 2,532 65,571 465,708 
Nov. 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct. 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 2,530 45,884 38,688 
Oct. 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 2,814 $89,140 33,498 
Oct, 2,754 35,637 30,684 





Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis, 


WHEAT (BUS) 


--Receipts—, -——-Stocks——, 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
1,896 134,851 106,732 
2,185 141,842 120,891 
1,798 149,252 137,861 
1,644 153,897 150,446 
2,527 158,907 161,246 
2,240 163,476 175,101 
2,386 169,176 189,807 
3,014 174,066 203,038 
3,178 178,171 212,062 





Bed. 37 2.2.08 5,664 2,889 182,625 219,306 
Feb, 20 ....6.. 4,961 3,840 188,696 225,833 
Feb, 13 ......+ 4,183 6,171 195,718 233,403 
Feb. 6 ....00e 3,887 65,842 202,330 242,729 
Jan, 30 ....... 6,421 8,371 210,938 245,683 
Jan, 23 ....... 5,671 6,267 217,148 247,159 
Jan. 16 ....06. 8,217 8,788 225,642 249,266 
Jan. 9 .cccsee 8,556 7,007 234,191 251,164 
Tan. 3 wcccece 8,364 4,937 243,463 253,484 


1919 1918 1919 1918 


Dec, 26 ......- 9,603 17,239 251,069 254,050 
Dec, 19 ....26. 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec, 12 ......+ 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec. & ..csees 11,113 18,932 268,521 257,234 
Nov, 28 .....++ 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 21 ...00. 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14 ......- 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov, 7 ncovces 15,460 13,673 298,406 292,436 
Oct, 82 ....s0% 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 84 ....... 20,774 20,350 288,604 271,373 
Oct. 17 ....05- 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 10 ....e0% 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oct. 8 ..csees 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,337 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to April 30, 742,705,000 bus, 
against 711,448,000 a year ago, 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to April 30) 


1919-20 %1918-19 
Wheat, bus ......... 98,333,000 148,170,000 
Flour, bbls .......... 15,381,000 22,733,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 169,572,000 250,469,000 
*Includes relief and A. EB. F. shipments, 
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The flour market situation is practi- 
cally unchanged from last week, save 

trhaps for a somewhat firmer tone 

rought about by the continued demand 
from foreign buyers and the adverse in- 
formation on world’s wheat supplies. 
Buyers are still disinclined to make new 
purchases when so many of those pre- 
viously made have not yet been delivered. 
Of course there is some buying, but it is 
only in small lots and mostly of spot 
stuff picked up to meet immediate needs, 

The principal interest in the market at 
present is the continued demand from 
abroad, and though a great deal of it is 
magnified beyond its actual proportions, 
there is still a strong call for flour from 
nearly all parts of Europe. These in- 
quiries, however, give a false impression 
as to the total amount required, which 
sometimes has a tendency to stiffen mar- 
ket conditions unduly. For example, 
there was one inquiry from a London 
concern for a full cargo destined for 
Germany, which evidently passed through 
several hands. This gave it the effect of 
being several times larger than it actu- 
ally was. The trouble with this lot, like 
several others, was that the buyer wanted 
to purchase on the basis of c.i.f. destina- 
tion, which arrangement does not appeal 
to sellers here, on account of the risk 
involved. 

The activity in rye flour for export, 
which marked the previous week, was en- 
tirely missing from the market during 
the week just closed. This, together with 
the fact that the Grain Corporation only 
purchased 3,500 bbls straight flour at 
$9.90, f.a.s., Pacific Coast points, went to 
make up a very dull week in the flour 
market. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $15.75 
@16; standard patent, $14.75@15.25; 
first clear, $11@11.75; soft winter 
straight, $12@13; hard winter straight, 
$13.75@14.50; first clear, $10.80@11.75; 
rye, $11.35@12,—all in jute. 


BUSINESS MEN AND TRUCKMEN 


For the past several years the dis- 
putes between merchants and truckmen 
who do their hauling have been going 
from bad to worse, and the strikes that 
have frequently occurred, usually being 
settled by the merchants giving in to the 
demands of the truckmen, seem to have 
developed a feeling on the part of the 
latter that there is no limit to which they 
cannot go. In consequence, it has been 
found necessary for the merchants to 
take a firm stand to prevent these spas- 
modiec and annoying tie-ups of the city’s 
supply of goods. 

To bring the matter to a showdown, a 
large number of New York merchants 
met last week and tossed their hats in 
the ring for a finish fight by organizing 
an independent trucking association. 
William Fellowes Morgan, president of 
the Merchants’ Association, offered a 
resolution that would make it impossible 
in the future for truckmen to interfere 
with the rights of merchants not in any 
way involved in such disputes as might 
develop, and which would protect resi- 
dents of the city from the inconvenience 
caused by stoppage of delivery of their 
food and other supplies. 

All the ape business organizations 
re Behind this movement. It resulted 
from a round-table conference between 
their representatives and those of the 
truckmen’s union, with Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Ames, who was sent here 
from Washington in the hope that a set- 
tlement be reached. Finding the 
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representatives of the truckmen’s union 
obdurate, nothing remained but to give 
in to them, and thereby place the entire 
population of the largest city in America 
at their mercy, or to fight to a finish, 
which it was decided to do. 

It is now stated on good authority that 
proceedings under the provisions of the 
Lever act will immediately be instituted 
against the leaders of the truckmen’s 
union should they in any way attempt 
further to obstruct delivery of supplies. 


FLOUR SHORTAGE IMMINENT 


That a flour shortage, which may be- 
come very serious, is threatening New 
York, has been pointed out for the last 
week by those who are close observers of 
existing conditions. The actual spot mar- 
ket is quite bare of flour, and the amount 
that is being actually delivered from the 
Jersey terminal points to the New York 
City piers is estimated conservatively at, 
or less than, 10 per cent of the normal 
supply. 

This condition is, of course, a direct 
result of the recent strike, which, though 
broken, is apparently not ended. One of 
the principal troubles is caused by the 
half-hearted way those now hired to 
handle flour are doing their work. In- 
stead of working to somewhere near 100 
per cent efficiency, they are actually per- 
forming on less than half that percent- 
age. 
The situation’is not exactly critical yet, 
but unless a very radical change occurs 
within the next few days it is quite pos- 
sible that it will be very serious before 
the end of the coming week. At the 
present time it seems extremely doubtful 
whether anything can be done to bring 
about the much-needed change. 

There have been many occasions for 
talk of a flour famine here, but probably 
the city was never so close to actual need 
as it is now. With no relief in sight, 
it would appear difficult to avert. 


NOTES 


Fred C. Ropte, manager of the flour 
and feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co,, Minneapolis, has been in 
New York for a few days. 

M. C. Fagan, who for some time has 
been general sales-manager of the Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, has resigned his 
position with this company. 

John Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and John W. 
Cain, sales-manager of the Midland Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, were on change 
here Friday. 

Samuel Knighton and B. H. Wunder 
represented the New York flour trade at 
the conference held by Julius H. Barnes 
in Chicago last week. Mr. Wunder also 
represented the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

The pessimism over general conditions 
observable in some quarters in this coun- 
try is not justified, according to Albert 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank, who 
has just returned from an extensive trip 
throughout the Orient. He says there is 
no cause for alarm about the financial 
situation. 

Freight rates on foodstuffs shipped to 
England on British vessels have been in- 
creased 30c per 100 Ibs—from 45c to Tic. 
As the British ministry of food has 300,- 
000,000 Ibs of hog products in warehouses 
in the United States, this increase in 
freight rates means that the English 
public will have to pay $90,000,000 more, 
for these products alone, under the new 
shipping rates. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., has been nominated as a 
member of the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange. Mr. Tan- 
ner is one of the youngest men ever se- 


lected as a member of the board, and 
the fact that such selection has been 
made indicates a continuance of the de- 
sire on the part of members to intro- 
duce‘ some new blood into its governing 
body, for which they are to be com- 
mended. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., May 8.—As a rule, 
millers this week reported trade dull, ow- 
ing to the sharp advance in prices and no 
chance of shipping the product. The 
jobber is doing the bulk of the busi- 
ness, as he is able to sell far below mill- 
ers’ prices and, being well supplied, will 
probably continue to hold the trade. The 
retail trade is selling flour at about $1 
under the carload quotations today. 

The general opinion is that the flour 
demand will start up as soon as the rail- 
road conditions improve, and_that this 
is likely to happen any day. 

The mills in this city are doing the best 
they can to keep running. One, having a 
large local trade, is teaming the wheat, 
and others are persuading their help to 
move cars and load them with flour, some 
of which manage to get outside of the 
city, where they are picked up and for- 
warded. 

Kansas mill agents here say they are 
doing a big business, and are keeping the 
home offices flooded with shipping direc- 
tions, but that cars are scarce. Prices 
were advanced about 50c this week. Short 
winter patent was quoted at $14.75@ 
15.50, and standard patent at $14@15, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills advanced their 
prices fully $1 this week. Resellers, how- 
ever, were offering this flour at less. 
Short winter patent was quoted at 
$14.65, standard patent at $14.25, and 
pastry at $13.10, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are again higher, with sales 
of all the offerings of prompt or June 
shipment bran at $1 advance. With few 
exceptions the mills have nothing to of- 
fer for a month after they get started. 
Standard middlings are held at $3.50, 
flour middlings $2.50 and red dog $2.50, 
over last week’s prices. With everybody 
wanting feeds, and little on offer, it 
looks as if prices would go out of sight. 
Pastures are still backward in this state, 
and cattle are not likely to get out on 
grass before the first or middle of June. 

Winter wheat mills have a little feed 
for June shipment at $59 for bran, $62 
for middlings and $60 for mixed feed, 
with sales reported very light. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in light sup- 
ply, the mills not running to any extent, 
and prices were advanced about $7 ton 
this week. Hominy feed is offered quite 
freely, but demand is light, and prices 
only steady. Gluten feed scarce, and 
trade fair. Cottonseed meal firm, with 
some sellers asking $1 advance. Oil meal 
higher and strong; resellers have the 
market to themselves, and are getting 
$65.50@66. The mills are quoting prompt 
shipment at $68, and futures at $70. 

Buckwheat very scarce, and quoted at 
$4.75@5 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buf- 
falo. Milo maize is offered freely at 
$2.80, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats higher and firm. The mills 
are not running, but there is a plentiful 
supply of package goods, and with sugar 
scarce and milk high, the demand is not 
as good as usual at this season. Oat feed 
scarce, and quoted at $49, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. The scarcity has shut off of- 
ferings of stock feeds. It is said there 
will be no offerings of consequence of 
oat feed until July. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Bee PONE Vane ccdcctdacs 64,900 39 
| eee Pee 96,350 58 
Be Sh wephiew 10 duke ves 132,876 80 
Sy nD NN dd ccc wntes 109,550 66 
Three years ago ......... 130,700 78 


NOTES 

M. B. Scanlon, of the Erie Flour Co., 
is now located in Ellicott Square. 

While quite a fleet of grain vessels ar- 
rived this week, few are leaving, owing 
to the scarcity of fuel coal. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were nearly 4,000,000 bus, over 3,000,000 
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rye and 485,700 wheat. Last year the 
receipts were 5,400,000 bus. 

Chairman Frank F. Henry, of the 
Hoover-for-President Club, says that , 
there is Hoover sentiment, and lots o/ jt. / 
It is widespread and forceful in }:rie/ 
County. } 

There were no shipments of wheat by 
the Grain Corporation this week. he 
only grain loaded was about 90,000 ys 
rye, and this is believed to still be within 
the city limits. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 4,0:0,. 
000 bus, compared with 6,539,000 a \ car 
ago. Last year there were 15,700,000 |jys 
of all kinds of grain in store here, w)iile 
today only half that amount is repor ed, 

One big flour-buyer here figures jut 
that there is going to be a lull in the nm: jl|- 
ing business. With not much export de- 
mand, jobbers and bakers bought ah-ad 
and the consumer stocking up fast, he 
believes it isn’t wise to take hold at tl.cse 
high prices. 

Junius S. Smith, who was appoir:'ed 
weighmaster of the Board of Trade in 
1870 and held that position until 1: 14, 
when he retired, died here this wi ck. 
He was born in Clinton, N. Y., in 130, 
and came to Buffalo by the canal ro ite 
before the railroad lines were exten ed 
that far west. 

The report that the superintendent of 
public works has released restrictions on 
the barge canal to permit passage of «ny 
kind of boat is not taken by canal-hyat 
men here to mean that 1,000 or more 
New York harbor barges will be seni to 
Buffalo loaded with merchandise and 
carry grain back. In their opinion it 
simply allows certain-shaped boats to be 
towed through the canal. 

The railroad strike in Buffalo has sct- 
tled down to a deadlock and the sitia- 
tion today, so far as the movement of 
grain or flour out of this city is con- 
cerned, is the worst since the trouble 
started. The elevators are unloading 
grain slowly, and will take care of all 
destined for this port. With no coal 
here, and many cargoes being diverted to 
other ports, the movement of grain will 
be very light in this direction. 

E. Baneassr: 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 8.—The local flour 
market is almost demoralized, due to the 
uncertainty existing as to the future. 
Some of the local salesmen of western 
mills report that they have been with- 
drawn from the market, and are not al- 
lowed to offer any flour. Shortage of 
wheat, inability to get cars, the refusal 
of railroads to accept shipments even 
when the cars are available, are all given 
as reasons. 

The arrivals of flour in Boston the past 
week for local consumption were only a 
trifle over 9,000 bbls, the smallest in miny 
months, and unless there soon is a 
cided increase in receipts, the mar'ct 
here will be seriously affected. Despite 
all these unfavorable factors, no special 
anxiety is being shown by either large or 
small buyers. The flour coming forward 
is apparently sufficient to keep the trace 
going from day to day, and it is not wor- 
rying about tomorrow. 

One feature of the local market is 
offers of resale flour made here from 
time to time. This has really been ‘\e 
factor that has kept the local marhct 
unruffled. Flour has been sold at seco: 
hands at 50c@$1 bbl under current » iI! 
quotations, and in a few instances in 
even greater reduction in price has bc n 
made. Most of these offerings have ben 
of spring patents, but it is reported tit 
some hard winter patents have been 1\- 
cluded. Even at the cut made below |'ic 
mill quotations, the sellers are said to 
making a good profit. 

Inquiry indicates that there is ve") 
little interest shown in the current 0)- 
erations of the Grain Corporation, °s 
its dealings are not taken seriously ») 
flour men here. There is not much like- 
lihood of any claims being presented ‘0 
the Grain Corporation by flour men here 
for a readjustment of profits, as priccs 
have ruled about $3 bbl above gover'- 
ment quotations, 

Sharp advances in flour prices we'e 
made during the week, 50@75c bbl -1 
sacks on spring wheat brands, and about 
50c on hard and soft winters. The price 
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of spring clears has also advanced, with 
less disposition shown to make conces- 
er flour is offering in a limited way 
and held at a high range of prices, with 
a quiet demand. Corn products have ad- 
vanced 25e per 100 Ibs over last week. 
Oatmeal also higher, with a good demand. 


sToCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
May 1, 1920, as re orted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, SI owed an increase of 
2,600 bbls over the previous month. Ac- 
cording to ‘the statement issued, the 
amount on hand was 41,911 bbls, com- 
pared with 39,309 on April 1 and 30,066 


a year ago. 


NOTES 
Luigi Musumeci, baker, Lawrence, 
Ma::. is bankrupt. Liabilities, $3,043; 


asscts, $1,135. 

One of the results of the strike of 
Hebrew bakers, now in progress, is the 
incorporation of the Workingmen’s co- 
tive bakery, Lynn, Mass., with $50,- 


op 


000 capital. 
Algonquin Stores Co., Beverly, 
Ma... bakery, ete., has been incorporated, 


with $60,000 capital; also the Betty Al- 
den, Inc., Boston, food products, bakery, 
etc., with $60,000 capital. 

The peak of the retail price on flour 
at (he present time in Boston was reached 
M:.» 7, when a well-known Minneapolis 
patent was advanced 50c, to $20 bbl, in 
wood. Other well-known brands are 
quoied close to this figure. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

‘ocnester; N. Y., May 8.—Some mills 
here have not turned a wheel this week, 
shut off as they are from Buffalo ele- 
vators and the wheat supply by the out- 
law switchmen’s strike there. Other mills 
have run on short time and reduced out- 
pt There has been some inquiry, but 
mills without wheat have no notion of 
t 
wheat in hand. Mills with some wheat 
in the bin have made sales, but transac- 
tions have been restricted and mostly 
for spot. 

rhe same conservatism persists among 
jobbers and retailers that has marked the 
course of events ever since the January 
lump. Despite the fact that flour prices 
are steadily working higher, each time 
there comes an advance, instead of stimu- 
lating buying, it acts as a depressant. 
Some say they will not buy a barrel of 
flour more than is necessary until after 
June 1, If it continues to advance then 
they will be forced to buy at the higher 
price, but should it slump, there will be 
no profits melting away overnight. 

Millers are almost a unit in the belief 
that flour prices must advance still fur- 
ther. This is based not alone on the 
hortening supply of good milling wheat, 
but with the pasture season at hand 
when cattle will be turned out, with less 
demand for millfeed, lower feed prices 
mean a corresponding bulge in flour. The 
cool weather and late season have already 
held this price adjustment back at least 
10 days. 

here is one particularly unfortunate 
aspect of the high flour prices. Thou- 
scnds of small jobbers and retailers, 
when flour is fairly cheap, buy by the 
car. With a car of flour now selling 

se to $5,000, many of these smaller 
concerns must do a hand-to-mouth busi- 

ss. Spring wheat patents have ad- 

iced sharply, averaging about 50c bbl. 
Clears have jumped 50@60c, and low- 

ade in the case of some mills is 75c 
gher. Western mill agencies have ad- 

need along with the rest, and are quot- 
ing around 90¢ above last week’s prices. 
Yesterday one agent here got two ad- 
‘ances on best patent and bakers, aggre- 
rating 40¢ on each. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 

urs: spring patents, $16.50 bbl, cotton 
‘S's, car lots, Boston; local, $16; bakers 

itent, $15.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
‘on; spring straights, local, $15.50, cot- 
on 98’s; clears, $11.50@12, cotton 98's, 
ir lots, Boston; local, $11.50; low-grade, 
>7.50@9, jute, car lots, Boston. Western 
inill brands: fancy patent $16.95, and 
bakers patent $15.85, both basis cotton 
98's, jobbing. 

Soft wheat flour prices at various mills 
range from firm to a sharp advance, with 


ng on business until they have the. 
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winter straights quoted at $13.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$15. It would be like looking for needles 
in a hay stack to find any good wheat 
here under $3 bu, and with reported 
offers of $3 for new wheat by export 
agents, July and August delivery, the 
tone is decidedly bullish. There has 
been a fair demand for the best brands 
of local-made rye flour, with some round 
lots sold. Prices have tightened up again 
and best white brands are now quoted at 
$12 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Offerings of western rye flour neglected, 
and prices barely maintained. Quota- 
tions: light, $11.50 bbl; medium, $11; 
dark, $10@10.50,—all in cotton 98’s, job- 
bing basis. 

Demand for millfeeds far exceeds sup- 
ply. Most mills have withdrawn quota- 
tions, except for small lots. About ev- 
erything moved is in mixed cars and, 
aside from local offerings, prices are only 
nominal, Spring bran, sacked, $64 ton, 
jobbing; winter bran, sacked, $62, mill 
door only; spring middlings, $68, sacked, 
jobbing; winter middlings, $67, mill door; 
rye feed higher at $58, sacked, jobbing. 
Western feeds, at no time plentiful, 
scarcer and higher. Ground oats, about 
exhausted and no receipts from West, 
$94 ton; corn meal, $83,—both bulk, job- 
bing. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ....ccscsccscsees 6,100 33 
Last WOOK cccsccccccccccce 9,000 48 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

O. R. Truax, of 178 Caledonia Avenue, 
has installed a new Vulcan bake oven 
which he will use in connection with his 
delicatessen shop. 

The Lembeck & Betz malthouse, Wat- 
kins, burned, with an estimated loss of 
close to $100,000. Sugar to the value of 
$50,000 was stored in it, and only a small 
part of it was saved. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetprta, Pa., May 8.—The flour 
market during the past week ruled very 
firm in sympathy with the continued up- 
ward movement of cash wheat in the 
West, influenced by the active demand 
from abroad, and mill limits were fur- 
ther advanced. Trade was more active. 

Rye flour ruled firm and higher under 
light offerings and in sympathy with the 
strength of rye, but trade was quiet. 
Demand for corn goods was only mod- 
erate, but prices were firmly held. 


NOTES 


J. B. Pultz, of the grain firm of J. B. 
Pultz & Co., is visiting his sister in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ellis McMullin, of the David McMullin 
Co., grain, hay and feed merchants, has 
returned from Buffalo. 

Frank Miller, flour broker, who re- 
cently married Mrs. C. F. Pope, is, with 
his bride, in the Bermuda Islands. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on May 1 was 282,863 bbls, against 338,- 
187 on April 1 and 189,279 a year ago. 

Harry Watts, of the C. M. Wessels 
Co., advertising agents, has been pro- 
posed for: membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

Hubert J. Horan and William M. 
Richardson represented the Commercial 
Exchange at a conference of grain men 
in Chicago on Friday to discuss prob- 
lems of the grain trade, 

John B. Matthaei, traffic manager of 
the Commercial Exchange, went to Buf- 
falo on Thursday in an endeavor to speed 
shipments of oats tied up there and at 
points west. The shortage of oats here 
is acute. 

William Oswald Dundas, retired flour 
manufacturer and a member of a noted 
family of this city, died in Washington, 
D. C., on Thursday, of heart disease, 
at the age of 79. e retired’ about 20 
years ago as head of the Dundas Food 
Products Corporation, of this city and 


Washin, Until 1908 he lived in 
Philadelphia. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were Stuart Hyde, of the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; John A. 
Reis, grain dealer, Indianapolis, Ind; H. 
Bodenheimer, importer, Paris, France; 
P. A. Murphy, miller, Minneapolis; Har- 
ry Freer, grain dealer, Chicago; Burton 
Joseph, grain shipper, Chicago; J. N. 
Kurtz, Century Milling Co., Morgantown, 
Pa; C. J. Reitz, grain dealer, Buffalo; 





Peter Orr, grain importer, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 
Samvuet S. Daniets. 
BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., May 8.—Flour was 
marked up almost daily this week, yet 
the advance was largely nominal, reflect- 
ing the gain in wheat, but representing 
the views of sellers much more than of 
buyers. Something was done for export 
in soft winter straights, near-by and 
western, and in hard wheat clears. Lead- 
ing bakers, fearing a shortage on account 
of the miserable railroad service, bought 
some springs and hard winters on spot 
where they could do so at a good dis- 
count under mill prices, but the buying, 
although including one or two 5,000-bbl 
lots, was unimportant and smacked of 
being done under compulsion. 

Springs were booming but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $15.25@16; 
standard patents, $14.25@15,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Some brands 
were held well up to $17, with the mills 
predicting $25. Sales were confined to 
some spot offerings at prices well under 
mill rates. 

Hard winters were upward but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $15@15.75; straights, $14@14.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c 
less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. Mills 
kept pace with wheat, but the trading 
seems to have been confined to resale 
offerings at considerably under manu- 
facturers’ limits. There are good sup- 
plies to come forward, bought in the in- 
definite past, but they must hurry. 

Soft winters were buoyant and more 
active, chiefly for export, short patents 
closing nominally at $13.75@14.25; near- 
by straights, $12.50@13,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 60c more in wood, 40c less in bulk. 
Patent was seldom called for, because in 
many cases it was held higher than the 
jobbing price of the local mills. Straight 
experienced a better demand, and fair 
sales of both near-by and western were 
made to the exporters. The bulk of the 
business was done about midweek and 
included a round lot of 100 per cent 
Indiana stock at $11.75, and some fine 
quality near-by at $12, both basis bulk. 
Since then prices have hardened all of 
50c bbl, though without developing any 
further trading. At the close, scattering 
cars of near-by straight were offered at 
$12.50 in second-hand 98-lb cottons, with- 
out takers. 

City mills ran moderately, though still 
greatly handicapped by the poor railroad 
service, made good sales, domestic and 
export, and advanced prices 50¢ bbl on 
flour and $1.50@2 ton. on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 39,370 
bbls; destined for export, 29,465. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
26,179 bbls flour and 882,759 bus rye. 

Major J. M. Wharton, local millers’ 
agent, is back at business again after a 
brief illness. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 7,104,000 bus, against 
1,408,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Eugene A. Slack, president Terminal 
Shipping Co., who was recently operated 
on for internal trouble, has returned to 
business. 

The People’s System Bakeries has 
leased for a term of years the store at 
the southeast corner North Avenue and 
Charles Street. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, is undergoing treat- 
ment at the Mercy Hospital, this city, 
for stomach disorder. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators, as posted on ’change to- 
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day: wheat, $3.40 bu; corn, $2; rye, $2.60; 
barley, $2; oats, $1.50. ™" 7 

The Romera, in port. to load a full 
cargo of flour for Danzig; for account 
the Polish relief committee, is being han- 
dled by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to May 8, 1920, 278,351 
bus; year ago, 493,725. Range of prices 
ns week, $1.77@1.91; last year, $1.71@ 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to May 8, 1920, 1,556,409 bus; 
same period last year, 1,218,581. Range 
of prices this week, $2.50@3.18; last 
year, $2.20@2.40. 

Harry Fink, formerly of C, C. Fink & 
Co., flour jobbers, and later associated 
with White & Co. and Trueheart & Rus- 
sell, respectively, has embarked in the 
automobile business, 

The Italian Star Line, havirig pur- 
chased the steamer Liberty Land from 
the Shipping Board and negotiating for 
others, will operate a freight service be- 
tween Baltimore, Genoa and Naples. 

Walter J. Bienemann, executive secre- 
tary to the fair-price commission of 
Maryland, has been made acting commis- 
sioner by Attorney-General Palmer, vice 
Commissioner William H. Killian, re- 
signed. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and George S. 
Jackson, second vice-president Grain Cor- 
poration, represented Baltimore at the 
Chicago conference of grain and flour 
men this week. 

While Chamber of Commerce member- 
ship certificates have sold up to $400, the 
last sale is said to have been made by 
the estate of the late Lewis S. Tyler, 
for many years local manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., at $300. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship 
Co., with a capitalization of $6,000,000, 
will operate nine steamers out of Balti- 
more—four to Mediterranean ports and 
five to Cuba, Central America and 
through the Panama Canal to Pacific 
Coast ports. 

It is announced that 7,000 employees 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in and 
around this city, have decided to combat 
the high cost of living by establishing a 
co-operative store for the sale of the ne- 
cessities of life at something below the 
present cost level. 

The Western Maryland elevator, 
through the efficient management of John 
A. Peterson, superintendent, made a rec- 
ord last Sunday by loading 180,000 bus 
rye aboard the steamer Baydouglas in 
6% hours. The ship was cleared for 
La Pallice, France, by Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd. 

Visitors were H. Simon, New York 
manager of L. Dreyfus & Co., grain im- 
porters, and Henri Bodenheimer, grain, 
Paris, France; P. P. Donahue, of Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., flour, feed and grain, 
Milwaukee; L. N. Ritten, grain, Minne- 
apolis; I. Sakai, Yamashita Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan; W. L. Hobgood 
and J. H. Cooper, flour, Richmond, Va; 
M. Gross, flour broker, New York. 


Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Dearer Sugar in Britain 

Lonpon, Enc., April 21.—The house- 
wife is being gently prepared for the 
fact that in a month’s time she will be 
asked to pay about 2d per lb more for 
sugar. At present the price is 10d, but 
it is said that, with the increased prices 
being asked by Cuban growers, there is 
a possibility of sugar being as much as 
Is 6d. Manufacturers have already to 
pay the new rates for sugar, but the 
new retail rates will not come into force 
until May 15. The quantity of sugar to 
be issued to householders for jam-mak- 
ing this year will be approximately 35,- 
000 tons, but the confectionery trade will 
only receive one-half of the amount is- 
sued to it during 1919, which was ap- 
proximately 166,000 tons. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Declared exports from Coquimbo, 
Chile, to the United States decreased 
from $1,057,402 in 1918 to $768,505 in 
1919, and those from Talcahuano, Chile, 
increased from $995,402 to $1,168,910 in 
the same time. 








The Glenn pool, one of the largest in 
the United States, and the greatest in 
Oklahoma until the discovery of the 
Cushing, is sixteen miles almost directly 
south of Tulsa, the wonder oil-city of the 
Southwest, a city of marvelous and sub- 
stantial growth and many millionaires. 

But before venturing further in an ac- 
count of the oil developments, it may be 
well to generalize a bit on the oil fields 
of the Southwest. 

BEGINNING OF COMMERCIAL WELLS 

Kansas and Texas each produced a few 
barrels of oil in 1889, and Oklahoma in 
1891, The production was not of com- 
mercial importance, however, until 1901 
in Texas, 1903 in Kansas, and 1904 in 
Oklahoma. During the following four 
or five years. the increase was enormous. 
Northeastern Louisiana also developed an 
oil field. 

Oil men, in order to have a distin- 
guishing name for this part of the coun- 
try, grouped all the oil fields of the 
Southwest under the title, “Mid-Conti- 
nent oil field.” Yet the field is natural- 
ly divided by an uplift of the rock for- 
mation that occurs just. below central 
Oklahoma. There are no valuable de- 
posits of oil in that direction until this 
ridge has been passed. By this natural 
division, the Oklahoma and Kansas oil 
districts, which are in reality one natural 
field, stand apart from those to the south. 
The Arkansas district is also a part of 
this field. Texas has four fields, geologi- 
cally separated; and to one of these, the 
Gulf Coast field, the oil district of north- 
western Louisiana belongs. 

These great oil fields of the Southwest 
cover an area hundreds of miles in ex- 
tent, though it should not be thought that 
the earth of any oil region is all under- 
laid with oil. Far from it. Many “dry 
holes” are drilled even among producing 
wells, This proves, what oil men know, 
that oil fields or districts are made up of 
many “pools,” so called because oil has 
collected ‘in sand deposits and formed 
pools. The extent of an oil field is meas- 
ured by the distance that pools can be 
discovered in any direction in the par- 
ticular geological formation in which 
they obtain. Yet pools are found at dif- 
ferent depths in the same fields, but in 
different sand deposits. 


WHAT ARE OIL POOLS? 


A pool may be no larger than a pond 
on the surface of the ground, and from 
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FROM INDIANS TO OIL 


(Continued from page 642.) 


that size up to a lake ten miles in width 
by eighteen miles in length, such as the 
Bartlesville 1 on the Cherokee Indian 
reservation, in the northeastern corner of 
Oklahoma. Beginning three miles north 
of Tulsa, there is a shallow pool five to 
seven miles in width and twelve miles 
long. Then there is the celebrated Glenn 
pool, a few miles south of Tulsa, fifteen 
miles by six to seven in extent; and the 
equally celebrated Cushing pool, thirty- 
five miles west of Tulsa, which is eleven 
miles in length by three to four in 
width. 

The: Oklahoma oil, region is in the 
northeastern quarter of the state. It ex- 
tends, roughly, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles east and west by one hundred 
miles north and south. The pools in the 
southern central part of the state be- 
long, geologically, to the north-central 
Texas field. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GLENN POOL 


The Glenn pool made Oklahoma known 
to the oil world. The first well to tap 
this pool was drilled on a cattle range, 
and the men who drilled it staked their 
last dollar on the outcome; though why 
they expected to find oil there is not told 
in the records of the venture. When the 
well penetrated the “pay sand,” on Nov. 
22, 1905, the oil gushed to the surface 
with enormous force. The volume was so 
steadily maintained that oil men were 
convinced that a great pool had been dis- 
covered. 

This well was declared by the enthusi- 
asts to be the wonder of the age. At any 
rate, the great increase in Oklahoma’s oil 
output in the next few years was main- 
ly due to the Glenn pool, for other wells 
were quickly drilled into it. 

It is a matter of record that in the 
early days of this pool the price of the 
oil averaged forty cents a barrel. At 
one time thousands of barrels were pri- 
vately contracted for at twenty-five cents 
a barrel. 


THE CUSHING POOL 


The Cushing pool was another wonder 
of the oil world. It has been said that, 
“considering the quantity of the output 
and the quality of the oil, it has not been 
equaled on the American continent.” The 
quality of the oil is said to be second only 
to that of the Appalachian field of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

The discovery of the Cushing pool, 
which is twenty-five miles west of the 


Glenn pool, was directly due to the lat- 
ter, for drilling was carried on to the 
west to discover whether the same sand 
might not extend in that direction, and 
if - whether it might not also be rich 
in oil. 

Oil was discovered in what is now the 
Cushing district on March 17, 1912, but 
the real Cushing pool was not discovered 
until December, 1913, when the drill 
reached the deep sand. In 1914 the 
Cushing field produced 21,944,900 barrels 
of crude oil. In 1915, it yielded 49,079,- 
700 barrels. 

The wells in the Cushing district range 
2,376 to 2,780 feet deep to the top of 
the sand. The sand is from eighty to 
one hundred and twenty feet thick. The 
larger wells, those in the main pool, pro- 
duce about three thousand barrels per 
day. The average is 1,750 barrels. Some 
wells, however, at the north end of the 
pool, went as high as five, nine, ten and 
twelve thousand barrels per day. Some 
of the gas wells gauged fifty to one hun- 
dred million cubic feet of gas per day. 

Cushing has ten large oil refineries. 
The largest has a capacity of five thou- 
sand barrels daily. One of the refineries 
has railroad siding and capacity to load 
forty-nine cars with refined oil at the 
same time, and can ship one hundred 
cars in a day. 


THE BARTLESVILLE DISTRICT 


By leaving Tulsa on the afternoon lim- 
ited train for Kansas City, an eight-hour 
run, one passes through the Bartlesville 
district, on the Cherokee reservation, by 
daylight. The town of Bartlesville, al- 
most directly over the great pool of the 
same name, is distinctly an oil town, or 
little city, rather, for there are paved 
streets, tall office buildings and oil re- 
fineries. Without oil, perhaps there 
would be nothing at all here but a rail- 
road section-house, 

The Bartlesville pool is the largest in 
area in the entire Southwest. Yet an- 
other important pool, nearly twenty miles 
in length by one to five miles in width, 
lies only a dozen miles to the east. This 
is the Nowata pool. 

As the traveller goes through this dis- 
trict and across the Oklahoma boundary 
line into Kansas, he is impressed with one 
feature of the oil business,—its primi- 
tiveness. For many miles along the road 
one sees pumps standing out on the wide 
prairie like gaunt and ugly prehistoric 
birds of some giant crane family, me- 
thodically lowering and raising their 
heads and long necks. Not a building 
nor a structure of any kind marks the 
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place of these lonely pumps. 
operated by long rods having a common 
center in some fittle engine-house. The 
oil is carried away in two-inch pipes to 
some distant battery of tanks. 

When a well has been completed and 
the pump installed, there is apparently 
nothing to do but pump, pump, pump in- 
terminably until the well goes dry. When 
drilling, when exploring for hidden pools 
of ofl one thousand to two thousand feet 
below the surface of the ground, there is 
activity, excitement, and a satisfying of 
the desire to exercise the sporting: blood 
that is in most of us. But after the well 
has been completed, the rest of the gaine 
seems as little exciting as clipping cou- 
pons from inherited securities. A ficld 
of pumping pumps offers less play to 
the imagination than a field of growing 
grain. But, oh! the returns! A well in 
the Glenn pool, the Cushing or the Bur- 
tlesville, can give cards and spades to 
any gold diggings ever discovered by the 
forty-niners. 


They are 


ENTER THE INDIANS 


As the great Bartlesville and many 
other pools are on the Cherokee Indian 
reservation, and many producing wells 
are on the Osage and other Indian laniis, 
the Indians have prospered exceedingly 
as a result of the discoveries. It is said 
that the Osage Indians, about two thou- 
sand in number, are the richest tribe of 
people that are classified by tribes in 
the world. 

Leases of lands from the Osage Nation 
are secured through the United States 
government. Auctions are held at stated 
intervals, and leases go to the highest 
bidders. At one auction, the lease on 
one hundred and sixty acres brought six 
hundred thousand dollars. The record 
price, however, was made on another 
lease. This was on an eighty, also, but 
in Texas. The price paid was three mil- 
lion two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars! These transactions were not 
gambles, for the land was over proved 


. pools, the limits of which were well d 


fined. 

The government holds the money of 
the Indians in trust for them, disbursing 
dividends quarterly. Many of the In- 
dians get several thousand dollars a year 
each. 

An Osage Indian cannot sell his min- 
eral or oil rights, but the government 
restrictions have largely been removed 
from the Creeks and Cherokees. Some of 
these Indians have sold the oil rights 
to their lands. 

Many stories are told of how som 
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Indians spend their money, and of how 
other wealthy Indians do not spend theirs 
at all, but live as they did before oil 
wells were drilled. For example, one big 
fat “buck” on the Osage reservation, 
who has a city bank president’s income, 
delights to drive, with his family, in a 
Packard car driven by a Negro chauffeur. 


In no other way can he get so much sat- 
isfaction out of his money; and he feels 
ig as any oil producer. 

\n instance illustrating the Indian’s 
childlike desire for new toys, regardless 


is 


of what they cost, even equaling that 
trait in some newly-rich whites, was told 
to me and vouched for, but I do not 
vouch for its truth. In a small town in 


the oil district of Oklahoma, the local 
undertaker, being up to the minute in 
enterprise, bought a white motor hearse. 
When it arrived, his enterprise took the 


form of driving it about the streets as 
in advertisement. A group of Indians, 
standing on a corner and looking into 


space, and as animated as the old-time 
wooden Indian of cigar-store fame, sud- 
denly came to life. They grunted and 
looked again; then headed straight for 
the undertaker’s place of business. The 
hearse was standing in front, and the 
undertaker was admiringly looking it 
0 . 

“How much?” demanded the spokes- 
man of the Indians, as he reached the 

Huh? How much what?” asked the 
surprised undertaker. 

“How much you take?” 

“Four thousand dollars.” 

‘I take it!” 

Well, I'll be blankety blanked!” com- 
mented the white man. 

\nd take it the Indian did, paying for 
it with a check on the bank. Then four 
of them climbed into the white hearse 


and two, who had had experience in 
driving automobiles, upon the driver’s 
Se Opening the throttle wide, they 


drove around town and then headed into 
the country and for their homes, burn- 
ing up the road as they went. 

veral days later the white hearse, 
no longer white, came back into town 
with its load of live Indians. Pulling up 
in front of the undertaker’s the Indians 
alighted, as the undertaker came out on 
the sidewalk. 

‘How much?” again asked the spokes- 
n n. 

“Huh? How much what?” 

“How much you give?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“I take it.” 

“Well, Pll be blankety blanked!” com- 
mented the white man. He wrote a 
check, and the Indians marched solemnly 
back to the street corner where they had 


‘Stood a few days before, to look again 


into space by the hour, with all the ani- 
mation of the old-time wooden Indian 





A Small Battery of 250-bbi Oil Tanks 


with the bunch of wooden cigars in his 
hand. 

Another Indian with a big income but 
no “social pilot” to show him how to 
spend it, saw a grand piano in a store 
one day, on which some one was playing. 
Music hath charms, you know; and it 
charmed this Indian out of the price of 
the piano right then and there. He 
loaded the piano into, or upon, his auto- 
mobile, and proudly drove home, out into 
the country. Arriving, he saw what had 
not until that minute occurred to him; 
namely, that the piano would not go into 
the house, unless the bed and the rest of 
the furniture came out. So the piano 
was placed on the humble porch, covered 
with a piece of canvas, and left to its 
own musical reflections. And there it 
stood for many days. What finally be- 
came of it is not told in the story. 

But what is money to an Indian, when 
white men are paying him for the privi- 
lege of pumping oil which the Indian 
doesn’t want, out of the land that the 
Indian didn’t want in the first place? 
The joke seems really to be on the whites. 


TULSA, THE OIL CITY 


Tulsa, in the northeastern quarter of 
Oklahoma, is surrounded by oil pools, or 
would be if they were on top of the 
ground. The spots that look like little 
lakes on an oil map represent oil pools 
one thousand to two thousand feet or 
more below the surface. Tulsa is in the 
center of the greatest concentrated oil 
fields in the country. It is the only dis- 
tinctively “oil city,’ though there are sev- 
eral “oil towns” in the country. The 
population of Tulsa is approximately sev- 
enty thousand, according to conservative 
business men there, and eighty thousand, 
according to the boomers. 

Because this part of the state was 
largely Indian land, there were no towns 
of importance; therefore towns were 
built up near the large oil pools, as 
Sapulpa at the Glenn Pool, Cushing at 
the Cushing pool, and Bartlesville at the 
Bartlesville pool. A central oil town 
was a logical outgrowth as the field was 
developed; and so Tulsa, from a small 
town a few years ago, rapidly grew into 
a full-fledged city. While its growth 
was mushroom in rapidity, it was not so 
in character; for the city has many sub- 
stantial business blocks and office build- 
ings, many miles of asphalt-paved streets, 
while the residence sections would be a 
credit to any eastern city. The residences 
range from modest bungalows to the im- 
posing residences, with large grounds, of 
oil “magnates.” it is boasted that Tuisa 
has eighty millionaires. One of the re- 
cent acquisitions is a really beautiful yet 
dignified country clubhouse at the edge 
of the city, overlooking a rolling, pic- 
turesque golf course. The city is so 
closely built, so centralized, that while 


the golf course is in the country, the 
clubhouse is at the edge of a beautiful 
residence district. I have never seen the 
business section of an American city so 
distinctively “business” nor so compactly 
built as is that of Tulsa; and this is ac- 
centuated by the business center being 
upon a mound, which slopes in all di- 
rections. 

It was possible to build Tulsa as it has 
been built, because it was “built to or- 
der,” and a rush order, at that. Only 
about three years ago, to indicate the 
rapidity of its growth, a forty-acre tract 
of farm land adjoining a residence dis- 
trict was platted. ‘Today there is scarce- 
ly a vacant lot in the subdivision. 

Tulsa is neither a railroad center nor 
a jobbing city. Of course it could not 
be a distributing center unless it were 
first a railroad center. It is not even on 
any great main line of railroad. It was 
built because there was a distinct need 
for a financial center in the great oil 
field. 

Oklahoma had, in the early part of 
1919, one hundred and seven oil refin- 
eries and three thousand four hundred 
miles of pipe line. The invested capital 
in the refineries was approximately one 
hundred and eighty-one million dollars. 

Tulsa, or rather West Tulsa, across 
the river three miles or so from the 
business center, has seven refineries. The 
invested capital is approximately fifty- 
three million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The daily crude oil capacity is 
thirty-nine thousand five hundred bar- 
rels, The largest refinery in the state is 
at Tulsa. Its invested capital is forty- 
seven million dollars, and the daily ca- 
pacity is fifteen thousand barrels of 
crude oil. 

Tulsa is largely a city of young men. 
Many of the eighty millionaires are young 
men, and their money was made in oil. 
Let it be emphatically said and thor- 
oughly understood that this means in oil 
production, and not in speculating in oil 
lands or by selling stock in oil com- 
panies. 

The banks of Tulsa carry deposits of 
fifty to fifty-four million dollars, all “oil 
money,” directly or indirectly. 

A notice in bold type is posted in the 
railroad station at Tulsa as follows: 

“Regular Oil Field Sleeper between 
Shreveport, Texarkana, Fort Smith and 
Muskogee.” Many oil men at Tulsa have 
interests in the Shreveport, La., district. 
Therefore, a “regular oil field sleeper” 
is a great convenience. I should like to 
travel in that sleeper, for there is some- 
thing in an atmosphere of common in- 
terest, particularly in a new country, that 
is mentally exhilarating. One hears oil 
discussed on all sides, and on every train 
in Oklahoma. It becomes intensified as 
the oil fields are reached. During a re- 
cent visit to Tulsa I heard much about 





oil-producing, but not a word about 
stock-selling companies. The latter, 
though there were never many in the 
Oklahoma field, all departed for the 
north-central Texas fields, because those 
fields were more sensationally advertised. 

When one has been in the oil-saturated 
atmosphere of the oil fields for a short 
time, he is bound to feel the lure, and 
he then longs to drill a well himself; but 
it is no poor man’s game, since the war 
sent prices of all materials and labor sky- 
rocketing. 

Nobody knows, in the oil fields, who 
may be the next millionaire. That dis- 
tinction may any day come to any oil 
producer. There is that chance. Oil- 
producing is a business of itself, always 
a chance that a great well may be drilled. 


FUTURE OF OKLAHOMA-KANSAS FIELD 

James H. Gardner, oil geologist, of 
Tulsa, says of the possibilities of future 
developments of the Oklahoma-Kansas 
field: 1 

“This field is still in the process of 
wildcat development. The curve of new 
discovery still runs high. New pools are 
being opened each year. The Garber 
pool, of Oklahoma, lies farthest west of 
the developed area, and is the big sur- 
prise of 1919. In its large number of oil 
sands, its extending area, its high-grade 
oil and the possibilities of still deeper 
production, it stands out as the most in- 
teresting spot in the Mid-Continent field 
at the present time. In the same part of 
the state, but not so far west, is the new 
Billings pool, also of high relative im- 
portance. In Kansas, the Augusta and 
Eldorado pools are likewise along the 
frontier of westward extension. 

“So it appears probable that a number 
of new pools will yet be brought to light 
before the north, south and west limit of 
pools is finally outlined. New sands are 
constantly being distovered at deeper 
levels in various localities. With cheaper 
supplies and increased prices. for crude 
oil, it is safe to assume that intensive 
drilling will bring to light many big sur- 
prises.” 

THE TEXAS OIL FIELDS 

The Texas oil fields are: the Gulf 
Coast field, extending along the entire 
coast for five hundred miles and fifty to 
one hundred miles inland; the Balcones, 
fifty to one hundred miles west of the 
western boundary of the first-named 
field, and covering a large area with 
comparatively few wells; the sensational 
Ranger field, almost exactly in the cen- 
ter of the state, covering one hundred and 
fifty miles north and south by 100 east 
and west; and the famous Electra field, 
adjoining the Ranger on the north and 
extending to the Oklahoma line. This 
field is approximately seventy-five miles 
square. 

Texas began to be a large producer of 
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A Travelling 


crude oil in 1901, as a result of the gush- 
er on Spindle Top mound at Beaumont, 
in the extreme northeastern part ef the 
Gulf Coast field. In 1902 this field pro- 
duced 18,014,000 barrels of oil, and in 
1905, 36,576,000. In 1918 the output fell 
to 22,661,000 barrels, while that of the 
north-central fields, due to new dis- 
coveries, jumped to 52,900,000, 


DISCOVERY OF SPINDLE TOP POOL 


It would be difficult to find a parallel 
in both human interest and commercial 
importance, either in history or fiction, 
to the story of the first great gusher in 
the Gulf Coast field, on Spindle Top 
mound at Beaumont, as told by the man 
who drilled the well and discovered this 
wonderful pool. 

Listen to this, for a plain tale of thrill- 
ing interest, told so simply that you 
might almost think that he was describ- 
ing the blowing of.soap bubbles instead 
of the opening of the greatest oil well 
and one of the richest pools ever de- 
veloped in the United States. After 
weeks of great discouragement, combat- 
ing natural obstacles and financial dif- 
ficulties—but let the historical record of 
the event, as written by Reid S. McBeth, 
who had the story from the discoverer, 
Captain Anthony F. Lucas, tell what 
happened: 

“The drilling proceeded for about three 
hundred feet deeper than the quicksand, 
with alternating layers of limestone, cal- 
mite, dolmit and sulphur. At length, 
while lowering the four-inch rod with a 
resharpened bit, the group of men at the 
mouth of the well realized that the cas- 
ing, the rod and the two-inch cable were 
beginning to rise. A driller was on top 
of the sixty-eight-foot derrick, but the 
beginning of the upward movement of 
the pipe was so gradual that he had time 
to reach the ground before things really 
began to happen. Captain Lucas and the 
drillers stood spellbound as the move- 
ment of the casing increased in mo- 
mentum. 

“Suddenly, with a mighty heave, the 
casing shot into the air, carrying with it 
the upper works and heavy tackle of the 
derrick. At a height of some five hun- 
dred feet above the derrick, the heavy 
rod, before a strong wind, twisted and 
bent, and came crashing down to the 

nd, while the men scurried to safety. 
he remaining four-inch pipe, freed of 
the weight of the upper portion, fol- 
lowed with even greater rapidity, shoot- 
ing through the top of the derrick. With 
the second section of casing, there came 
a gush of muddy water. This was fol- 
lowed by a volley of rocks and fossils, 
and finally gas. 

“Then came the oil, which soon settled 
down to a six-inch stream, spouting to a 
height of two hundred feet or more, then 
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breaking in the wind to shower the sur- 
face of the hillock. At first the oil came 
at an estimated rate of one thousand 
barrels an hour; then it increased to two 
thousand, and quickly to three thousand 
and four thousand. By the end of the 
third day the volume had settled down 
to a steady flow of seventy-five thousand 
barrels per day.” 

Thus was the great Lucas well brought 
into existence, ‘and an oil boom started 
that echoed around the world. 

The discovery of Spindle Top pool was 
quickly followed by a whirlwind boom in 
oil development, and in mushroom pro- 
motion stock-selling companies as well. 
Some promoters, having secured a lease 
on ground forty-five feet square on 
Spindle Top mound, at once organized 
with a one million dollar capital stock, 
“authorized.” But more will be said of 
such companies farther on. 


DISCOVERY OF RANGER AND ELECTRA FIELDS 


In passing, it may be said that the 
Balcones oil field, just to the west of 
the Gulf Coast field, is not causing any 
great enthusiasm among oil men, for 
there appears to be too much field and 
not enough producing wells. 

Oil sand in what is now the Ranger 
field, in central Texas, was discovered at 
a depth of one thousand to one thousand 
and forty feet in 1894-5, and some pro- 
ducing wells were drilled in the latter 
year, some flowing wells, in fact. But 
not until 1917, when deep wells were 
drilled, did the real boom begin. In Oc- 
tober of that year the McClerkey well 
was drilled by one of the big companies 
near the town of Ranger, in Eastland 
County. It was the first deep well in that 
region. The depth was three thousand 
two hundred and sixty feet, and it start- 
ed with one thousand two hundred bar- 
rels per day. 

This well marked the opening of an- 
other of the world’s greatest oil-produc- 
ing districts. Yet this was not the actual 
discovery of the deep “pay” sand, for 
the same company had previously drilled 
a three-thousand-foot well to the north- 
west of Ranger, in Stephens County; but 
having no storage, the well was partially 
closed and only a small quantity permit- 
ted to flow. 

In March, 1919, the Ranger pool was 
well defined. It was estimated from sev- 
eral deep wells that it covered approxi- 
mately twenty-five square miles, a little 
lake some seven miles in length and of 
irregular width, in the sand over half 
a mile below the surface. In January, 
1919, there were about forty-seven wells 
producing oil from this pool. It was 
also reported that some twenty more had 
been drilled to the top of the sand, when 
drilling was stopped, awaiting storage. 

In this county, Eastland, notwithstand- 


ing that the Ranger pool was but twenty- 
five square miles in extent, there were 
one hundred and eighty-five wells be- 
ing drilled; thirty-three ‘others had 
reached the top of the sand and shut 
down; forty-seven were producing; twen- 
ty-nine were dry holes or gassers; one 
hundred and twenty rigs were built and 
awaiting machinery, and one hundred lo- 
cations had been selected for drilling. 
This gives a total of five hundred and 
fourteen wells and prospective wells. In 
the entire Ranger field, which includes 
nine counties and parts of three others, 
there were twelve developed pools. 

It is estimated that it costs forty 
thousand dollars to drill and complete a 
well in the Ranger field. Therefore, not 
estimating for tools to drill, the cost of 
leases, steel storage tanks or gathering 
pipe lines, there was an investment of 
forty million dollars cash in Eastland 
County. 

The Electra field, adjoining the Ranger 
on the north, covers two counties and 
parts of four more, and extends across 
the Red River into southwestern Okla- 
homa. Wichita Falls County includes, 
near or at the very brink of the river 
separating the two states, the great sen- 
sational pools of that field. They are 
the Burkburnett, Electra, Iowa Park and 
Petrolia. These great wells are also in 
deep sand, from two thousand to four 
thousand five hundred feet below the 
surface. 

In February, 1919, the output from 
wells in the Electra field and the Ranger 
field just to the south—the entire north- 
central Texas district—was one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand barrels a day, 
or at the rate of approximately forty- 
six million barrels a year. This produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Burkbur- 
nett pool, 53,365 barrels per day; Electra, 
12,875; Iowa Park, Holliday and Petrolia 
pools, 865; Eastland County wells, 46,- 
160; Stephen County wells, 7,440, while 
wildcat ventures reported seven thousand 
barrels. 


DRILLING “DRY HOLES” 


An oil producer of thirty years’ ex- 
perience, when asked how many wells he 
had drilled, said, “I don’t know, but I 
do know that I once drilled twenty-four 
dry holes in succession.” Another man 
told me that he had drilled twelve dry 
holes in succession; and I heard of still 
another who drilled six dry holes among 
producing wells. Such is luck! On the 
other hand, there is a one thousand-bar- 
rel per day well near Tulsa that is iso- 
lated; there is not another well within 
three miles of it. This well is the result 
of a wildcat venture. It was drilled on 
a site chosen by a geologist. Also, it 
may be repeated, such is luck! 

A few dry holes will be felt by small 
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companies or a man of small means, byt 
they are not felt by the big companies, 
for they are lost in the average. 

The cost of drilling a well in Oklahoma 
ranges from four or five thousand to 
thirty thousand dollars. The deep wells 
of north central Texas cost from forty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars. W ges 
of drillers are ten to fourteen dollars 
day. These costs will of course decrease 
as the country returns to normal condi- 
tions. 


BIG COMPANIES TAKE FEW CHANCE 


The oil business with the big com- 
panies is as carefully systematized as any 
manufacturing or commercial business, 
nor is it any more speculative than the 
latter. The various activities of the big 
producing companies—the refining bre nch 
of the business is carefully avoided in ‘his 
article—may in a general way arbitravily 
be divided as follows: ; 

1. The leasing or buying of land in 
promising localities and where new pvols 
of importance are discovered. The big 
companies have scouts out all the ti ue, 
looking for prospects wherever dril ing 
is being done. 

2. The big companies also employ 
geologists, who, perhaps, should be 
grouped with the scouts, but that would 
hurt the dignity of the geologists. 

3. Financing is a particularly impor- 
tant division of the oil-producing bisi- 
ness. 

4, Drilling is a distinct division of the 

business, and means more than merely 
boring a hole in the ground. If space 
permitted, it could be shown how men 
have succeeded in districts where otiers 
had failed, because of their ingenuity in 
overcoming difficulties. The discovery of 
the great pool at Spindle Top mound at 
Beaumont, Texas, is one instance. 
5. The actual producing of oil. ['x- 
perience, judgment and ingenuity play 
as much of a part here as they do in 
drilling. When the oil sand is struck, 
nature and a pump do not do the rest. 
One man may make a good producing 
well out of a well from which anotiier 
man could get only a few barrels a day. 
There are many reasons why this can be 
done, all based upon experience «nd 
judgment. It is even said that an old oil 
producer can, after drilling, estimate the 
amount of oil that may be expected jer 
acre. 

When a new pool of importance is 
covered, it is a safe prediction that some 
of the big companies will quickly have 
leases on all the land over it that is not 
already leased. The big companies «re 
not the prospectors and pioneers of the 
oil fields; they play a surer game than 
that. 


SMALL PRODUCERS THE REAL PIONEER 


Great credit belongs to small produc- 
ers for the development of the oil fields 
and the discovery of most, if not all, of 
the big pools: A plan that is not un- 
usually adopted, in order to finance the 
explorations of a tract, by small prod 
ing companies or individuals of moderate 
capital is, in substance, as follows: 

A tract of acreage is purchased, the 
larger the better. The producer divic'es 
it into smaller tracts, reserving the ccn- 
ter one on which to drill. Then he sc'ls 
all the others at a moderate price per 
acre, with the distinct understanding that 
the whole affair is a speculation. Tlie 
money that he secures on the sale of ‘lie 
small tracts pays for the original trict 
and finances the drilling of several wells 
near the center of the land. When s«!l- 
ing the small tracts, he enters into an 
agreement to drill several wells on ‘he 
land reserved. If oil is discovered, «ll 
the investors can readily sell their land 
at a good price, whereas if oil is not 
found, their loss will be slight. 

By this method of financing, expe*i- 
enced oil producers are enabled to do 4 
large amount*‘of drilling. This plan has 
also been followed by promoters and g:t- 
rich-quick companies in the oil fields of 
north-central Texas. On the face, their 
schemes look good. Their two weakcst 
points are, first, that such companies «re 
not producers; they make their money 
selling stock or leases or land, so wiy 
be a real oil producer? The second weak 
point is that such companies would n°t, 


if they could, buy land in proved fields 


or near wells in known pools, because 
they will not part with their money, an‘, 
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moreover, they have no intention of ac- 
tually going. into the oil-producing busi- 
ness. 
st0OCK-SELLING VS. OIL-PRODUCING 

With the — of the great Lucas 
well, the giant gusher that opened Spin- 
dle lop pool at Beaumont, Texas, early 
in 1901, a new field for mushroom oil 
companies and plain promotion com- 
was opened. Not only thousands 
| prospectors came to Beaumont, 
illions of capital, but many profes- 
fakirs of the stock-selling game 
Oil lands in the vicinity of Beau- 


panie 
of 
and 


sional 


also 

oat skyrocketed in price; and it is a 
matter of local history that an acre of 
land within the proved territory sold for 
one undred thousand dollars. It is also 
told that a “boom” company that had a 
lease on a tract only forty-five feet 
square was capitalized at one million . 
do During the remainder of that 
year it is said that ten million dollars 
were invested in the locality. The ex- 
cite nent caused by the discovery of the 
gre.’ Spindle Top pool gave the profes- 
sio promoters, fake stock-sellers and 
get -ich-quick artists an opening that 


but seldom in a lifetime. Another 

opportunity came with the oil discover- 

ies in north-central Texas. 

\vhen fake oil companies become so 
ion that paragraphers gibe at them, 


CV 

the, are common indeed. The following, 

fr Judge, gets beneath the surface 

of the situation deeper than many of 

the stock-selling companies will ever get 

be the surface of the earth: 
Promoter: “Do you know what would 


n if we struck oil in this well?” 
nd: ‘*You’d be the most surprised man 
world.”’ 


THE HIGH COST OF DRILLING 

iy should they drill for oil when they 
ell stock? ‘The cost of printing oil 
ficates has advanced with the cost 
\| printing, it is true; and paper is 
, also. Yet it is cheaper to print 
certificates than it is to drill oil 
in the “boom country,” which is 
north-central Texas. Here are some fig- 
by an expert on the cost of drilling, 

lished in the Oil and Gas Journal: 
Che actual cost of drilling a well in 
region of deep sands, lying from 
e thousand to four thousand feet be- 

v the surface, may be computed as fol- 
: derrick and rigging up, three thou- 

d dollars; pipe, twenty-four thousand 

dollars; drilling contract at three dollars 
nd a half a foot, thirteen thousand dol- 
lars; water, five thousand dollars; total, 
ty-five thousand dollars. To drill 
through the black lime, the contractors 
I demand one hundred dollars a day, 
fifty dollars a day for reaming. It 
represented that some of the deep 
s drilled in that territory during the 
rs of 1917 and 1918 cost as high as 
enty-five thousand dollars. One or 
two, it is reported, cost nearly one hun- 
| thousand dollars.” 

\V hy waste all that good money in drill- 
holes in the ground, when millions 
be made by selling stock? It isn’t 
e by the stock-selling companies, This 
ement does not, of course, include 
timate producers, although they may 
stock, who are in the business to pro- 

duce oil, 


VED OIL LANDS OWNED BY BIG COMPANIES 
\gain, in the boom country of north- 
tral Texas, the proved oil lands are 
owned or controlled by the big companies, 
| prices are so high that few but pro- 
ers would buy them, unless perhaps 
acre or so for advertising purposes. 
following was the situation in the 
greatest oil counties in the Ranger 
| last summer, again to quote from 
the journal mentioned: 
rhe values placed upon land holdings 
Kastland and Stephens counties, in the 
‘th-central Texas oil field, amounts to 
enormous figure. In fact, it is ten 
r cent above the total taxable property 
the state. In Eastland County there 
about seven hundred and seventy 
usand acres, on which an average lease 
ue would be one hundred and fifty dol- 
s an acre. The average royalties are 
ling at one hundred and fifty dollars 
acre. This would make a total of 
‘ee hundred dollars an acre. Figure 
the three hundred dollars per acre on the 
ven hundred and seventy thousand 
cres, and the total value is two hundred 
ind thirty-one million dollars. 
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“In Stephens County there are about 
five hundred and fifty thousand acres. 
On this land the average market lease 
value is one hundred dollars an acre. 
The royalty is one hundred dollars an 
acre, giving a total of two hundred dol- 
lars an acre, and one hundred and ten 
million dollars value on the five hundred 
and fifty thousand acres. Adding the 
two together, and the two counties— 
Eastland and Stephens—give a total of 
three hundred and forty-one million dol- 
lars.” ? 

The conclusion that any thoughtful 
person must arrive at, after looking ex- 
isting conditions over, is that the lands 
owned or leased by the “promotion” or 
fake stock-selling companies are secured 
in localities entirely outside of proved 
oil districts. Oil fields can be made to 
look so large on the map—and the map of 
Texas is on so small a scale that it does 
not convey a proper conception of the 
immensity of the state—that a fake oil 
company can make it appear that its land 
is close to some big pool, whereas it may 
be, and probably is, one hundred miles 
away. 

HOW MUCH IS OIL-BEARING? 


I quote from an article on the geology 
of the Texas oil fields, written by F. 
Julius Fohs, oil geologist, of New York, 
to give some idea of the difficulty of 
finding oil pools. First, it may be said, 
however, that enough oil-land leases have 
been made to plaster Texas from the 
Panhandle to Brownsville, and from the 
Gulf Coast to El Paso. The state has 
an area of more than two hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles, of which two 
hundred thousand are unworthy of de- 
velopment for oil; according to Mr. 
Fohs. That writer continues as follows: 

“Three major oil districts with a com- 
bined area of twenty-eight thousand 
square miles, and three minor districts 
covering thirty-two thousand square 
miles, comprise the area in which search 
is warranted. Of this area not to exceed 
three per cent, or one thousand eight 
hundred square miles, will ultimately 
prove oil-bearing.” 

Think of that! Out of three major oil 
districts and three minor districts, with a 
combined area of sixty thousand square 
miles, only one thousand eight hundred 
square miles “will ultimately prove oil- 
bearing”! Such is the prediction of an 
oil geologist, based upon the geological 
formations. The oil world went wild over 
the discovery of Spindle Top pool, at 
Beaumont, and the Gulf Coast for miles 
around was leased. But the pool was 
only a few acres in extent. The result 
was that the boomers soon vanished, and 


left the producers to develop the field. 
The boomers are now operating in north- 
central Texas. 

Continuing, Mr. Fohs says of the oil 
fields’ of Texas (this was in the spring 
of 1919): “At the present time some 
thirty-seven oil pools have been opened, 
with an aggregate area of less than two 
hundred and fifty square miles. Only 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the total 
area of the state will ultimately prove 
productive, one-seventh of which is now 
developed. These figures testify why 
good oil property is difficult to find.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE REAL WORKERS 


Some tribute is due to the men who 
have done the real pioneering work in 
developing the oil fields of the South- 
west, the men who have put time, money, 
experience, energy, enthusiasm, into the 
work of honestly developing the oil lands, 
hoping for their returns from producing 
oil wells. These men came from the old- 
er oil fields, mostly from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, perhaps, where they had 
gained experience in producing oil; and, 
in fact, they had everything that an 
oil producer needs except large capital. 
They secured good leases, then enlisted 
outside capital and developed their oil 
lands; drilled some dry holes, but more 
producing wells. There are many oil 
companies in the Southwest, large pro- 
ducers, capitalized in the millions, that 
started this way. They did not get their 
capital by promiscuously selling stock, 
but by interesting men who were willing 
to back the experience, integrity, knowl- 
edge and energy of the oil producers. 
That is, men with capital helped the 
producer to develop his leases. In this 
way many large, independent one-man 
companies have been evolved. 





Oatmeal in the Isle of Skye 

Gtascow, Scortanp; April 19.—There 
has been much fuss here over the plight 
of the land of Skye, in the West High- 
lands of Scotland. Stories of a starv- 
ing population so moved the editor of a 
London daily newspaper that he wired an 
offer to send a relief ship with food- 
stuffs. The position was greatly exag- 
gerated, partly for the purpose of 
awakening the government to the 
wretched state of transport to the is- 
land. The main shortages experienced 
were in bread, flour, and oatmeal. Skye 
is one of the heaviest consumers of oat- 
meal in a country famed for its love of 
porridge. 

The question most people have asked 
is why the island cannot be selfsupport- 
ing in oatmeal supplies. It has a good 
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soil, and grows a good deal of oats. 
Why not local mills? The answer is that 
Skye at one time had fully half a dozen 
small mills, but these were apparently 
able to carry on only so long as millers 
were content to grind oats of indifferent 
quality. 

Skye is one of the rainy districts of 
Scotland—one of the parts where the 
climate almost drives the people to drink. 
Last summer, though Scotland generally 
enjoyed more than the usual amount of 
sunshine, Skye had, it is said, without ex- 
aggeration, not a single dry day. Con- 
sequently, the oats reaped were only fit 
for feeding to live stock, and the island 
had to impert practically all its supply 
of oatmeal. 





Danzig’s Bread Allowance 


Under date of Feb. 6, 1920, the office 
in charge of food control for the free city 
territory of Danzig announced a reduc- 
tion of the weekly bread allowance from 
2,200 to 1,850 grams per person. The grams 
are those of the metric system, and the 
new weekly allowance of 1,850 grams is 
equivalent to approximately 4 lbs. The 
reduction is explained by the adoption of 
a similar measure in Germany as a re- 
sult of grain shortage and the fact that 
the food situation is no less difficult at 
Danzig. 

For the week beginning Feb. 7, the 
authorities distributed at Danzig the fol- 
lowing quantities of rationed products 
against presentation of cards: 100 grams 
of fresh meat or sausage; 3 lbs of pota- 
toes; 250 grams of grits; 1 soup tablet; 
5 broth cubes; 125 grams of margarine; 
250 grams of beans. (Grams and pounds 
are those of the metric system, the 
pound being equal to 500 grams, or 1.1 
lbs avoirdupois. ) 

For certain kinds of vegetables that 
are not rationed but are subject to price 
control, the following maximum retail 
prices have been recently fixed: cabbage, 
18 to 20 pfennigs per metric pound (one- 
half kilo), according to variety; carrots, 
14 pfennigs; turnips, 9 pfennigs. 





American industries dependent to any 
extent upon labor of foreign-born work- 
men will not be able even to replace im- 
migrant workmen who are preparing to 
throw up their jobs in America and re- 
turn to their home lands, at the current 
rate of immigration, according to Gen- 
eral Coleman du Pont, chairman of the 
Board of Interracial Council. General 
du Pont attributes many of the present 
difficulties of industry to the inadequate 
supply of new labor. 











Oil Wells on the Cimarron River 











At the dinner given in honor of Julius 
H. Barnes on April 22, Mr. Hoover, in 
paying a tribute to the guest of the 
evening, also revived the memory of 
Frank Norris, the American novelist, who 
died in 1902 at the age of 32 years. Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“There is a story yet to be written 
around wheat. You will recollect that 
Frank Norris wrote three novels, two of 
which were completed in his lifetime, and 
the third outlined just before he died. 
The first of these, “The Octopus,’ repre- 
sented the hardship of the producer, the 
sacrifices and tribulations of his life, and 
the privations which he suffered. The 
second represented the Chicago wheat pit, 
and the manipulations which grew. out of 
speculation in the world’s bread. The 
third was meant to represent the priva- 
tion and suffering imposed on the con- 
sumer by the gigantic failure of honest 
distribution. 

“Many evils have already been elimi- 
nated by the distributive work of our 
grain trade, but some one could now 
write this third volume, not in Mr. Nor- 
ris’ terms of tragedy, but in terms of 
triumph; for today, if we do our duty, we 
will write of -the abolition of speculation, 
and the honest distribution of the world’s 
bread supply. If Norris could have lived 
and written this third volume, not of the 
misery of the world but as the song of 
wheat, Julius Howland Barnes would 
have been the hero of that novel.” 

Despite Frank Norris’ untimely end, 
before he had remotely approached the 
maturity of his powers, he had realized 
in fiction, as no one else had yet done, the 
Western type. Bret Harte had drawn 
the pioneer, but that generation had 
passed away, to be succeeded by the 
capitalist, the railroad builder, the specu- 
lator, the journalist, and even the poet 
and the painter. And each of these types 
in the peculiar guise of our new Western 
civilization, Norris had embodied in his 
brilliant and realistic stories. 

A brief chronicle of his life shows that 
Norris, who was born in Chicago, went 
to San Francisco at an early age, and 
in that city graduated from the high 
school in 1887. A few years later he 
was studying art in Paris and writing 
for American newspapers, and in 1890 
he returned to America and became a 
freshman at the University of California. 
In 1895 Norris was a post-graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard, and during this period 
he completed two novels, “McTeague” 
and “Vandover and the Brute,” the lat- 
ter remaining unpublished until a decade 
after his death. A year after leaving 
Harvard, Norris was in South Africa 
taking part in the Jameson raid and in- 
cidentally corresponding for the San 
Francisco Chronicle. His visit terminat- 
ing with his expulsion by the Boers, he 
returned to San Francisco and joined the 
staff of The Wave. There, besides con- 
tributing to this and other periodicals, he 
managed to write his third novel, “Moran 
of the Lady Letty,” or “Shanghaied,” as 
it is called in England. In order of 
publication, “Moran of the Lady Letty” 
is, however, first among his novels, and 
the publicity which it brought him won 
as well a position with the publishing 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Company in 
New York. Although abandoning edi- 
torial work in order to give his full time 
to the writing of novels, he remained in 
New York until shortly before his death. 
The autumn of 1902—the last days of his 
life—Norris spent with his wife and 
little daughter on his ranch at Gilroy, 
California, planning his third volume of 
the “Trilogy of Wheat.” The first vol- 
ume of the trilogy, “The Octopus,” had 
appeared several years before, and “The 
Pit,” a novel bearing upon the distribu- 
tion of wheat, was running as a serial in 
The Saturday Evening Post when the 
author’s sudden death from appendicitis 
occurred. 

“Yvernelle,” an early poem published 
in book form, “Blix,” “A Man’s Woman” 
(both novels), “A Deal in Wheat” and 
“The Third Circle,’ which are posthu- 
mous collections of short stories; these, 
together with the novels mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs and a volume 
of essays called “The Responsibilities of 
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the Novelist,” are the literary evidences 
of a life cut short in its prime. “The Oc- 
topus,” and more particularly “The Pit,” 
are of special interest to the milling and 
grain trades, and it was with this in view 
that The Northwestern Miller published 
in 1902 an editorial concurrent with the 
appearance in book form of “The Pit.” 
This editorial was as follows: 

Many have tried to write the story of 
wheat and have failed. Frank Norris 





essentially, a novel of a locality rather 
than that of a wide-spread territory such 
as might have been expected of the first 
of the proposed trilogy. As a novel it 
was a brilliant success, but in relation 
to the production of wheat it was inci- 
dental. 

Had conditions at any time in the his- 
tory of wheat-growing in California been 
as related, which is not conceded, they 
would have formed but an episode, but, 
had they been permanent, they still would 
have lacked in being common to wheat- 
raising in America, and therefore want- 
ing in national color. California’s wheat 
goes its own way to its own markets.” It 


Frank Norris 


died before the world had an opportunity 
to pass judgment upon the merits of his 
last novel, the second of his proposed 
trilogy of the “Epic of the Wheat,” which 
has just been published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. The first, “The Oc- 
topus,” was the novel of wheat produc- 
tion, dealing with the war between the 
wheat-grower in California and the rail- 
road. Dreadfully impressive and real- 
istic, it fascinated and absorbed the 
reader, but the conditions upon which it 
was founded, if they were entirely as 
related in “The Octopus,” were still local 
and applied temporarily to only a com- 
paratively insignificant portion of the 
American wheatfields. The total wheat 
crop of California, averaging, say thirty- 
three million bushels, is exceeded by the 
average of North Dakota alone, and is 
but a quarter of that of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas combined. The relations be- 
tween the wheat-raiser and the carrier 
in southern California, while they made 
an excellent basis for a novel, were not 
typical nor, speaking broadly, were they 
of sufficient importance to serve as the 
foundation in fact for a novel which pur- 
ported to be the story of wheat produc- 
tion. Strong, thrilling and overwhelm- 
ingly forceful, “The Octopus” was yet, 


does not mingle with the vast stream 
which pours across the continent via Chi- 
cago and the Great Lakes, feeding the 
people as it flows, its surplus finding a 
market, either in the form of wheat or 
flour, across the Atlantic. This is the 
great American wheat movement; not 
the comparatively insignificant shipments 
through Pacific ports to China and Japan 
or around the Horn to Britain. 

To have been typical, characteristic, 
national, or even perfectly consistent, the 
scene of the novel of production, the first 
of the wheat trilogy, should have been in 
the Dakotas or in Kansas, or even in the 
Canadian Northwest. California is mere- 
ly a wheat pocket, so to speak, with local 
peculiarities, full of dramatic possibili- 
ties upon which to build a novel of char- 
acter, but wholly without significance in 
relation to the world’s wheat. To this 
extent, therefore, the first of the trilogy 
lacked breadth and color, and was dis- 
appointing to those who expected Mr. 
Norris to tell with his matchless art the 
story of the immense American wheat- 
field rather than that of a few Califor- 
nian acres. 

In “The Pit,” Mr. Norris ha8 fully, 
grasped the entire subject. No longer 
does he deal with mere eddies in the cur- 
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rent; he sees the whole, vast, overwhelm. 
ing stream; views it from its sources jp 
the Far North and the West; anq 
watches it converge into a maelstrom 
of speculation in Chicago. Here, for the 
period required to tell his story, it js 
controlled, checked, manipulated and held 
for such keen analysis and observation 
as he alone could make, and then, sweep. 
ing over all artificial barriers made by 
its would-be masters, who seek to make 
it subservient to their ambitions, jt 
crushes down all opposition by its very 
immensity, overwhelms the manipula(ors 
and flows on in its appointed cours. to 
feed the world as God so intended, de- 
stroying those who sought to hold it b ick, 

“The Pit” is the story of a great cor- 
ner in wheat; rather the story of many 
great wheat corners that have been and 
of those which are to come as well. 1 js 
a composite picture of the Leiter “deal” 
and many “deals” before that famous one 
The theme is trite, perhaps, but in Nor- 
ris’ hands it is as new as if it had never 
been written of before. No one ever iin- 
derstood it, felt it, told it as he has done 
in his last great novel. The story of 
Curtis Jadwin of Chicago, capitalist «nd 
speculator, who, secure in the possession 
of affluence and happily situated in pri- 
vate life, becomes casually interested in 
wheat, finds his comparatively small yon- 
ture unexpectedly successful, tries again 
with greater success, and finally develops 
into the “Unknown Bull,” who, working 
quietly and secretly, puts his power/ul 
intellect and his enormous financial ye- 
sources into the creation of a Titanic, 
world-embracing wheat corner, is told 
with a vividness and strength which is 
amazing. Truth and fidelity to historical 
accuracy show in every paragraph. Not 
one “deal” but the many are pictured in 
the magnificent struggle of Jadwin to 
control the crop. 

There are side stories of love which 
are interwoven with that of the specu 
lator. With these, the readers of Thx 
Northwestern Miller, practical peopl 
familiar with the details of the great 
corners of the past and participators in 
many of them, will scarcely concern 
themselves, so much will they find to 
fascinate them in the main movement of 
the novel, which flows in and out and 
around the well-known Chicago Board of 
Trade. They and such as they are best 
qualified to pay tribute to the quality of 
Mr. Norris’ genius, and among them will 
be found the most discriminating readers 
of “The Pit.” 

Jadwin sacrifices his strength and _ his 
fortune to the wild demon of speculation 
His splendid home.and his beautiful wife 
are neglected while he engineers and 
watches the grand deal he has set 
motion. Like a Napoleon in the thick 
of battle, he has eyes, ears and und 
standing for nothing but the object of 
his great game. Luck attends him, t 
“Unknown Bull” triumphs and his foes 
go down to ruinous defeat. The climax 
of the story is reached toward its appa 
ing close. The defeated bears discover 
the man behind the mysterious bull mov 
ment. One of them, Crookes, an expel! 
enced speculator, wounded but not d 
stroyed in the struggle, makes this pr 
phetic utterance, “Jadwin! Think I’m 
done with you, hey? Oh, yes; you’ll run 
a corner in wheat, will you? Well, here's 
a point for your consideration, Mr. Curtis 
Jadwin, ‘Don’t get so big that all t! 
other fellows can see you—they thr 
bricks.’” And this: “No,” he mutteré 
“T won’t try to kill you any more. You’ 
cornered wheat, have you? All rig) 
- » »« Your own wheat, my smart Ale 
will do all the killing I want.” 

Soon Jadwin discloses his identity, and 
the “Unknown Bull” is no longer a mj 
tery. He takes his place daily in | 
broker’s office and the fight becomes 
hand-to-hand conflict, with the general 
the bull forces at the front. Jadwin b 
comes complete master of the mark 
“His wealth increased with such stup: 
fying rapidity that at no time was | 
able to even approximate the gains th: 
accrued to him because of his corner. | 
was more than twenty million and less 
than fifty million. That was all h 
knew.” 

Then the speculator attempts to “swing 
the deal right over into July,” again: 
the advice of his associates. “A prett) 
fool I’d look like to get out now—even i 
I could. Get out? How are we going to 
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unload our big line of wheat without 
breaking the price on us? No, sir; not 
much. This market is going up to two 
dollars.” With these words, Jadwin en- 
ters upon his final move which is to prove 
He begins to feel the strain 


j iin, 

physically and financially. He cannot 
sleep and has no appetite. “Corner 
wheat !” he exclaims to his wife. “Corner 


wheat! It’s the wheat that has cornered 
me. 1t’s like holding a wolf by the ears; 
bad to hold on, but worse to let go.” 
Then began his downfall. “It was the 
Wheat, the Wheat! It was on the move 
again. From the farms of Illinois and 
Iowa, from the ranches of Kansas and 
Nebraska, from all the reaches of the 
Middle West, the Wheat, like a tidal 
wave, was rising, rising. Almighty, 
plood-brother to the earthquake, coeval 
with the voleano and the whirlwind, that 
gigantic world-force, that colossal billow, 
Nourisher of the Nations, was swelling 
and advancing.” Jadwin, the Great Bull, 
fought bravely, but he was overborne. 
The description of the last day in the 
pit when the gigantic corner collapsed 


and its author, ruined and physically 
prostrated, was completely overwhelmed 
by his victorious and exulting enemies, is 
a chapter such as only the pen of Norris 
could write. As Jadwin is led out of the 
room, Crookes, the bear leader, his enemy 


in the deal, says, “They can cheer now, 
all they want. They didn’t do it. It was 
the wheat that beat him; no combination 
of men could have done it—go on; cheer, 
you damn fools! He was a bigger man 
than the best of us.” It was the end of 
Jadwin as a speculator, and the end of 
his great corner in wheat, 

“The Pit” should be read by every 
miller and grain-handler in the world. It 
should be read by every speculator who 
imagines that wheat can be successfully 
cornered and its price held beyond legiti- 
mate value by artificial means. It is not 
only a book to read, it is one to think 
upon, for its essence is truth. The sec- 
ond of the trilogy of the “Epic of the 
Wheat” is one of the greatest novels of 
the day, and its author unfortunately 
died before its value was known. He cor- 
rected the last proof of the book only a 
month before his untimely death. 

\ year after “The Pit” had passed 
through numerous editions, a dramatiza- 
tion of the story was made for Wilton 
Lackaye by Channing Pollock, and per- 
haps it is not an uninteresting note that 
“The Pit” brought this hitherto unknown 
playwright into fame. 





World’s Shipbuilding 

Lonpon, Ene., April 21.—According 
to the latest returns issued by Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping, the world’s ship- 
yards have about 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping under construction. In the United 
Kingdom 835 merchant steamers are be- 
ing built, representing 3,394,000 tons, the 
largest increase of building having taken 
place on the Clyde. There has been 
some decrease in construction in the 
United States, but 535 vessels are on 
the stocks, amounting to 2,573,000 tons. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Millers’ Export Association 

\ meeting of the northwestern divi- 
sion of the Millers’ Export Association, 
Inc., was held in Minneapolis May 5. The 
members present recommended that the 
by-laws be altered so as to retire the pre- 
ferred stock, cease activities, but pre- 
serve the organization for such use as 
might be made of it in the future. In 
other words, it was the opinion of those 
pre-ent that the organization should be 


kept alive, so that the machinery would 
be there in case future developments re- 
quired use for it. 





South African Corn Crop 
nsul Fred D. Fisher reports from 
Jo} nnesburg, South Africa, that the 
area of corn under cultivation this season 
over the Union of South Africa is 21 per 
cent less than the previous season, the 
low veldt districts in the Transvaal alone 
reporting an increased acreage. A yield 
of 12,807,400 bags may be expected, pro- 
vided the conditions under which the 
crops mature are normal; that is, if the 
crops reach maturity without suffering 
from climatic vicissitudes or pests, and 
are such as would be expected to be 
reaped in an ordinarily favorable season. 
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SURVEY OF WHEAT SUPPLY 


British Royal Commission Estimates Export 
Capacity of Grain-Growing Countries 
Will Meet Import Demands 


Wasuineoton, D. C., May 8.—The Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies, in a report recently furnished Par- 
liament, estimates that, if the necessary 
transportation facilities for the ready 
movement of wheat are available, the 
exportable surpluses of wheat and rye 
in grain-exporting countries will slightly 
exceed the import requirements of those 
countries which do not produce enough 
cereals to meet their domestic require- 
ments, according to a report from the 
American consul-general at London. 

The commission estimates the produc- 
tion of the 1919 harvest of wheat and rye 
in the chief grain-exporting countries and 
the probable exportable surpluses (limit- 
ed by transport facilities) for 1919-20 
at (figures, 000’s omitted, represent met- 
ric tons of 2,204.6 lbs): 

tExport- 


*1919 harvest able 











Countries— Wheat Rye surplus 
United States ........ 24,998 2,148 9,000 
CORA 0-0 ks dens osenes 5,351 273 3,290 
Argentina and Uru- 

OSE 5,322 ‘ee 4,500 
Australia and New 

MOBIONE ..ncccvcscce 2,211 we 2,700 
Algeria and Tunis.... 896 owe 250 
Roumania and Jugo- 

BOND. crarececeeene 8,850 450 550 
WHOIS 2c cise cw ewese 7,622 ese eee 

Total of items given 50,250 2,871 20,290 


*Estimated production. tEstimated ex- 
portable surplus, 1919-20, wheat and rye. 

The estimated production and the prob- 
able import requirements of the chief 
wheat-importing countries for these same 
periods are given by the commission as 
(in metric tons, 000’s omitted): 


tRe- 
*1919 harvest quire- 
Countries— Wheat Rye ments 
United Kingdom ..... 1,975 ° 5,700 
PUMGS 6c coe ocosccnse 4,844 707 2,800 
REE. 29.05 cb Bac dan doe< 4,615 116 2,700 
DEN Ses oe acebees 269 447 1,250 
i | eee en 200 ab 150 
GROROD b:4.0.6 65.8 ve 662 <0'8 340 eae 250 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Austria ...... 1,850 1,850 1,300 
BPOIGRE. 6 ccdceccvisove 600 2,900 500 
WUMIOME 6 cdrivcersivsre 7 295 150 
GREE Kew ccctccceseces 3,713 687 250 
Switzerland .......... 96 40 400 
i Pra 259 494 300 
DRORMATE .niccvccccss 161 379 350 
ME, hs 6s:5 64.4 06% 0.46 30 26 300 
Netherlands .......... 164 363 600 
GOGGRGOy . 6... cc cs Kec ce 2,266 6,441 1,200 
TOBUBRTED. s.dcc vccescest 1,000 250 ao 
South Africa ......... 386 ee 100 
bog ees Pe 914 coe 200 
JADED «vcs dcccccvces 811 ote 200 
Other countries ...... Bu%- Bese 1,500 





Total of items given 24,500 14,995 20,200 


*Estimated production. tEstimated im- 
port requirements, 1919-20, wheat and rye. 
tNo reliable figures available. 


JoHn J. Marrrnan. 





Decimalization of British Coinage 


Gtascow, Scotianp, April 19.—Andrew 
Law, the well-known flour importer of 
Glasgow, has contributed a well-reasoned 
article to the Glasgow Herald on the 
subject of the decimalization of British 
coinage. 

Finance and currency are not subjects 
for easy exposition if one would desire 
to be,lucid, but Mr. Law presented his 
case with accustomed skill. He criticizes 
the scheme backed by the leading bank- 
ers of London and others, which postu- 
lates the maintenance of the gold pound 
sterling at its present weight and quality, 
because this policy does not lend itself 
to decimalization in harmony with the 
currency of the rest of the leading com- 
mercial countries. He points out that 
the idea that there is some mysterious 
value other than the metal value in the 
gold sovereign is a mere superstition, and 
he holds that the “pound mil” system 
would detach us absolutely from North 
America, and we would find ourselves in 
a position of isolation. 

The proposal of Lord Leverhulme, 
based on the cent as the coin of identity 
between us and North America, is con- 
trasted with the “pound mil” system. 
In Mr. Law’s view the recoinage of our 
gold could be expeditiously carried out, 
as practically all gold is at present held 
out of circulation by the banks. 

Mr. Law’s concluding points are of 
specia] interest to the United States. 
“Does any one,” he asks, “imagine that 
Canada and the West Indies, which are 
becoming more and more closely knit up 


with Canada in their commercial rela- 
tions, would consent to have their whole 
monetary system, which is closely locked 
up with that of the United States, torn 
up by the roots and substituted by a 
system. which would not only throw them 
out of gear with their closest neighbors 
but with the rest of the world at the 
same time? . . . Everything which tends 
to smooth and simplify the intercourse 
of nation with nation throughout the 
world tends to the preservation of peace.” 
Identity of currency among the English- 
speaking races of the world would, he 
argues, strengthen existing bonds, but the 
pound and mil scheme would have the 
opposite effect. 





PLACING SUGAR-PRICE BLAME 


Responsibility for Present High Cost Agitates 
Washington—An Excuse for Polittcal 
Jockeying 


Wasnineoton, D. C., May 8.—‘Who is 
responsible for the prevailing high sugar 
prices?” This is a burning question at 
the capital these days with the politicians 
of both parties. 

Congressman Tinkham, of Massachu- 
setts, has charged that Attorney General 
Palmer is the man responsible, in that by 
fixing the price of Louisiana sugar at 
17c he encouraged the Cuban growers to 
advance the price of their stocks.. George 
A. Zabriskie, head of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, has stated that the Presi- 
dent’s failure to buy the Cuban crop 
when it was offered at 614c lies at the 
bottom of the present high prices. 

Attorney General Palmer says that he 
saved the people of the country millions 
by fixing the price of Louisiana sugar at 
17c, and he lays the blame for prevailing 
high prices at the door of Congress. Had 
the legislative branch extended the food 
control licensing system to enable the 
Sugar Equalization Board to distribute 
the Cuban crop, the President would have 
sanctioned purchase of the crop, Mr. 
Palmer declared in testifying before the 
sugar investigating committee of the 
House this week. 

Thus far the sugar investigation has 
not amounted to much more than political 
jockeying back and forth. Meantime, the 
price of sugar seems not in the least dis- 
turbed by the congressional investigation. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





British Linseed Oil Trade 

Consul John H. Grout, Hull, England, 
reports that linseed oil in Great Britain 
was controlled under the ministry of 
food until the end of April, 1919, the 
maximum price at the end of that month 
being 58s ($14.11 at normal exchange) 
per ton. Immediately the oil was re- 
leased from control the price advanced 
to 75s ($18.25) per ton, and continued 
to advance until the maximum of 131s 
($31.87) was reached in July, at which 
price an enormous business was done, 
both with the home trade and for export. 
Prices were very flexible, as will be seen 
from the following schedule, the figures 
being per ton: 


-—Highest——, -——Lowest——, 
British Ameri- British Ameri- 


cur- can cur- can 

Month— rency equiva- rency equiva- 

s d lent s 4d lent 

wee 102 6 $24.94 75 0 $18.25 
PURO wcveccs 116 0 28.22 105 0 25.55 
SUF ceccece 131 0 31.87 118 0 28.71 
August ..... 130 0 31.63 103 0 25.06 
September ...104 0 25.30 73 «OO 17.75 
October .... 92 0 22.39 74 «6 18.13 
November .. 97 0 23.60 95 0 23.12 
December .. 106 6 25.91 97 6 23.72 


The depression of the market in Sep- 
tember was caused by rumors that the 
government would reimpose control and 
by the fact that the Continent had 
bought more than it could use. The re- 
control proved but a rumor. However, 
the government somewhat limited specu- 
lation by requiring that trading be done 
with firms holding licenses. This de- 
cline in price caused American firms to 
buy heavily, and, with the need of the 
soap trade in this country, there is now 
a good market and the price appears 
comparatively firm at 102@110s ($25.82 
@26.77) per ton. 

Exports of linseed oil from the United 
Kingdom show a great increase, there 
being 70,508 tons pure and 4,410 tons 
impure exported in 1919, against 819 tons 
pure and 934 tons impure in 1918. Of 
the 1919 exports, 38,572 tons were shipped 
from Hull. 


AGRICULTURE IN ROUMANIA 


Report on Present Conditions—Shortage of 
Draft Animals and Laborers—Seed 
Grain Scarce 


The following information concerning 
agricultural conditions in Roumania has 
been obtained by translation from the 
Tribuna, Prague, Bohemia, by the re- 
search division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 

In 1917 the constitution of Roumania 
was amended by a provision for the ex- 
propriation of 2,000,000 hectares (hec- 
tare—2.471 acres) of land belonging to 
large estates, for the benefit of the small 
farmers. It was decided at the same 
time that lands held by the state, the 
crown, and the church should be leased 
to the peasants. This extensive land re- 
form reduced the total extent of large 
holdings to about 1,000,000 hectares and 
increased the total area of small farms 
to about 6,000,000 hectares. In the old 
kingdom the reform was carried out by 
the law of Dec. 18, 1918. In the course 
of 1919 a similar reform was introduced 
in the annexed provinces of Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, and Transylvania. 

In the old kingdom the maximum size 
of a large estate was established at 500 
hectares (1,235 acres), and the small 
farmers were allotted shares of the 2,- 
000,000 hectares of expropriated land, 
Orchards, vineyards, forests, manor 
buildings, and waste lands were excluded 
from the expropriation, which included 
only fields, meadows, and pastures. 

As the first step the land was expro- 
priated by the state and leased to the 
farmers. These are the so-called obstii, 
a system of public leases under the con- 
trol of a special land office known as the 
“Casa Centrala a Improprietariei si Co- 
operatiei.” About 2,200 obstii of the ex- 
propriated land in the old kingdom were 
cultivated in 1919, while 350,000 hectares 
of the land lay fallow for lack of draft 
animals, workmen, and seed grain. 

The expropriation was carried out 
smoothly, on the whole, though occasion- 
al mistakes and cases of injustice have 
been discovered which might prove in- 
jurious to the community; it is hoped to 
remedy these, however. The actual dis- 
tribution of the land among the peasants 
has not been made as yet. It is a task of 
much greater difficulty, and errors in its 
execution might work serious injury to 
future generations. The work is to be 
done by the present legislature. It is 
expected that each farmer will obtain an 
average of five hectares of land. 

A large part of the old kingdom has 
been impoverished by the war and by the 
systematic and ruthless exploitation of 
the land by the army of occupation, so 
that the total of the available means of 
agricultural production has been reduced 
enormously. This is true chiefly of the 
number of draft animals. The govern- 
ment seeks to relieve this shortage, at 
least in part, by the importation of motor 
plows, but Roumanian agriculture will 
doubtless for years suffer from lack of 
cattle, the numbers of which have been 
reduced 60 per cent. 

The shortage of laborers is likewise 
noticeable, particularly on the larger 
estates, where many teams of oxen are 
idle for lack of drivers. The wages of. 
agricultural laborers have risen enor- 
mously; during the harvest season of 
1919 as much as 15 leu, with board, was 
paid for a day’s work. The estates are 
well provided with agricultural machin- 
ery, but lack the smaller implements and 
tools, shovels, chains, horseshoes, nails, 
ete. 

In comparison with the area sown, the 
harvest of 1919 was not bad, but as the 
area sown was reduced, the grain har- 
vested will hardly suffice for domestic 
consumption. For that reason exporta- 
tion has been prohibited. There is a 
shortage of seed grain, particularly oats 
and barley, for this spring’s sowing; it is 
probable that more millet and corn will 
be planted. Domestic trade in cereals is 
now free, but maximum prices have been 
established as follows, per metric ton of 
2,204.6 Ibs: wheat, 1,000 leu; oats and 
barley, 800 leu; corn, 900 leu; grain not 
sold at these prices may be requisitioned. 
[The nominal value of the leu is .193¢c. 
Recently it has been quoted in New York 
at rates varying between .0163c and 
.0188¢.] 
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New York, N. Y., May 8.—Action by 
John Wanamaker in advertising a 20 per 
cent reduction of all merchandise excited 
great interest this week at a time when 
other developments directed public at- 
tention to the multiplying signs of defla- 
tion in commercial lines. The announce- 
ment was coincident with the greater in- 
tensity of credit strain and increasing 
difficulties experienced by corporations 
and merchants in obtaining credit accom- 
modation from these banks. This strain 
reached a point where it was not a ques- 
tion of paying a high rate, but of being 
able to get the accommodation at all. 

The large Wall Street banks could 
have put upon their books an immense 
volume of high-class accounts if they 
had been willing to respond to the de- 
mands for liberal credit. The fact was, 
however, that little of this business was 
taken, because pretty nearly every bank 
had all it could do to accommodate its 
old customers. 


CAUSE OF CREDIT STRAIN 


You cannot tie up the greatest railroad 
system in the world or greatly impair its 
efficiency without adding enormously to 
the burdens of the banks. With an im- 
mense volume of freight, valued at sev- 
eral billion dollars, either tied up on 
railroad sidings or lodged in warehouses 
awaiting delivery, or the raising of 
freight embargoes, the difficulty of get- 
ting through freight shipments has be- 
come a serious factor in intensifying the 
credit strain from which the banks and 
their customers are suffering. In such a 
situation, it is natural that some bankers 
should complain bitterly at the failure 
of the railroads to give better service. 
On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the outlaw strike was an important factor 
in adding to the complications of a tre- 
mendously overstrained credit situation. 

The railroads could use 200,000 freight- 
cars to good advantage, but there is no 
telling when they can get possession of 
this equipment. It will take many 
months to manufacture it after the capi- 
tal has been provided, and it is not clear 
yet where the money is coming from. 
This situation only emphasizes the urgent 
need of giving the roads rates sufficient 
to make it possible for them to provide 
the facilities required by the American 
people. 


CORPORATION FINANCING 


April witnessed the heaviest financing 
for that month ever reported. Some of 
the loans were well handled, and in other 
cases the bonds are still in the hands of 
the banking syndicates which underwrote 
them. A large number of corporations 
have undertaken to provide their require- 
ments through the issuance of preferred 
stocks carrying a 7 or & per cent dividend 
rate. The public has absorbed a vast 
amount of such stocks, but it is not in 
the mood yet to greatly increase its com- 
mitments. 

An immense volume of new financing 
will have to be arranged later on in con- 
nection with the efforts to provide the 
railroads with the funds that they re- 
quire, and to make it possible for great 
industrial corporations to enlarge their 
plants and equip them with the machin- 
ery required by present-day business, 


WEAKNESS OF LIBERTY BONDS 


Further declines in Liberty Bonds at- 
tended the heavy selling by corporations 
and large holders. Much of. this selling 
has been for the account of corporations 
which have found it difficult to obtain 
sufficient loans from their banks. It is 
also evident that a portion of the selling 
has come from individuals and others 
who find it necessary to reduce their 
savings account, in order to provide for 
the high living costs which now prevail. 





These sales of Liberty Bonds have had a 
depressing effect upon the general bond 
market, adding materially to the difficul- 
ties of creating a broad demand for cor- 
poration and railroad securities. 

When the public can buy a United 
States* government bond on about a 6 
per cent income basis, it becomes mani- 
festly difficult for industrial managers 
and railroad officials to put out their own 
securities at anything like a reasonable 
rate. There is no telling when readjust- 
ment in bond prices will be completed. 
In the judgment of some experts, it will 
not be possible to bring about any gen- 
eral advance in Liberty Bonds until gov- 
ernment expenditures are materially re- 
duced and general investment conditions 
improve. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


The financial community was much in- 
terested in the assertions made by Govy- 
ernor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a letter sent to Senator Owen 
concerning the effect of higher rediscount 
rates upon Liberty Bond prices, The 
feeling prevailed that Governor Harding 
had sufficiently answered the senator’s 
suggestion that the advance in rediscount 
rates had been a material factor in de- 
pressing Liberty Bond prices. Most ex- 
perts agreed that the Federal Reserve 
banks would have been in a dangerously 
weak position today had it not been for 
the board’s policy in advancing discount 
rates and thus penalizing reckless or non- 
essential borrowers. 

It is recognized that Liberty Bonds 
have declined in price because they were 
issued originally at the high-price basis 
when world-wide investment conditions 
were taken into account and due regard 
was given to the complications which 
would follow such an exhaustion of capi- 
tal as the World War entailed. All other 
bond prices have suffered in consequence. 

While the outlook is uncertain, there 
is no reason for becoming alarmed, be- 
cause underlying conditions are for the 
most part favorable and the Federal Re- 
serve banks are protected by a 42 per 
cent reserve ratio as against about 13 
per cent by the great Bank of England. 
Besides this, the United States holds vir- 
tually 40 per cent of the gold reserves 
of the world, and its wealth far exceeds 
that of any other country. 


INTERIOR BANKS 


The Federal Reserve System is being 
put to a severe test in financing the coun- 
try at this time of credit strain. The 
country banks naturally have to make 
heavy demands upon the Federal Reserve 
banks, and the probability is that the re- 
sources of the system will be heavily 
taxed to provide the accommodation 
which must be forthcoming in order to 
finance day-to-day business on the pres- 
ent basis of high commodity prices. From 
the stories told the New York bank 
officers these days, it is apparent that 
interior banks are having many problems 
of their own in connection with the 
financing of home industries. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are giving a good 
account of themselves, and it looks as if 
they would be of increasing benefit to 
the people through this reconstruction 
era. 

Several foreign government loans may 
be issued later-on. The indications are, 
however, that none of these flotations 
will be attempted until the investment 
markets are in better shape and the 
banks have been relieved of a good many 
of the demands which they have to pro- 
vide for themselves. Owing to the stag- 
nation in the bond market, many corpo- 
rations have found it necessary to finance 
through direct borrowin from their 
banks many of the demands which, under 


normal conditions, would be provided for 
through sales of long-term securities. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market is not showing many 
signs of life. -The public is not in it in 
any large way. The banks have not 
funds sufficient to provide for the re- 
quirements of the speculative pools, or 
large cliques. Venturesome bull traders 
would be glad enough to start the specu- 
lative ball rolling once more, if they had 
the financial accommodation necessary 
for such an enterprise, but it is not be- 
lieved that they will be able to resume 
operations on a large scale for some time. 

Wall Street loans secured by stock ex- 
change collateral are in virtually half the 
volume shown during the height of last 
year’s speculative campaign, and it is 
apparent that the banks will not be in a 
position to make large advances to stock- 
market borrowers for some months. It is 
the commercial borrower who is now in 
need of assistance, and it stands to rea- 
son that he has the first call upon the 
money market. With commodity prices 
as high as they still are, it is necessary 
for the banks to make larger than usual 
advances for sustaining legitimate busi- 
ness. 

DEFLATION 


Commodity prices are being gradually 
readjusted to a lower level. This process 
is gradual, and everything will be done 
to keep it within bounds. Any other 
course would be fatal, and the shrewdest 
bankers and financiers realize that con- 
servative methods must be employed, so 
that an orderly return to normal condi- 
tions will be possible. The banks must 
do their best to finance the needs of 
commercial borrowers and to provide for 
legitimate expansion along industrial 
lines. 

RAILROAD RATES 


The railroads are in the best position 
that they have ever occupied since the 
distribution of their securities attained 
nation-wide proportions. There is no 
doubt that they will obtain generous rate 
increases at the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Any other course 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the country at a time when it is 
essential that the nation’s delivery service 
should be maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. It is believed that the tele- 
phone companies will be similarly dealt 
with, as the telephone has become indis- 
pensable and the national system must 
be expanded, strengthened and properly 
safeguarded. 





Last Year’s Crops in Poland 


Trade Commissioner Louis E. Van 
Norman, Warsaw, reports that the gen- 
eral food situation in Poland for the 
current year, thanks to the help received 
from abroad, chiefly from the United 
States, is a little better than might have 
been expected. Weather conditions have 
been poor for more than a year, and the 
principal crops, particularly the bread 
grains, have not come up to expectation. 
The acreage planted during the present 
winter, moreover, has not been up to 
standard. On the whole, prospects for 
the bread-grain crops of the autumn of 
1920 and the spring of 1921—that is, for 
consumption during 192l—are disap- 
pointing and below the average. 

Agricultural statistics are collected 
slowly and with difficulty in Poland, ow- 
ing to the complexity of the problem of 
reconciling the different economic sys- 
tems under which the Polish people lived 
before the war. Two statistical year- 
books, in the main reliable, were pub- 
lished up to the beginning of the Ger- 
man occupation. Since that time, statis- 
tics have been collected from various 
sources and checked as carefully as pos- 
sible. The yearbooks referred to are 
Rocanik Statystyczny Krolestwa Pol- 
skiego, compiled by Wladyslaw Grabski 
(now minister of finance), and the same 
book—only for the entire Polish territory 
—for the year 1915, complied by Edward 
Strasburg (vice-minister of industry and 
commerce). 

The figures in the accompanying table 
are from government sources, and have 
been revised and checked by the Ameri- 
can food officials in Poland. The crop 
yield in Congress (former Russian) Po- 
land, western Galicia, eastern Galicia, 
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and Posen is shown to be, in bus ((00’s 
omitted) : 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
SURO iweb ances 20,736 110,348 29,422 80, 404 
SPER sb oNG cecce 44,325 169,364 58,982 157,239 


*Rough estimates, due to territorig) 
changes, which have been somewhat (de. 
creased since 1913. 





Bulgaria’s 1919 Crops 

Consul Graham H. Temper, Sofia, re. 
ports that the grain crop of Bulgari, jp 
1919 amounted to 61,287,900 bus, exclusive 
of corn. The exact figures for the corp 
crop are not yet available, but the |at- 
est estimate places it at 31,027,500 jus, 
This makes the total grain crop for the 
year slightly more than 92,315,400 jus, 
The consortium established to export the 
surplus grain has already collected |: rge 
quantities, and is still at work. ‘he 
amount available for export’ should he 
more than 18,500,000 bus. 

The following table shows the acr: ige 
and yield of grain in Bulgaria in 1919; 


Kind of grain— Acres Bui 
Wheat—wWinter ....... 2,033,190 33,435,700 
0 see 46,694 eee ;. 
Rye—Winter .........+. 412,203 6,201 500 
po” ee ee ees 33,580 316,000 


Mixed grain (wheat and 
rye): Winter ....... 7: 
a ee re 1,516 19.000 


Barley—winter ........ 380,053 8,721 000 
oo) es ee 93,623 1,652 400 
QUE | Seas hese oes 301,500 7.372 300 
Corn (estimated) ...... 1,392,279 31,02 0 
Sn BRIDE ID SSE Wed ape 4,906,908 92,315,400 
Bulgaria—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Bulgaria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
OG08 «PEGA ewiac 4,427 7,094 144 
1917.. 83,2394 ..... 5,901 11,980 17,780 
1916.. 27,764 7,372 6,306 10,037 17,471 
1915.. 36,940 9,545 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914.. 25,979 8,080 7,255 9,217 36.901 
1913.. 61,256 10,125 9,401 13,891 3 


1912.. 44,756 8,707 8,422 12,440 
1911.. 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 
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Kentucky Corn Package Standaris 

The following law governing the size 
of corn products packages was passe at 
the recent session of the Kentucky le wis- 
lature, and is now effective: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assvm- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
(1) That the standard weight for corn 
meal, grits, hominy and corn flour shall 
be 100 lbs avoirdupois, and the standard 
measure for such commodities shall be 
packages containing net avoirdupois 
weight 1 lb, 2 lbs, 3 Ibs, 4 Ibs, 5 Ibs, 10 
Ibs, 25 Ibs, 50 Ibs and 100 Ibs, or multi- 
ples of 100 Ibs. 

“(2) Be it further enacted, That it 
shall be unlawful for any person to pack 
for sale, sell or offer for sale in this 
state, any corn meal, grits, hominy or 
corn flour, except in bags or packaves 
containing by standard net avoirduyois 
weight 1 lb, 2 Ibs, 3 lbs, 4 lbs, 5 lbs, 10 
Ibs, 25 lbs, 50 Ibs and 100 Ibs, or multi- 
ples of 100 Ibs, respectively. Each bag 
or package shall have plainly and legi!)ly 
printed or marked thereon the vet 
weight of contents thereof in pounds 
avoirdupois, and such weight shall be a 
true and correct statement thereof; pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to the re- 
tailing of meal direct to consumers froin 
bulk stock when purchased and dei'v- 
ered by actual weight or measure, or to 
exchange of corn for meal by mills gri:- 
ing for toll, and that nothing herein cvn- 
tained shall be held to apply to any «e- 
real product packed and distributed as 
a specialty, in identified original pack- 
ages, the net contents of which we zh 
less than 5 lbs avoirdupois. 

“(3) Be it further enacted, That «ny 
violation of this act shall be a mis:'e- 
meanor and, upon conviction, the offe:d- 
er shall be fined not less than $25 ‘or 
more than $500 for each offense. 

“(4) Be it further enacted, That ‘I! 
acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith 
be repealed, 

“(5) Be it further enacted, That tis 
act shall take effect immediately on its 
passage, the public welfare demanding 
it.” 





The Canadian Pacific Railway will 
convert waste flax straw to paper pup, 
it is announced from Ottawa. Canacla 


burns 1,000,000 tons of flax straw year'y, 
which, under the new process, is equi\:- 
lent to 100,000 tons of high-grade m:- 
terial to relieve the shortage. 
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COMMITTEE PREPARES FOR DECONTROL | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Continued from page 647.) 


nominal buyers, or by certain guaranties 
to strengthen the position of private im- 
porters, is still only an indirect way for 
actual government trading. It is still, 
direct or indirect, the negation of the 
free play of differing judgments of 
merchants which alone makes a free mar- 
ket and cushions violent price fluctua- 
ne 
ara refore, with all possible sympathy 
for their difficulties, we are obliged to 
conclude that, under present conditions, 
the over-sea movement, the seasons at 
which it moves, and the prices to be paid, 
are practically dictated by the officials of 
foreign governments, whose interests lie 
not perallel to America’s own. 
“\erchants exposed to private loss 
xercise a constant vigilance in re- 
, the changing price-making fac- 
‘ the world. But officials, with re- 
sources of government behind them, have 
not such need of constant care, and may 
therefore temporarily do violence to the 
econcriic currents that must ultimately 
dictete prices. Such official opinion may 
stubbornly persist in policies of pur- 
chase, or abstention from purchase, and 
then, without advance warning, which 


must 
casti 
tors 


experienced merchants may see in chang- 
ing world-conditions, suddenly alter their 
polic cs, with loss and disaster in their 


wake. Such alterations would lack the 
cushioning influence created by differing 
privete opinions, and thus make price- 
level alterations cumulatively violent. 
“Governments also are under a con- 


stant temptation to a combination of in- , 
teresis to limit the competition among 
theniselves, and a price-level dictated by 


comlinations of buyers, in which the sell- 
er hos no influence, is manifestly not a 
fair condition, 

\ioreover, buying of wheat by foreign 


governments lacks the usual commercial 
protection to our manufacturing facili- 
tic Raw grain may be insisted upon, 
because of a policy of employment for 
their home labor, and without regard to 
the relative attraction of finished prod- 


ucts offered by our mills. This is not 
only an injustice to our mills, but di- 
rectly strikes at our dairy trade, depend- 
ent on the millfeed production of our 
mills operating on a larger scale than 
solely for domestic flour production. 
“l’or three years the producer has had 
the strong protection of government ab- 


sorption at the fair-price level of the 
seasonal surplus pressure of wheat. Be- 
fore that time there was the protection 
of the trading facilities of the great ex- 


changes. Through the system of ex- 
change hedging, a great army of inves- 


tors absorbed the seasonal crop rush, 
something that direct consumers could 
not ossibly do. 


What protection will our producers 
have on this coming crop against undue 


depression during the seasonal move- 
ment, and what protection to consum- 
ers (hat that seasonal surplus be not ab- 
sorbed by governments, not limited by 
the experienced caution of merchants 
against over-commitments, thus later ex- 
posing our consumers to a market bare 
of its stabilizing accumulated surplus, 


and with possible violent price fluctua- 
tior 
“rhe first suggestion of embargo 
against excessive export in the interest 
of our consumer raises untold difficulties. 
Crop yields and home consumption do 
not lend themselves to exact calculation, 
and in whose judgment should a decision 
resi as to when an export movement be- 
gins to encroach upon home necessities? 
loreover, any form of embargo is a 
limitation of the producrs’ right to a 
free world-market. If that producer be 
deprived of that natural advantage, then 
Justice dictates that he should be pro- 
tecicd against the collapse which might 
follow a surplus crop confined to in- 
sufficient home consumption. 
his naturally, then, suggests a pro- 
ducer protection in the way of a fair- 
price assurance. The fair-price assur- 
ance to producers, at the expense of the 
national treasury, at once suggests a 
measure of recognition for the consumer 
as well, and we at once enter all the dif- 
ficulties which follow the attempt of 
huinan judgment to hold level the scales 
between conflicting interests. Such a con- 


dition is justified only when the very life 
of the nation is at stake, as in war. 

“And when we look to the restoration 
of exchange open trading as the natural 
protection of both producer and consum- 
er in a free market, we find unusual and 
special hazards which the exchanges 
themselves must consider before extend- 
ing their facilities in the pre-war man- 
ner. 

“First, there are the totally inadequate 
inland transportation facilities of the 
country. Partly, this is the result of war 
suspension of the construction of new 
facilities and the replacement of old. 
Partly, it is the result of a mistaken do- 
mestic policy that by restricted oppor- 
tunity deprived the roads of necessary 
capital replacement. Partly, it is due to 
the present pressure of a tremendous ex- 
pansion of domestic activity, aggravated 
by constant suspension of service and 
cessation of traffic by strikes and inter- 
ruptions, 

“The results, however, are written 
plainly to be seen. The grain producer 
has lost the ready daily market which he 
enjoyed. The country price of grain has 
lost its favorable relation with the ter- 
minal market price. No longer is the 
seaboard price of grain reflected closely 
in the producer price. Inability to make 
actual final delivery and difficulty in 
finding credits for the doubtful period 
thus created both operate to have de- 
stroyed the hitherto favorable position of 
the producer. The consumer price of 
grain and grain products has risen far 
above its former relation with the na- 
tional price level indicated by the ter- 
minal markets. On every hand is ap- 
parent the disorganization by doubts 
and hazards, and inability to complete 
delivery. 

“These difficulties of ready markets on 
which the producer has learned to de- 
pend, and these losses and hazards which 
measurably reduce the producers’ share 
of the ultimate consumer price, can be 
viewed with special concern at this time. 
The balance of labor between agricul- 
tural and industrial employment is badly 
disturbed. The attraction of high wage 
scales established in the industries, and 
the attractions of city life, jeopardize 
proper farm production. Against the 
price competition for labor in the in- 
dustries, the producer needs every pos- 
sible aid if we would see a proper pro- 
duction maintained. It is regrettable 
enough that farm prices must, under in- 
fluences over ‘which we have no control, 
show rapid and wide variations. 

“Over-sea exchange will show its daily 
fluctuations and its occasional collapse, 
because of the disintegration of over- 
sea finance. Necessarily, high ocean 
transportation shows, on its present level, 
fluctuations wider than before. All these 
influences enter into the daily net price 
in America which will be reflected to the 
producer. 

“Moreover, there are potentialities in 
price-making factors which cannot be 
forecasted, such as the possible reopen- 
ing to the world commerce of Russia, 
which has been closed for five years, and 
there is always the great factor that 
nature itself may make or unmake a 
crop yield in which is wrapped up the 
final producer earning. 

“Fortunately, the fair-price basis made 
effective in wheat by this government for 
three years seems to have been so wisely 
calculated as to contain within itself an 
element of crop stimulation. The acre- 
age einicrenaiede sown to wheat appar- 
ently shows that influence, until last year, 
when we produced a surplus which has 
supplied our own enlarged needs, all the 
foreign demand, and will still leave us a 
large carry-over beyond that require- 
ment.. But nature, for this present year, 
has been neither kind to the sown win- 
ter wheat acreage, adequate as it might 
have proved to be, nor kind in the season 
for the spring-sown acreage. So that it 
is increasingly important that the dif- 
ficulties of inland transportation shall be 
overcome, that we may obtain the full 
use of all our crop yields and secure for 
the producer as full a measure of the 
ultimate price as possible under these 
hazards. 

“We may perhaps expect a measure of 


transportation improvement, if there 
should develop a slowing-down of gener- 
al business. A fair solution of labor in- 
terruptions and some measure of new 
construction would also help. 

“In its present condition, however, the 
partial suspension of transportation 
threatens the underlying security of open 
future trading on exchanges, by which 
hedging security the position of both 
producer and consumer might be main- 
tained against further disadvantage. 

“These great central markets, with 
their hedging facilities for future deliv- 
ery, assured to handling and manufac- 
turing facilities a minimum of loss by 
changes in the general price-level of the 
world, and indicated in their various re- 
lations a national price-level. Grain 
flowed from producer, to consumer in 
natural channels, not always actually 
through these central markets, but on 
the national price-level indicated by these 
markets. It is the most shallow analysis 
which compares the volume of future 
trading on these exchanges with the vol- 
ume of actual receipts at those particu- 
lar markets, 

“But those markets were protected 
against abuse of their facilities by specu- 
lation and manipulation because of the 
ever-present potential delivery of the 
grain represented in its hedges. If, then, 
inadequate transportation prevents the 
diversion of grain from its normal chan- 
nels to make the actual delivery of grain 
so hedged in those central markets, then 
the underlying security of exchange 
trading and its justification are both un- 
dermined, 

“It is an additional problem that, at 
the very time when actual delivery of the 
potential grain hedged in those markets 
is most difficult, there is concentrated in 
government hands abroad the power of 
purchase of large quantities, for which 
purchases, with the least price disturb- 
ance and in the most available quanti- 
ties, the exchange facilities themselves 
offer the most ready market. 

“It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the exchanges, themselves, must view 
these questions with great care. They 
must recognize their great service to 
producer and consumer in the stability 
and security which their hedging facili- 
ties furnish, and which are directly re- 
flected to both farm and fireside by nar- 
rower trade tolls because of reduced and 
eliminated hazards. 

“Then, too, the grain handling and 
manufacturing trades of this country 
have found credit most easily secured 
because of the security afforded by these 
hedging markets. 

“This has reflected into a relatively 
light capital investment, which makes 
competition plentiful; and competition, 
with free and equal opportunity, is the 
safeguard of both the producer-seller and 
the consumer-buyer. This is illustrated 
most directly in an analysis of the De- 
partment of Commerce 1914 Census of 
Manufacturers. 

“Flour mills produced $2.30 value of 
product for each $1 of capital invest- 
ment. 

“Bakery products, $1.81 of product 
for each $1 of capital investment. 

“Textiles, only $1.21 for each $1 of 
capital investment. 

“Tron and steel, only 75c for each $1 
of capital investment. 

“Probably the grain-handling facili- 
ties, analyzed by themselves, would show 
that they handle at least $5 of product 
for each $1 capital investment. 

“If, then, by reducing the security to 
banks, it becomes more difficult to obtain 
on credit the large sums needed to 
market our grain crops and their prod- 
ucts, the result must speedily show in 
enlarged trade and manufacturing tolls. 

“A minority of merchants may prefer 
to fish in troubled waters and to make 
larger profits amidst larger hazards, but 
this, I conceive, is not the preference of 
the great majority of sound business 
men, and it certainly is not in the na- 
tional interest. 

“It is right that a conference such as 
this should look farther afield than indi- 
cated by a narrow trade interest and put 
its consideration of these matters on the 
plane of great national interest as well, 
and in that spirit I have asked you to 
confer together, that there may be a 
better understanding of the difficulties to 
be solved, feeling that they can be solved 


by the exercise of American qualities of 
courage, vision and resourcefulness.” 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The plan of procedure by the confer- 
ence having been determined by the de- 
velopment of the committee above men- 
tioned, the rest of the gathering was de- 
voted to a discussion of the situation. 
It very rapidly appeared that transpor- 
tation was the crux of the entire prob- 
lem. Speakers from all parts of the 
country presented evidence of a very 
serious condition. Wheat in large quan- 
tities, particularly in the Southwest, is 
stored in elevators, which it is impossible 
to move, requiring the heavy burden of 
borrowing from banks that are now load- 
ed to the limit with credit paper of that 
character; and with the new crop coming 
on, elevators full of grain and banks 
loaned to their capacity, the situation 
has become an exceedingly serious one. 
Apparently, the future depends upon the 
ability of the railroads to move the grain 
now in store and clear the way for the 
transportation of the new crop, which, in 
the Far Southwest, will begin to move 
in about six weeks. 

On the general proposition of future 
trading it was unanimously agreed by 
the exporters, terminal elevator man- 
agers and millers represented, that such 
facilities as had been offered by the 
grain exchanges before the Grain Cor- 
poration was organized are absolutely es- 
sential to the economic flow of wheat to 
millers and the flour-consuming public. 
Without this facility for hedging and in- 
suring transactions the margin necessary 
to take from the producer must be very 
greatly enlarged, while the uncertainties 
of marketing the product would be 
greatly increased. * 

The only objection to the immediate 
renewal of the facilities for future trad- 
ing came from the flour jobbers, who 
rarely use that facility and who are now 
apprehensive that in case the markets 
are reopened immediately following the 
retirement of the Grain Corporation 
from the market, the result would be a 
very large increase in speculation, which 
would create in all probability a “run- 
away” market and generally disturb con- 
ditions. p 

The general committee will consist of 
three millers, three country elevator men, 
three terminal elevator men, three pro- 
ducers, 15 members of the exchanges, 
three exporters, three flour-handlers, 
three bakers and three transportation ex- 
perts. 

Among the millers in attendance were: 
Major Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis; James F. 
Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis; A. L. Goetzmann, Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis; B. B. Sheffield, Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. S. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; F. A. Bean, Jr., New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; H. H. King, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; H. Dittmer, Enid, 
Milling Co., El Reno, Okla; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio; F. 
A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich; Frank B. Rice, Star & Cres-~ 
cent Milling Co., Chicago; E. M. Kelly, 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn; B. A. 
Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Milling 
Co., Lockport, N. Y; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; G. A. 
Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville. Ky; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; R. 
J. Anderson and F. M. Brown, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Chicago; George Man- 
ning, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; L. A. Valier, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; A. P. Hus- 
band, Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago; L. F. Graybill, Warwick Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio; E. M. Stultz, Buckeye Ce- 
real Co., Massillon, Ohio; George A. 
Aylsworth, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; Frank M. Crosby, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Guy W. 
Everett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn; E. C. Andrews, Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; William H. 
Hayward, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore. C. H. Carrer. 
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There is no doubt that the increased 
price of bread, about 5c, has to some 
extent reduced consumption in this city. 
All the bakers consulted on the subject 
say that much, and many of them add 
that customers are now often asking for 
stale bread. It is not that any reduction 
is made on stale bread, but mothers of 
large families seem to think that bread 
a day old goes farther than a loaf fresh 
from the oven, which is very likely true. 

There has sprung up quite an agitation 
in London and in other parts of this 
country against the new flour which, in 
accordance with official regulations, is of 
80 per cent extraction. Bakers are a 
unit in voicing their discontent with the 
imposition, as they look on it, of inferior 
flour for more money, and the National 
Association of Master Bakers has vigor- 
ously taken up this grievance. It is 
doubtful whether they will secure any re- 
dress from the authorities, who will no 
doubt reply that people content to eat 
bread in part subsidized by the state 
must not look too closely at its color. 
Millers here are running almost entirely 
on Australian and Plate wheats, but 
even so they have managed to make flour 
of remarkably good color. 

Since the armistice many London mills 
have managed, though at considerable ex- 
pense, to lengthen their roller surface. 
Still, it is impossible to get a really sat- 
isfactory color with such a length of ex- 
traction, and this is proved by the ex- 
traordinary demand which has sprung up 
for imported flour within the past 10 
days. Whereas a month ago, and less, it 
was difficult to get bakers to look at Aus- 
tralian or American soft winter wheat 
flour, distributors and jobbers are a unit 
in saying that they now cannot get half 
enough of such flour to sell. 

Today there-was an allocation on a 
moderate scale of imported flour, of 
which the bulk consisted of the two varie- 
ties above named, with a little American 
spring wheat clear. All this flour has 
probably by this time been bespoken. 
There is a rumor that the price of im- 
ported flour is to be increased to the 
level at which it stood about the time the 
reduction of length required for the 
making of G.R. flour forced the authori- 
ties to reduce the price of imported flour 
to within 2s of the homemade article. If 
the price should be raised, there will be 
no difficulty in selling imported at the 
advance, as long as the extraction of 
G.R. flour is kept up to the 80 per cent 
range. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market has been dull the 
past week, but prices show little or no 
alteration. Midlothian on spot is held at 
97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while the 
special quality is offered at 101s 3d. All 
cuts of Aberdeen are held at 85s, while 
English made is worth 82s 6d. American 
pinhead is steady at 77s 6d, while medium 
and fine cuts are making 72s 6d. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are steady at 97s 6d 

er sack of 280 lbs, while the fancy 
br and is worth 105s, Aberdeen 95s, Irish 
90s, and American 72s 6d@75s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed, as might have been expected 
with a high extraction of flour, is in much 


request at the official rate of £13 10s per 
ton, ex-mill, for bran or middlings. 
TAXATION OF BACHELORS 

To remain single in France now—be 
you man or woman—involves the liability 
of having to support the country by the 
payment of an additional income tax of 
25 per cent over and above the married 
folk. Divorcees are given the same treat- 
ment, and married couples without chil- 
dren, though not quite so harshly treat- 
ed, have to contribute an additional 10 
per cent. The bill covering these pro- 
posals was introduced and adopted by 
the French Chamber this week. 

It was suggested that widowers should 
be set down on the list for extra taxa- 
tion, but this was thrown out, as well as 
the suggestion that young men from 18 
to 25 with no employment should be put 
on the list. It has a Gilbert-Sullivan 
touch, feminding one of the lord high 
executioner and his consignment of vari- 
ous folk to his list for capital punish- 
ment, 

THE BRITISH BUDGET 

The presentation of the budget in the 
House of Commons by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, on April 19, was awaited 
with great interest by the taxable public. 
“What are we in for this time?” was the 
general query, for the chancellor had to 
raise his millions somehow, and all were 
on tenterhooks as to the ways and means 
he would employ. It is a stupendous 
budget! The expenditure to be met is 
£1,184,000,000, and the chancellor is en- 
deavoring to raise a revenue of £1,418,- 
000,000 in order to have a sum of £234,- 
000,000 to form a sinking fund for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

The new customs and excise duties have 
perhaps caused the greatest consternation 
in certain quarters, but the addition of 
an extra 20 per cent to the excess profits 
duty, raising it from 40 to 60 per cent, 
will be sure to meet with determined op- 
position, and it is the opinion of com- 
mercial men in the House of Commons 
that the chancellor will ultimately make a 
substantial reduction. 

From the excess profit duties the 
chancellor expects to get a revenue of 
£210,000,000, from customs and excise 
£300,000,000 and from income tax (which 
remains unaltered at 2s 3d@6s to the 
pound sterling, according to size of in- 
come and whether it is earned or un- 
earned) £387,000,000. There is to be a 
new tax of Is to the pound on the prof- 
its of limited liability companies after 
the first £500; motor-cycles and vehicles 
used for trade purposes will pay duty 
according to weight, vehicles used as 
hackney carriages by seating capacity, 
motor-cars by £1 per horse power unit; 
there are also to be higher postage rates 
and higher telephone rates. 

There are certain exemptions. and re- 
liefs in regard to certain taxes, and the 
land values duty has been repealed; but, 
taken as a whale, the taxes are stagger- 
ing, and the sacrifices involved will be 
very great. 

NEW CUSTOM AND EXCISE DUTIES 

The duties on spirits are to be increased 
from 50s to 72s 6d per gallon, which 
means an increase in the retail price of 
2s per bottle, so that a bottle of whisky 
will now cost 12s 6d. The increase on 
beer amounts to Id per pint. These 
prices come into operation at once. The 
duty payable on a bottle of whisky is 8s 
544d. Wine also does not escape extra 
taxation, but the rise in most cases will 
only amount to 6d per bottle; on cham- 
pagne, owing to an ad valorem duty, the 
rise per bottle will probably amount in 
some cases to 7s 6d. 

* * 


Major Thornton Osborne, of the Maple 


Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
was in London this week, and proposes 
making an extended European trip in 
the interests of his firm. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 19 

In many cases in Scotland the worst 
fears as to the inferior quality of the 
loaf under the new milling arrangements 
ordered by the government were realized 
last week. The public had to pay 3d 
more per 4-lb loaf for bread of decidedly 
low quality. Samples on sale were in 
some instances much less palatable than 
the war bread. It may appear odd that 
the mere adding of 3 per cent to the rate 
of extraction from the flour should have 
had such a marked effect on the loaf, but 
the circumstance is explained by a com- 
bination of factors. 

Millers complain in the first instance 
that the grades of wheat allocated are 
not of the requisite standard. One states 
that he received a large quantity of Nos. 
3 and 4 red winter wheat such as he had 
never voluntarily handled before, while 
in the second instance the bakers are 
just as much annoyed at the nature of 
the imported flour allocated. This, they 
state, consisted of three-fourths winter 
and one-fourth spring, and they assert 
that to preserve the color of the loaf in 
the altered conditions of the home-mill- 
ing trade the proportions of imported 
winter and spring wheat flour would have 
to be reversed. 

It was not only the color that was dis- 
tinctly at fault, but the bread was in 
some cases of a soft, putty texture such 
as would render it unpalatable even to 
the most careless tastes. The experience, 
if it is continued, is sure to provoke 
trouble. The miners who carry bread to 
the pits for their meal kicked against 
the war bread, and they also will have 
cause to complain against the present 
products. 


DECONTROL TRADING HANGS FIRE 


Just as the flour importers will hesi- 
tate to resume trading on the terms sug- 
gested for the partial decontrol of the 
trade, so it is believed that the commis- 
sion will get few if any offers of wheat 
from importers under the invitation to 
import wheat for Italy. One inquiry 
from Scotland for wheat from your side 
brought a quotation that would in this 
country, it is estimated, necessitate ls 6d 
as the full economic price of the 4-lb 
loaf. 

CO-OPERATORS VISITING CANADA 

It is significant that the co-operatives 
are as anxious as vay 4 private trader for 
decontrol. On May 4 a deputation rep- 
resenting the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society will leave on a visit to 
Canada and the United States in antici- 
pation of the dissolution of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and the possibility of 
renewing trade in the United States. The 
deputation will include the milling man- 
ager of the society, W. F. Stewart. The 
co-operatives hanker after direct trading 
through their own established channels 
in Canada, by which means they claim 
that the wheat passes through the hands 
of fewer middlemen than under the con- 
trol régime, apart from the inestimable 
advantage they will again have in choos- 
ing what they handle. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 19 


The usual distributions of flour have 
taken place, being about one-third winter 
and two-thirds spring. Any class of im- 
ported flour would sell, and the demand 
far exceeds the supply, owing to the dark 
color of the home-manufactured article. 
The price of bread in Belfast has been 
advanced to Is 2d for the 4-lb loaf over 


the counter, and 1s 1d from the cari. [py 
view of the fact that fully two-thir:(s of 
the flour used in Ireland has to be im. 
ported at 3@4s per sack more than [ng. 
lish and Scotch bakers have to pay the 
millers at home, this is not out of the 
way, taking into consideration that there 
are to be large advances in wages. ‘Dub. 
lin and Belfast are pretty much 01 the 
same level, but the price varies in some 
of the smaller towns. 

The pressure for an increase of com- 
mission to distributing agents has not 
made much progress and, although nego- 
tiations are still proceeding, it seems al- 
most too much to expect flour factors to 


be treated reasonably by the authorities, 
They have had to bear the brunt of the 
battle, but do not seem to be considered 
at all when the question of price is heing 
considered. 

MILLFEED 


Oatmeal is in strong demand, and 
prices are irregular. Irish medium cit is 
about 8ls per 280 lbs, ex-quay Belfast, 
American flake is 82s on spot, and for 
shipment about 90s would be the price 
today. 

FEED 

Mill offals are much in demand. Mills 
are entirely out of stock, and the prices, 
£15 10s for middlings and £14 lis for 
bran, sacks included, are only nominal, 
as it is impossible to purchase at present. 
Merchants are asking £18@19 for resales 
of homemade bran and pollards, and the 
same prices are quoted for foreign quali- 
ties. 

Feedingstuffs are in strong demand 
Linseed cake is £26 per ton, dealers’ 
price, and meal £27. Forward shipment 
prices are in the neighborhood of £22, 


net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Indian 
meal is wanted, the price being about 
£23 per ton, ex-mill Belfast. Cotton 


cakes are actively inquired for, and are 
fetching £24@25 per ton, according to 
quality. Home millers are very busy, and 
have difficulty in getting sufficient raw 
material to keep going. 





Open Shop in Utah 

Ocpen, Utran, May 8.—Practically no 
building work was done during the past 
week on new flour mills of either the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. or the Sperry 
Flour Co., following the walkout of the 
union workers as a protest against the 
decision to apply the open shop to all 
construction work. A force of about 50 
men was recruited for work at the Globe 
mill, so that some progress was mace, 
and J. H. Waugh, construction engineer, 
anticipates that this force can be in- 
creased. Nothing, however, has been 
done at the Sperry plant. All contrac- 
tors and construction companies in the 
Ogden district have continued the open 
shop plan, and the statement is made by 
W. W. Rawson, manager of industrial 
relations for the Utah Associated Incus- 
tries, that there will be no steps taken to 
renew the closed-shop system, despite 
any handicaps as to construction wor 


W. E. Zuppan 





French Flour-Milling Machinery 

Trade Commissioner Charles P. Wood 
reports to.the Department of State that 
French flour mills are largely equip)ed 
with machinery of Europeon manufac- 
ture. Projects under consideration in- 
volve the erection of new mills within 
the French provinces. American flour- 
mill machinery might be in demand for 
new mills. There is evidence of an ef- 
fort to increase facilities for manuifac- 
turing flour-mill equipment in France, 
and to produce machinery embodying the 
desirable features of machinery manu- 
factured in other countries, 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
vtu, Mrxn., May 10.—With spring 
a making a further advance last 
week, mills were forced to readjust their 
prices of flour accordingly, and patent 
was marked up 40c, while clear, which 
has been underquoted for some time, was 
advanced $1 bbl. The advance brought 
in some buyers who covered small re- 
uirements, but there was not much busi- 
ness in sight. Stocks in consumers’ 
hands appear sufficient for present needs. 
The family buying noticeable a short 

time ago seems to have subsided. 
Cars are reported to be somewhat 
easier to get for eastern shipment, but 


mills are now giving preference to move- 
ment by water, both because of advan- 
tage in rates and quicker delivery. 


The durum mill found demand very 
poor. Most buyers were holding off on 
account of the high prices, and limiting 
their orders to urgent needs, This morn- 
ought a little business that was 


ing bi 
placed under the closing basis of Satur- 
day. Mill quotations are unchanged. 


in rye flour the only thing done out- 
side of local business was keeping the 
trade posted as to market conditions. 
The strength of the rye market was re- 


flected in flour prices, which were quoted 
unchanged to 25c bbl higher on the week. 
A little demand for millfeed was re- 


with the market holding strong. 


ported, 


Mills were not in a position to offer any- 

thing for prompt delivery, but were able 

to take some small orders for deferred 
shipment. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Vite wook: wssnsaneatdanaas 11,240 30 

Last week ccccsccssctesece 6,565 15 

Last AF. sa Wosnss di seenes 34,270 93 

TWO YCATS AGO ..csvecceces 18,700 32 

NOTES 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who is at 

Excelsior Springs, Mo., will return the 


latter part of the week. 

Wheat stocks now in Duluth-Superior 
elevators will be shipped out slowly and 
in small lots. Grain stocks, aside from 
this, are not of much importance. 

The steamer Muncy, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, took out a 
load of package freight last Tuesday, 
being the first of the fleet to leave here 


this spring. 

Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, ar- 
rived in Duluth yesterday morning for a 
stay of a week. He has been elected a 


director of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 

H. F. Salyards, vice-president, H. F. 
Starkey, E. S. Ferguson and H. J. At- 
wood, represented the Duluth Board of 
Trade at the conference of the grain 
trade at Chicago, Friday. 

The longshoremen who were demand- 
ing an eight-hour day and recognition of 
the union at the Great Northern ore 
docks at Superior have given up the 


fight. The company apparently had no 
trouble in getting men to man the docks, 
and the union quit. 

The spring rush of rye out of Duluth 
is pretty near oyer, and only about 400,- 


000 bus remain to be loaded. This was 
not sold to go on the opening of naviga- 
tion. Opening sales called for shipment 
by Friday last, which was the tenth day 
after the opening of navigation. 

The first shipment of flour from rail- 
road sheds was made last week, and as 
boats become available for further load- 
ing the movement will increase. In the 
meantime, under a liberal shipment from 
the interior, stocks in warehouses have 
been increasing heavily and are still 
growing, 

Most of the grain shipped out by water 
last week went to Canadian lake ports. 
The chief reason for this was the labor 


troulle and bad situation among the rail- 
roads at Buffalo and east of there. Ca- 
nadion routes give more assurance of get- 


ting the stuff through. Last week they 
put a permit system into effect on grain 
from Duluth. 

About 40,000 bus wheat were being 
loaded into boats today. The loading out 
of the 300,000 bus winter wheat brought 
here from Chicago for shipment to Min- 
neapolis is under way. About one-half 
has already been forwarded, and the re- 
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as cars can 


mainder will as rapidl 
} odes has gone to 


be secured. flaxs 
Minneapolis recently. 

Most of the interest in rye futures last 
week centered in the July delivery. As 
the end of May approaches, operators are 
commencing to draw away from the cur- 
rent month, and conditions in it are nar- 
rowing. Stocks are practically sold out. 
Present movement from the country and 
Minneapolis does not run large and, with 
seaboard buyers clamoring for stuff, 
market was on the ascendancy. 

Supplies of spring wheat are light and 
arrivals of cars few, and the mills are 
picking up such as are available. Pre- 
miums on both spring and durum wheat 
were lowered 10c bu today, and the clos- 
ing basis was as follows: dark northern, 
No. 1 $3.15@3.25, No. 2 $3.05@3.20, No. 
3 $2.95@3.15, No. 4 $2.75@3, No. 5 $2.55 
@2.90; No. 1 northern $3@3.15, No. 2 
$2.95@3.10, No. 3 $2.90@3.05; No. 1 
durum $2.91, No. 2 $2.88; mixed range, 
$2.86@2.91; No. 1 red durum $2.85, No. 
2 $2.83. 

F, G. Cartson. 





WICHITA 

Mills find a decided reversal of form 
with their buyers, compared to a short 
time ago. Instead of requests to hold 
shipments, it is now a positive demand 
for the goods. As a matter of course, 
stocks in resellers’ and _ distributors’ 
hands have been reduced, and are now 
to a point making it necessary to re- 
plenish. _ The transportation difficulties 
render it impossible to make equitable 
distribution of output, and some of the 
distributing centers are facing a serious 
problem in securing adequate supplies. 

The railroad situation has eased but 
slightly, and the outlook is not at all 
promising for better conditions soon. A 
slight improvement in movement of wheat 
and other grain from country points is 
giving the mills a few cars for reloading, 
but not enough to enable them to run 
continuously. Wichita mills have been 
able to run to about 75 per cent of 
capacity the past week, but outside mills 
have not done so well. 

Exporting to the West Indies and 
South America is quiet, and very little 
interest taken by buyers outside of a 
limited old-established trade. 

Prices range $14.20@14.50 for 95 per 
cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Kan- 
sas City. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
and prices have advanced over last week’s 
figures. Mills are striving to complete 
old contracts, and but few new bookings 
are reported. Offerings for 60 days are 
being taken, and the difference in prices 
on prompt and deferred movement has 
narrowed considerably. Prices reported: 
bran, $2.70; mill-run, $2.90; gray shorts, 
$3.05,—basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to New Orleans, La. 

Andrew Smith, sales-manager of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
underwent a slight operation at one of 
the hospitals here, and returned to his 
home on Monday. 

J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is on a business 
trip in the Northwest, and will visit the 
company’s mills at Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
and La Crosse, Wis. 

L. C. Hodkins, of Kansas City, freight 
traffic agent for the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, visited the 
mills here this week. He reports no 
strikes or embargoes on his line, and 
freight moving without interruption. 





Increase in Cost of Sugar Beets 

In view of the difficulties and losses 
of last year’s sugar season in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and bearing in mind labor diffi- 
culties, it has been decided that for the 
present year there will be a fixed price 
of 30 crowns per 100 kilos (220 lbs) for 
sugar beets, with the understanding that 
of this amount the grower will receive 
26 crowns and the remaining four will 
be placed in a fund to be used -for ob- 
taining fertilizers. The fertilizers, which 
must be brought in from abroad, have 
reached such a price that in many cases 
it is practically impossible for the farmer 


to use them. For this reason it is felt it 
would be difficult to make the farmers 
decide to buy fertilizers, notwithstanding 
the fact that the earth needs to be 
strengthened. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatis, Mont., May 8.—Flour 
and feed prices for Montana are ma- 
terially advanced. Anticipating probable 
conditions after wheat control has ceased 
on June 1, and due, also, to conditions 
in the grain market’ generally, an addi- 
tional 30c has been added to the price 
of flour, which today is quoted at $15@ 
15.15 bbl in 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, in car lots. Feed made a stronger 
gain, proportionately, mixed feeds com- 
manding $52 ton and bran $50, same 
terms as flour. Mills of this section have 
been handicapped by being forced to 
ship in their raw material and, all things 
considered, their prices are considered 
quite reasonable. 


TRRIGATION LEGISLATION 


Petitions to refer to the voters of 
Montana an initiated bill providing for 
the creation of irrigation districts under 
certain rules that will make the matter of 
securing irrigation through private com- 
panies an easier matter, are being circu- 
lated over the state. The petitions are 
proving the most popular ever offered 
for an initiated bill, and there is no 
doubt about the referendum getting to 
the voters next November. The outcome 
of the vote for the law is almost as cer- 
tain, as it places the costs on the districts 
only, and will entail no expense to any 
one outside of an irrigated district. 


HAY PRICES AT HIGH LEVEL 


Late spring weather has forced hay 
prices to unprecedented levels in this 
section of the Northwest. Current prices 
hold best timothy at $60 ton at the car, 
and higher delivered. Hay in the stack, 
where such exists in this section, is sell- 
ing at above $50, and a recent auction 
sale of three tons at Valier is reported 
to have brought $105 ton. The sale was 
at a time when it was impossible for 
some stockmen to get hay by car, and 
starving cattle needed the feed. 

There has been a considerable percent- 
age of loss in stock in the last three 
weeks, due to the stormy weather, and 
sheepmen were especially hard hit be- 
cause of lambing starting when the snow 
and rain storm period was the worst. 
Since summer-like conditions have ob- 
tained in the last week, the prospects 
have brightened, and it is believed that 
from now on there will be but little fur- 
ther loss, if the hay needed can be gotten 
in. Shipments are coming from as far 
away as Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois 
and Missouri. 


PROHIBITIVE POTATO PRICES 
Potatoes are selling here at 10c lb re- 
tail, and merchants are offering 81,c for 
any that may be locally held. Restau- 
rants in Helena have cut out serving po- 
tatoes in any form. Those in this city 
and Butte charge for potatoes in any 
form, and an order is of diminutive size. 


Joun A, Curry. 





Canadian Crop Movement 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada reports the following movement 
of western Canadian grain crops for 
April, 1920: 

“A further increase in the number of 
cars of grain marketed, as shown by the 
inspections in the western division, took 
place during April. Not only was the 
large increase in oats over last year fully 
maintained, but wheat figures also show 
a marked increase over March, as well as 
over April of last year. A total of 5,944 
cars of wheat were inspected against 
4,974 in March and 4,682 a year ago. Of 
these the number grading No. 3 northern 
or better was 3,873, or 65.2 per cent, 
against 2,867, or 57.6 per cent, in March, 
and 2,986, or 63.8 per cent, a year ago. 

“The movement of oats is undoubtedly 
influenced by the record prices prevail- 
ing. No less than 4,183 cars were in- 
spected, compared with 4,155 in March 
and 1,618 a year ago. 

“In anticipation of the opening of navi+ 
gation at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes, shipments by rail fell off, both 
direct from western points and from the 
Head of the Lakes. Only 70,460 bus 


wheat and 5,500 bus barley went forward 
by rail to the seaboard for rt. 

“On Sunday morning, ‘April 25, navi- 
gation was opened by the arrivals at Port 
Arthur of the Westmount, and at Fort 
William of the Collingwood. These in 
turn were followed by eight more on 
Sunday and five on Monday, so that load- 
ing commenced in earnest. The total 
stocks of all grains did not amount to 
more than 18,000,000 bus, 11,000,000 
wheat, 4,500,000 oats, 2,000,000 barley 
and the remainder flaxseed and rye. Of 
this amount 4,000,000 bus wheat, 500,000 
oats, 500,000 barley, and 290,890 rye were 
shipped by the close of the month. 

“Seeding in the prairie provinces for 
the new crop is proceeding very slowly, 
on account of unfavorable weather. 
Heavy snowstorms in March and early 
April covered the ground, and cold 
weather delayed the thawing and subse- 
quent drying of the soil. Rains, follow- 
ing, aggravated this condition, and fur- 
ther retarded the commencement of op- 
erations. By the close of the month, seed- 
ing had only commenced in the warmer 
and drier localities, and it is feared a 
considerable reduction of the wheat acre- 
age will result. In the areas of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta which have suf- 
fered so severely from drouth during the 
last two seasons, the abundance of mois- 
ture is a source of extreme satisfaction 
to the farmers. They will plant every 
acre they can. With such plenitude of 
moisture and favorable weather through- 
out the summer a higher average yield 
will more than counterbalance a reduced 
acreage. The present record prices for 
all grains should prove the greatest in- 
centive to increased production.” 





Control Knocked Out Jobbers 

E. Crosby & Co, Brattleboro, Vt: 
From our observation, jobbers are buying 
very sparingly. In the meantime, hard 
wheat flours are advancing. Soft wheats 
have advanced a trifle, although there is 
very little demand. Pacific Coast flours 
shipped to New England have had more 
or less effect, and large jobbers and 
brokers who at one time could feel that 
they had really an asset in the trade 
which they controlled, are now without 
any regular customers. 

The writer is still one of those who 
believe that the Food Administration was 
a curse to the country, and did more in 
the way of demoralization than good, for 
it tried to controvert the laws of supply 
and demand, and the effects will be long 
felt. It is the same old case of too much 
government and too little democracy. 
Just because we were in war was no 
reason why we should become slaves to 
those who had the whip hand. 

After a few years, the usual channels 
of supply and demand will and must be 
resumed, Now, it is simply a case of 
having the flour in the East and selling 
at the price any one offers you. 





New South Wales Politics 

Apvetame, So. Avusr., April 9.—As a 
result of the recent general elections in 
New South Wales the positions of the 
political parties have been materially 
changed. There are now 45 labor mem- 
bers in the legislative assembly, and an 
equal number of anti-labor members or 
nationalists, including progressives. On 
April 8 the premier (Mr. Holman) ten- - 
dered to the governor the resignations 
of the members of the ministry, where- 
upon the governor commissioned the lead- 
er of the state Labor party to form a 
government. 

The state treasurer of New South 
Wales announced a couple of days ago 
that tenders for a loan of £1,000,000 had 
already covered three-fourths of the 
amount required. The primary purpose 
of the loan is for the relief of distressed 
farmers, and £600,000 of the money has 
already been allocated. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





Mexican Wheat Crop in 1919 

According to official reports received by 
ithe Mexican director of agriculture and 
published in the press of Mexico City, 
the wheat crop in Mexico in 1919 was 
very large. It is said that the supply is 
sufficient for the country’s needs for two 
years. While the returns are incomplete, 
statistics from the states of Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, and Mexico alone show a crop 
amounting to over 3,000,000 bus. 
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_ BAKING INDUSTRY UPSET BY HIGH - 
COSTS AND STRIKES BY EMPLOYEES 


The recent advances in flour, sugar and other bakery in 


dients, combined with 


somewhat widespread strikes for higher wages, have resulted in increased bread 
prices in many sections of the country, with corresponding uproar on the part of 
consumers. The industry is further upset, of course, by the uncertainty that attends 
decontrol at the end of this month. Following is the situation as it appears in the 


news of the week: 


Senate Orders an Inquiry 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Senate on Monday 
ordered an investigation of the advance 
in the price of bread to 10c in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
was adopted, directing the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee to proceed 
with the investigation. Discussing his 
resolution, Senator Capper said that, in 
the light of the testimony given before 
the district committee when it investi- 
gated profiteering last year, the new in- 
crease in the price of bread was not war- 
ranted. Concerning the bread situation, 
Senator Capper said: 

“The hearing before the district com- 
mittee showed, for one thing, that the 
chief of the profiteers in the city of 
Washington was a man by the name of 
Corby, engaged in the bread-making busi- 
ness; that he sold about one-half of all 
the bread consumed by the Washington 
public; that he had in a very short time 
become a millionaire. The committee re- 
quired him to bring his books before it. 
The figures are rather interesting. They 
showed that he had made net profit in 
the year 1918 at one of his bakeries—he 
had two large bakeries—of $294,059, 
after allowing himself a salary of $25,- 
000. He had another bakery, which, at 
the same time, made him $19,000 net 
profit after allowing him another salary 
for the same year of $5,000. 

“Including both bakeries and the sal- 
ary allowed himself, Corby’s profits on 
one year’s baking business—the year 1918 
—amounted to about one-third of a mil- 
lion dollars, and you will find all this on 
page 604 of this very interesting report 
of this hearing conducted by the District 
of Columbia. 

“According to this testimony taken by 
the committee, Corby’s profits had been 
steadily and rapidly increasing. In 1914, 
the year before the war, his largest bak- 
ery made $44,063 profit. This increased 
in 1915 to $59,294, in 1916 to $87,370, in 
1917 to $142,202, and in 1918 to $294,059. 
According to the information which came 
to the committee, his profits were equal- 
ly as large in 1919. In fact, they were 
increasing during the first half of 1919.” 

Answering the charge by Senator Cap- 
per, Charles I. Corby today made the fol- 
lowing statement on behalf of the Corby 
company: 

“The Corby Baking Co. has been in 
business in Washington 30 years. It has 
always been its policy since it started in 
business to place all information desired 
by the people of Washington in their 
hands for investigation and approval. 

“At the beginning of the World War, 
due to the increasing cost of materials 
and labor, an advance in the price of our 
breads became necessary. On account of 
war conditions we wished to have the 
price which we should get for bread de- 
termined by our federal government, as 
well as our local food administration. 

“In response to our request for an in- 
crease in the price of bread, on July 22, 
1918, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the local food administration came to 
our plant with their auditors and audited 
our books to determine our costs, and 
fixed the price for which we were to sell 
bread. We wish to state that the price 
which was allowed us has netted us 2 per 
cent less profit than we enjoyed before 
the war. 

“We were again forced to ask for an 
increase in the price of bread, due to the 
increase in cost of materials and labor. 
Still believing that some department of 
the United States government should de- 
termine what our price should be, we 
went to the Department of Justice to ask 
for an increase. The Department of 
Justice put the naming of the price into 
the hands of the local fair-price com- 
mittee, who determined that we were en- 
titled to an increase, which increase they 
set. 


“We believe the price which they set 
was fair, but the Corby Baking Co. wants 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the people of Washington, to know that 
we court a thorough investigation into 
our profits. It is the wish of the Corby 
Baking Co. to aid in the national move- 
ment to keep the cost of living at its 
very lowest possible ebb. 

“Before the investigation into the price 
of bread in Washington the Corby Bak- 
ing Co. wishes to state to the Congress 
of the United States that it has the ut- 
most confidence in their judgment, and 
we place ourselves in their hands.” 

Ten-cent bread was authorized last 
week at a conference of the employing 
bakers and journeymen bakers with the 
District of Columbia fair-price board. The 
new price is 8c wholesale for a 14-oz 
loaf and 10c retail. This loaf formerly 
sold for 7c wholesale and 8c retail, but 
only weighed 13 oz. A loaf formerly 
weighing 15 and 16 oz will hereafter 
weigh 171% oz, and will sell for llc 
wholesale, its former price being 8c. 

In a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is said that “the in- 
crease in cost to the consumer is prac- 
tically offset by the increase in weight of 
the standard loaf. The approximate in- 
crease in the price of bread is 17 per 
cent.” 

Members of the advisory board were 
convinced that the master bakers are en- 
titled to an increase in the price of 
bread as a result of the recent award 
increasing labor costs by giving the jour- 
neymen bakers a raise in wages. The 
advancing pfices of sugar, flour, and 
other ingredients entering into the manu- 
facturing costs were also taken into ac- 
count in granting the increase. 

A threatened strike here was avert- 
ed through the successful mediation of 
R. B. Mahaney, of the Department of 
Labor, who negotiated an award of in- 
creased wages to employees, with a basic 
clause prohibiting any advance in the 
price of bread to the public. The new 
wage scale grants 90c per hour for jour- 
neymen bakers, with $1.10 for nightwork. 
The proposed 714-hour day was rejected. 
The new wage scale is made retroactive 
from midnight, April 30. 

The award reads as follows: “Nothing 
in the following purely industrial award 
is to be urged as a principal reason for 
any rise in the price of bread or bake- 
stuffs to the public. 

“The 714-hour day is rejected and the 
8-hour day continued. Article 27 of the 
agreement is also eliminated. 

“For daywork the journeymen bakers 
ask $1 per hour, the employing bakers 
offer 80c per hour. The difference is di- 
vided, and a rate of 90c per hour is 
awarded. 

“The questions of payment by checks, 
house of payment and day of payment 
are referred to the joint action of the 
employees and employers in each shop. 
If satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
made, this clause may be referred back 
to the Department of Labor for further 
adjustment. 

“Work on legal holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and a half, On 
Labor Day, nightwork is to start at 10 
p-m; on Christmas Day, at 12 midnight. 

“The wages of apprentices shall stand 
without change as scheduled in article 15 
of the agreement. This is for the pur- 
pose of encouraging them and recruiting 
the craft. 

“The wages of helpers shall start at 
$2.75 per day. At the end of three 
months, helpers shall receive $3.25 per 
day, at the end of six months $3.75, at 
the end of nine months $4.25, and at the 
end of 12 months $4.75. For nightwork 
of helpers an increase of 20 per. cent is 
asked, and an increase of 10 per cent is 
allowed. 

“In all cases of differences between the 
employing and the journeymen bakers, 
when such differences cannot be adjust- 


ed by the parties themselves, the dispute 
shall be referred by mutual agreement 
to mediation or arbitration. 
“This award is to be retroactive, begin- 
ning at midnight, April 30, 1920.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


St. Louis Bakery Prices 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—Arthur Stoehr, 
chairman of the St. Louis fair-price com- 
mission, announced this week that a 
campaign would be immediately inaugu- 
rated to induce housewives to bake their 
own bread, instead of submitting to the 
10 per cent increase in prices recently 
levied by bakers for their products. He 
claims that bakers already regret this 
move, as the people are resorting to old- 
fashioned homemade bread, and _ that 
some bakers have estimated their loss of 
business at 55 per cent. since the advance 
went into effect. 

He further states that flour is not so 
high now that it is necessary for bakers 
to charge exorbitant prices, and the only 
way successfully to combat them is for 
the people to bake their own bread. The 
St. Louis fair-price commission is having 
printed and distributed 50,000 circulars, 
to be placed in homes, asking the house- 
keepers to bake their own pastry. 

Large and small bakeries are bitterly 
protesting against this action. The man- 
ager of the McKinney branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. says: “As one of the 
largest wholesale bakers in St. Louis, 
where we have been engaged in business 
for over 30 years, having gained the con- 
fidence of the public during that period 
for fairness in business dealings and 
maintaining the high quality of our 
bread, we protest against Mr. Stoehr’s 
misleading assertions, in so far as they 
concern the price of bread, which is our 
exclusive product. What are the facts? 

“Flour in the past two months has ad- 
vanced $2 bbl. Sugar has risen from 14c 
to 32c. Lard is still high. Sait has ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. Milk has gone from 
Ze to 15c and l6c, and 18¢ is now de- 
manded. Malt extract has advanced from 
Ge to 10c. The cost of labor has increased 
20@30 per cent, vehicles and motor 
equipment 55@60 per cent. The whole- 
sale price of bread was advanced sev- 
eral weeks ago in practically all large 
cities in the East and in the cities sur- 
rounding St. Louis, but we have con- 
tinued to sell at the wholesale price of 8c 
loaf to the last minute. With the fur- 
ther increases that we must assume, ef- 
fective the first of this month, we are 
forced to increase our price Ic loaf, ef- 
fective May 8. There has been no in- 
crease in the wholesale price of bread in 
St. Louis for over three years, and we 
feel that the present increase of Ic loaf, 
in view of the above facts, is conservative 
and justified.” 

Announcement of the increase of Ic 
per loaf was made by the larger St. 
Louis baking concerns this week. The 
wholesale price will be increased from 8c 
for a small loaf and 12c for a large loaf, 
to 9c and 13c, respectively. Retail prices 
at the same time will be increased from 
10e and 15c to lle and 16c. Many small- 
er bakeries, which retail their own prod- 
uct, have increased their prices during 
the week, and some shops which have 
been selling bread for 8c now charge 10c. 
Others have decreased the size of the 
loaf. All other bakery goods have been 
proportionately advanced. 


Perer Deruien. 


Indianapolis Bread Price Increase 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 8.—Increases 
in wholesale and retail prices of bread 
were put into effect yesterday by prac- 
tically all the larger bakeries in Indian- 
apolis. Advanced cost of production was 
the reason announced for the raises. 

Wholesale increases are %c for 1-lb 
loaves and Ie for 1%-lb. Retail in- 
creases are Ic for 1-lb loaves and 2c for 
1%-lb. The new wholesale prices are 10c 
for the smaller loaves and léc for larger 
ones. The new retail prices are 12c for 
1-lb loaves and 18¢ for 11,-lb loaves. 

The following concerns have adopted 
the new schedules: Taggart Baking Co., 
Southard Baking Co., Century Biscuit 
Co., National Biscuit Co., Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis Baking Co., and 
New Sanitary Cake Co. 

Most groceries are charging the in- 
creased prices, but some cash-and-carry 
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- groceries are selling at Ile and léc, ang 


a few are selling at the wholesale price, 

Alex Taggart, of the Taggart Baking 
Co., said that the cost of production ha 
increased in nearly every particula 
Flour for May use will cost more tha, 
$14 bbl, while during April it was aboy 
$13. In addition, he pointed out, flour 
still is advancing. Milk, which in Ap,jj 
could be bought at 14%,c, Mr. To ggar 
added, now costs 174%@18c, and ugar 
bought at 134%@l6c lb for Apri Use, 


now costs 24.75@29¢c. Coal has advanced 


$1 ton, and the higher price of wrapping 
paper will amount to about ce lof, ~ 
The May cost of production, baseq 
only on the increased price of flow, the 
bakers say, will be 9.52c loaf, wh'le jp 
April it was 9.15c. 
Epwarp H. Zircx rr, 


North Pacific Bakery Strikes 

Seatrite, Wasu., May 8.—Strik:s of 
bakery workers and drivers, begin at 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Por' ‘and, 
Oregon, Vancouver and Victoria, |}. (, 
and at numerous other points 0: the 
north Pacific Coast a week ago, are stil] 
in force. 

The output of bakers’ bread, hoy ever, 
has continued adequate, though maiy of 
the bakers have been working short time 
and some of them have been © osed 
down. At most points the bakers \ ork- 
ing on the open-shop plan have ade 
substantial gains in operating, but at 
Seattle they have been less succesful, 
and about 50 per cent of the bakers’ 
bread output has been supplied by «inion 
shops. 

At Seattle the strike was not precipi- 
tated by the refusal of the master b:xkers 
to grant higher wages, as they acveded 
to the scale demanded, but was caused by 
their refusal to eliminate night and Sun- 
day work. 

The scale of wages agreed to at Seat- 


tle is, with probably a few exceptions, 
the highest in the United States, being: 
for workmen, daywork, $45 per week; 


bench and machine hands, daywork, $39; 
mixers and oven men, daywork, $42; 
nightwork 25c per hour additional; over- 
time, day or night work, time and one- 
half; jobbers, per eight-hour shift, day- 
work or nightwork, $7 a day. 

While the master bakers at Seattle are 
opening more shops and obtaining more 
men for those already operating, it looks 
as if the fight between the open ani the 
closed shop would be long drawn out 
here. This is due, in part, to the fact 
that two of the large master bakers have 
acceded to the demands of the union men 
and to the large number of small shops 
operated on the closed-shop basis. 

E. Thornhill, secretary of the Seattle 
Association of the Baking Industry, is- 
sues the following statement: 

“The difference between the two fac- 
tions was mostly a matter of nightwork, 
which the unions did not want, and that 
of wages. The bakers’ union asked for 
an increase of $6 per week, the mister 
bakers offered them $3; the salesmen 
asked for an increase of $5, the muster 
bakers offered them $2.50. The main 
principle involved was really the right of 
the industries to keep their plants open 
24 hours if they considered it neces:ary, 
working the men in shifts of eight hours. 
The unions wished to compel the bakers 
to close between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. As 
soon as the strike was called the master 
bakers organized their forces and ar- 
ranged to operate four of the largest 
plants, concentrating all the men avail- 
able, including the master bakers them- 
selves, for the purpose of supplying ‘eat- 
tle with bread as usual on Monday morn- 
ing. They were very successful in this, 
and if one did not know there wis 4 
strike they certainly would never /hiave 
guessed it by the shortness of the bread 
situation. We are getting plenty of help 
in response to advertising, and it is only 
a matter of a few days before we feel 
that all of the plants at present closed 
up will be working full blast, and that 
the situation will be again normal.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 


Strike of Hebrew Bakers in Boston 
Boston, Mass., May 8—A strike of 
260 members of the Boston Hebrew /ak- 
ers’ Union No. 45 went into effect this 
week. All work ceased because about 40 
employers failed to renew an agreemelit 
which expired May 1. 
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As a result of the strike, Greater Bos- 
on the verge of a serious bread 


wortage, estimated at a loss of 200,000 
loaves a@ ay, among this class of 
trade. The shortage will be felt to a 


reater extent if the employers continue 
in their refusal to extend the agreement 
between the employers and the men. 
There are 300 Jewish bakers in Greater 
Boston, of whom only 40 are working, 
and these in small shops where the agree- 
ment was continued, : : 
Employers in various bakeries admit 
that » out 250 bakers are out on strike, 
and that a bread shortage will result. At 
the seme time they declare that prices of 
bread would not be increased, but added 
that, if the continued demands for in- 
| wages were granted, the public 
be obliged to pay 25c per lb for 


creas 
wou! 


breac. 
O ials of the union have arranged to 


have certain shops turn out bread so as 
to relieve the situation. They also plan 
a conference of representatives of other 
unions, organizations and societies, and 
hop: to start a co-operative bakery and 


sell read at a lower price. 
Union leaders say it is customary for 
the »nnual agreement between the bakers 


and -heir employers to be signed. before 
May 1. This year, to their surprise, the 
em) oyers failed to sign. Bread-makers 
who ire paid $49, $52 and $55 a week for 
eig)t hours‘a day were willing to work 
the entire 24 hours so as not to irritate 
em) lovers, who, they claim, desired the 
lone day. 

‘}he employers state that, in 1917, bak- 
ers were receiving $30@32 a week. In 
1918, wages jumped to $45@50, and at 
the present time they range from $60 to 
s70. Since the Passover, several weeks 
ago. bakers have steadily boosted their 
demands. 

North Shore master bakers this week 
announced an increase in the price of 
bread. The loaf that sold for 12c will 
now cost 15¢, while the 15c loaf has been 
advanced to 18e. Bench hands have been 
increased from $28 to $35 a week, second 
hands from $30 to $38, and foremen 
from $31 to $40. 

High cost of flour, sugar and other 
materials used in baking, coupled with 
increased labor costs, are given as the 
causes for the increase in bread prices. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Northeastern Indiana Bakers’ Conference 

“pIANAPOLIS, IND., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—How to compete with the 
present high operating costs and stay in 
business was the general subject of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of 100 bakers of 
northeastern Indiana at Fort Wayne yes- 
terday afternoon. This territory is zone 
two of the Indiana Association of the 
saking Industry. 

\lost of us do not realize what we are 
up against until we see our checks come 
back from the banks marked no funds,” 
said A. F. Nahlon, adviser for zone two, 
who was one of the speakers. “The situa- 
tion is tense. With flour at $16 bbl, and 
suvar at $4e Ib, scores of bakers are 
bound to give up their business.” 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Minneapolis Bakers Uneasy 

INNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 13.—The re- 
ceil sharp advance in flour is causing 
Minneapolis wholesale and retail bakers 
much uneasiness. While bread prices are 
unchanged, bakers feel that, to prevent 
thm from selling bread below cost, 
there must be an advance, but no one 
secms to want to take the lead. Retail 
bakers are waiting to see what the whole- 


salc baker is going to do, and the whole- 
sale baker is waiting to see what his com- 
pelitor will do. At present the whole- 


sale price of bread is 814,@9c for the 1-lb 
loaf and 18¢ for 1%-lb loaf. Retail 
bakers are selling at 12c for the 1-lb 
lonf and 17%¢ for the 1%-lb loaf. It is 

mated that during the past 60 days 
the cost of making , Boon has gone up 
out 2¢ per lb, This includes everything 
that goes into the manufacturing of 
bread. 

‘he labor situation in Mineapolis is 
rhaps not as serious as in other cities. 
lost of the shops are run on the open 
shop basis, but bakers as a rule are pay- 
ing the union scale or more, and several 
are operating on the eight-hour basis. 


hey 
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While good bakers are scarce, most of 
the plants have sufficient help to keep 
going. The demand for. bread is very 
brisk, and the shops as a rule are operat- 
ing at full capacity. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Rochester Bakery Settlement 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 8.—Probability 
of a bakers’ strike here has disappeared, 
it was announced, following a meeting of 
Bakers’ Local No. 14. A majority of 
the employing bakers have signed the 
new scale, and the remainder are ex- 
pected to do so within the next few 
days. Hebrew, Italian and Polish bak- 
ers will probably sign within a short 
time. 

The new scale gives the workers $5@8 


a week increase, and is as follows: first 
hands, $88 a week; second hands, $35; 
bench hands, $33; apprentices, $25, and 
$3 extra for nightwork. An eight-hour 
day is to prevail in shops where machines 
are used, with an eight and one-half 
hour day in those where work is done by 
hand. 

The scale asked the Hebrew bakers is 
considerably higher, and has drawn forth 
vigorous opposition from them. How- 
ever, the union maintains that the work 
requires particularly high-grade men. 
The scale follows: foremen, $55 a week, 
second hands $50, third hands $48, with 
a seven and one-half hour day. Hebrew, 
Polish and Italian bakers are well or- 
ganized. 

T. W. Kwapp. 
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Clear, Warm Weather in Southwest Enables Farmers to Start Spring Work— 
Improvement in Winter Crop General—Progress in 
Planting of Spring Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Several days of clear, warm 
weather enabled farmers to start their 
spring work. Wheat has made marked 
improvement. Reports from the interior 
indicate that this improvement is quite 
general. Today’s rain is unnecessary, but 
as yet has done no more harm than to 
delay spring planting. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Warmer Temperatures Needed 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Ideal weather prevails for 
growing wheat, and the plant is making 
good progress throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois, though the tempera- 
tures have been slightly too low. Warm- 

er and sunnier weather is now needed, 

Perer DeERtien. 


Crop Conditions in Utah 

Ocven, Uran, May 8.—Warmer weath- 
er during the past week has benefited 
spring crops and has had particular ef- 
fect on wheat areas, according to a re- 
view of the United States weather bu- 
reau Office in Salt Lake. The review says: 
“A better development is apparent gen- 
erally in range feed, fall grains and 
spring-sown crops, though the nights are 
still too cold for best growth. Fall 
grains generally, and spring grains in 
the southern portion of Utah, are mak- 
ing good progress; in the northern area 
the better weather has permitted much 
grain and beet seeding.” 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Wheat on the Pacific Coast 

Seattte, Wasu., May 8.—Another 
week of growing weather, with occasional 
showers, has materially improved crop 
prospects. Wet weather in certain sec- 
tions has delayed seeding, but the pres- 
ent conditions are, on the whole, highly 
favorable for the crop. 

’, C. Tirrany. 
* . 

Portianp, Orecon, May 8.—Crop pros- 
pects in Oregon continue fair. Winter 
wheat has grown well, but is being at- 
tacked by worms in Morrow -and Jeffer- 
son counties. Seeding of spring wheat 
continues; that sown early is doing well. 
Rain is needed in places to germinate 
later seedings. Rye is heading in Co- 
lumbia and Lane counties. Preparation 
of ground for corn is in progress, and 
some has been planted in southwestern 
counties. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Wheat All Seeded in Northwest 

Mrinneapouis, Minn., May 11.—Line 
elevator people are of the opinion that, 
with last week’s good weather, most of 
the wheat-seeding in the Northwest was 
finished Saturday, except perhaps in scat- 
tered spots. The feeling is general that, 
when figures are compiled, acreage will 
probably show a substantial decrease 
compared with 1919. A favorable grow- 
ing season is needed to harvest as large 
a crop as last year. 

The season is reckoned as fully two 
weeks late. The acreage sown to coarse 
grain and flax will be greater, on ac- 
count of the decrease in wheat. 

In the western provinces of Canada, 





the season has been even more backward 
than in the Northwest. Elevator inter- 
ests say seeding has barely begun there. 
They had frost and snow in spots last 
week. Dry, warm weather is essential 
to insure anywhere near a normal acre- 
age in wheat. 
Rozert T. Bearry. 


Central States Weather Improves 

Torevo, Onto, May 8.—Since the first 
of May the weather has been much more 
favorable, but still somewhat cooler than 
normal for this time of the year. Vege- 
tation has been making more progress, 
and farmers have been having a chance 
to get into the fields and finish spring 
work. Much plowing and seeding remain 
to be done, and this work is fully two or 
three weeks late. 

As already reported and quite gener- 
ally understood now, the wheatfields of 
this section are quite spotted, uneven 
and variable as to condition and stand, 
and every present indication is for a 
smaller crop than the reduced acreage 
of itself would mean. Seeding of oats 
and corn has been delayed and, with fa- 
vorable weather, will probably be rushed. 
Conditions have favored the keeping of 
many fields in hay, and the hay crop 
should be a large one. 

The tone of the reports of the condi- 
tion of wheat is improving, and many 
now say that it is looking better and is 
making headway. This is to be expected, 
but, of course, cannot undo the damage 
and short acreage which makes a short 
crop a certainty. 

W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 


Backward Spring Delays Farmwork 

KaNsas Crry, Mo., May 8.—With a 
single exception, the coldest April on 
record and the coldest, wettest and latest 
spring in many years have greatly im- 
peded farmwork over a large part of the 
Southwest. In the more southern and 
western districts, conditions have not 
been so bad, but in all of eastern and 
northern Kansas and all territory north 
and east of this district, unfavorable 
weather has made plowing and seeding 
practically impossible. All vegetation is 
backward, and the soil generally is heavy 
and cold. 

The only thing benefited by the un- 
usual weather is the wheat, which has, 
with the cool weather and frequent rains, 
made exceptionally good progress after 
an unfavorable autumn and winter. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


Spring Seeding in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., May 8.—After 
some five weeks of stormy weather, the 
sun broke forth early this week, with 
the result that spring seeding has started 
in many sections, and farmers are busy 
getting in a big acreage of spring grain. 
The snow and rain of the past five weeks 
have left many fields so wet it will not 
be possible to cultivate them for several 
days, but all uplands where drainage is 
fair are now ready to operate, and there 
is a rush to seed. Spring wheat is get- 
ting the call of the grains, with flax a 
close second. There will be an unusually 
large acreage seeded to flax this spring. 


There is some call for oats, and also some 
demand for rye. : 

The problem of labor and horse pow- 
er will operate against a full crop being 
put in, but every acre that the farmers 
can possibly seed will be in grain. 

Montana winter wheat has come 
through the winter in excellent shape. 
That is the verdict from every section of 
the state where such wheat is grown. 
Early reports of a heavy winter-kill, 
some of them openly circulated by grain- 
buyers in authorized interviews, have 
been proved to be canards, and the larg- 
er millers and elevator owners of the 
state are authority for the statement 
that at no time in the history of agricul- 
ture in this state has the winter wheat 
looked so promising at May 1, or so free 
from winter-kill. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., states that reports 
reaching his office are all most gratify- 
ing concerning winter wheat, and that 
he understands there has been very little 
winter-kill. President Alfred Atkinson, 
of the Montana Agricultural College, 
says that all reports from various parts 
of the state reaching the college are most 
encouraging and to the effect that the 
winter wheat is in excellent condition 
and ahead of the season in color and 
strength. Other millers and elevator men 
confirm those reports. 

According to S. B. Fairbank, secre- 
tary and manager of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, winter wheat conditions in 
the Judith basin country are most en- 
couraging, and there has been no winter- 
kill worth mentioning. Mr. Fairbank 
expects. a substantial acreage will be 
seeded in spring wheat. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Canadian Crop Outlook 

Toronto, Ont., May 8.—Information 
regarding crops in Ontario states that 
winter wheat is in excellent condition, 
and promises a full yield this year. A 
backward spring has reduced the acre- 
age sown to spring grains. Spring wheat 
is giving place to oats and other cereals 
in many places. 

It is quite evident that coarse grains 
are to have much more attention in west- 
ern Canada this year than ever before. 
These are free of control and at present 
prices are more profitable than wheat, 
which is under control. Moreover, the 
lateness of the season has operated to 
prevent the sowing of all the acreage 
farmers originally intended to put under 
wheat, and they have found it convenient 
and profitable to change some of it to 
the other grains. Notwithstanding this 
fact, there will be a good acreage sown 
to wheat, if comparison is made with pre- 
war crops. Estimates place the total at 
75 to 85 per cent of last year’s acreage. 
Actual figures will be given as soon as 
these are available. 

A. H. Batey. 
* 

Winnirec, Man., May 8.—With most 
favorable weather throughout all western 
Canada, seeding in the three prairie 
provinces is progressing rapidly. The 
greater part of the wheat-seeding is done. 

M. Liston. 


Spring Seeding Progress in Indiana 

InpriANapouis, INp., May 8.—Sunshine 
and warm weather prevailed more in In- 
diana this week than in any similar pe- 
riod thus far this spring. As a result, 
farmers made good progress with spring 
planting. Some corn is already in the 
ground. 

Winter wheat has made some progress, 
and reports as to stooling are favorable 
in fields where there is a fairly good 
stand. Rye also has improved, Beit the 
growth is slow. Wheat and oats on low 
bottom ground undoubtedly have been in- 
jured considerably by flooding, although 
the amount of damage is yet uncertain. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Favorable Weather in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 8.—Farmers 
are busy with spring seeding. The weath- 
er has been favorable for the past week, 
and the bulk of the oat crop is in the 
ground. It is a good guess that the acre- 
age of oats will be under the average for 
this district, due to scarcity of seed and 
its high price, along with acute labor 
sho’ ’ T. W. Kwaprr. 
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Soft wheat patents advanced 60c bbl 
this week, and hard wheat patents 40c. 
Soft wheat flours had previously made 
no advance for months, in spite of con- 
stantly increasing wheat premiums, and 
are still far from reflecting the present 
values of wheat. 

Soft wheat blue-stem patent is now 
quoted_at $13.55 bbl, basis cotton quar- 
ters. Hard wheat first patents range 
$14.90@16.50, basis cotton halves, car- 
loads, on track, seaboard. 

Business in coast markets is confined 
to small-lot sales. Interior mills, how- 
ever, are doing a fair business in the 
Southeast and Middle West. 

Hongkong continues out of line as to 
prices, but bids are being received from 
the East Indies and the Straits Settle- 
ments on a workable basis. Ocean space, 
however, to the Straits Settlements, so 
far, has not been obtainable. Manila is 
buying on a moderate scale. 

Inquiries are being received from Unit- 
ed Kingdom importers, but little, if any, 
business has been worked so far. In fact, 
bids for wheat are so attractive for ex- 
port that it is probable that most of the 
remaining wheat supplies will move in 
the form of wheat. 

Millfeed is very scarce, and firmly held 
at $47 ton for mill-run. 

The demand for wheat for export to 
Europe continues active, and additional 
business is being worked. This demand 
is for club and red Walla. A good de- 
mand for marquis, and some for Tur- 


key, continues from Minneapolis. The_ 


present premium for club is 52@53c bu; 
for blue-stem, 65c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 32,027 61 
Last week .......-. 52,800 37,608 71 
ME BOB. cccceccee 46,800 23,621 50 
Two years ago .... 46,800 18,290 39 
Three years ago ... 40,800 23,026 56 
Four years ago ... 40,800 12,492 31 
Five years ago .... 40,800 14,868 36 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 36,911 65 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,893 64 
Oe Aras 57,000 29,984 52 
Two years ago 57,000 35,110 61 
Three years ago ... 57,000 27,332 47 
Four years ago ... 57,000 17,120 30 
Five years ago .... 57,000 13,249 26 

CAR MINIMUM CONFERENCE 
The North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 


ciation will be represented by R. T. 
Lytle, traffic manager Tacoma (Wash.) 
Grain Co., at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission conference at St. Louis on 
May 10 in regard to car minima. 
The association is opposed to a 60,000- 
Ib car minimum, principally on the 
und that a considerable percentage of 
uyers in this territory, in many in- 
stances 40 to 50, are not sufficiently 
strong financially to handle cars of over 
36,000 Ibs. 
Another ground of objection to the 
higher car minimum is that where the 
er consumer is obliged to buy in 
60,000-Ilb lots, sufficient to last him for 
four months or more, he may be seri- 
ously affected financially by a decline in 
values, and is under a serious handicap 


4 in competing with concerns which have 


sufficient funds and credit to carry large 
stocks for a long period. 

If the car shortage is to be urged as 
the necessity for maintaining the present 
high car minimum for flour and feeds, 
the question will also be raised why the 
present 36,000-lb car minimum for poul- 
try and stock foods should not be in- 
creased, particularly since the difference 
between the car minimum for flour and 
feed and the car minimum for poultry 
and stock foods makes unfair competi- 
tion possible through ordering the small- 
er car for poultry and stock foods, and 
loading it with flour and feed. 


NOTES 


There is a serious shortage of fuel oil, 
and it is probable that a considerable 
number of oil-burning ships will have to 
be converted to coal burners. 

Manchurian maize sold at $57 ton, 
sacked, delivered Seattle, last week, but 
is now quoted at $60@64. No. 2 yellow 
California corn is quoted here at $75 ton. 

The longshoremen are indulging in one 
of their periodical strikes. Little dif- 
ficulty is being experienced, however, in 
handling incoming and outgoing cargoes 
on the open-shop basis. 

While the Grain Corporation has 
bought practically no flour on the north 
Pacific Coast for weeks, two cargoes of 
flour at Seattle and seven at Tacoma are 
still awaiting shipment. 

The 10,000-tén Bondowosa, the first 
ship to arrive at Seattle in the new Java- 
Pacific Line service, is loading 12,000 
bbls flour for the East Indies at the 
Fisher Flouring Mill Co.’s mill. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., returned here May 
5 after spending several months in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. W. S. Allen, 
who went abroad with Mr. Fisher, is now 
visiting the Mediterranean markets. 

The site of the mill of the Big Bend 
Milling Co., Davenport, Wash., which 
burned a few months ago, has been sold 
to P. A. and T. A. Lantzy, owners of the 
mill at Lincoln, Wash. The Lincoln mill 
will be dismantled and moved to Daven- 
port. 





OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, May 8.—The mills 
put into effect this morning the long- 
expected advance in flour prices. The 
list was raised 60c bbl, the first change 
that has been made since Jan. 22, when 
there was an advance of 80c. As the 
market here is about $2 bbl lower than 
in the East, and wheat is strong and ad- 
vancing, the trade looks for a further 
rise in local quotations before long. The 
new prices are: family patents, $13.75; 
bakers hard wheat, $13.75; best bakers 
> $13.75; pastry flour, $11.85; gra- 

am flour, $11.60; whole-wheat flour, 
$11.85. The demand was good prior to 
the advance, and continues active. 

The Grain Corporation purchased only 
3,500 bbls export flour this week, paying 
the old price of $9.90, track. As no flour 
was bought by the government last week, 
it was thought that operations in this 
line had come to an end. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 44,958 93 
Last week ........ 48,000 45,246 94 
BOP GMO. cieiiccss 42,600 36,831 84 
Two years ago..... 33,000 26,749 81 
Three years ago... 33,000 21,562 65 


The millfeed market is very firm. Mill- 
run is now quoted at $49@50 f.o.b. mill, 
but there is very little on hand, and 
some of the mills are refusing to book 
orders. The demand is active from all 






parts of this territory, and from the 
Middle West. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$70@71 ton, rolled barley at $72@73, and 
cracked corn at $78@79. 

Wheat was stronger at the close of the 
week, with the demand almost entirely 
from the East. Club and other soft 
wheat was worth 55¢c premium, and hard 
wheat 75c. 

Trading in coarse grains was lighter. 
Last bids at the exchange: bulk yellow 
corn, $69.50@72.50; sacked feed oats, $68 
@68.50; blue barley, $66; feed barley, 
$64@65. 

STANDARDIZED TRADING RULES 


The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has voted in favor of standardizing the 
trading rules of northwestern exchanges, 
and a committee is drawing up a report 
that will put the rules of the Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma exchanges on the 
same basis. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 8.—Broader 
inquiries for flour prevail this week. Re- 
ports indicate that many large bakers are 
seeking to cover for their requirements 
weil into the fall months, thereby dis- 
playing more confidence in present values 
and a desire to provide ample supplies of 
old-crop flour. 

Flour prices are firmer. Mill quota- 
tions in carload lots, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, 98’s cotton, are as follows: Kan- 
sas standard patents, $14@14.50 bbl; Da- 
kota, $15.50@15.75; Montana, $14.50@15; 
eastern first clear, $10.75@11; Washing- 
ton and Oregon blue-stem patents, $13.20 
@13.75. 

There is an improved demand for mill- 
feed. Offerings are exceedingly light, 
and the demand quite general. Bran and 
mill-run, $52@53.50 ton. 

NOTES 

George S. Colby, chief grain inspector 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade, is 
in San Francisco. 

Receipts at this port from Oregon by 
rail for April, 6,000 qrs flour; from Ore- 
gon by water, 21,602 qrs flour, 667 sacks 
middlings, 2,500 sacks shorts, 4,342 sacks 
feed; from Washington by water, 191,- 
042 qrs flour, 1,200 sacks middlings, 2,400 
ctls meal, 22,400 sacks feed. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
the stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, as of May 1, 1920: Port 
Costa, wheat 10,964, barley 10,318; Stock- 
ton, wheat 7,865, barley 3,393; San Fran- 
cisco, wheat 3,167, barley 3,562. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce announces the formation of a 
European committee, organized to treat 
with all problems arising in connection 
with trade with Europe. The following, 
all of whom have had long experience in 
trade abroad, are members: H. C. Simp- 
son, chairman, F. Ehrenfeld, M. Lemcke, 
F. G. Cuthbertson, M. Mackall, A. Ga- 
brielsen, Fred Hooper, John Henry, G. 
Loken, and C. Jensen. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, May 8.—Both wheat 
and flour prices made sharp advances 
throughout Utah and Idaho during the 
past week, with pronounced demand for 
grains and the mill products. Hard 
wheat was selling at $2.90 bu today, and 
soft wheat at $2.60. The general clean- 
up of farm stocks, with little left in 
country granaries excepting enough 
wheat for seeding purposes, has been 
followed by a car shortage, giving little 
opportunity for shipments from country 
elevators. This condition, with the re- 
flection of market conditions in central 
states, is declared responsible for the 
advance. 

Flour took a corresponding jump, and 
quotations of Utah-Idaho mills were 
$13.50 bbl for hard wheat flours and $13 
for family patents, basis 49-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. The Ohio River quo- 
tations from Utah-Idaho mills were 
$13.10 bbl for standard and $13.40 for 
family patents, hasis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio and southern Mississippi Riy- 
er points. The same quotations were giv- 
en the Pacific Coast common points, with 
hard wheat flour at $14, f.o.b. California 
common points. 





Local demand took practically all of 
the bran and other millfeed erileced, at 
$55 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, with Pacific Coast 
offerings from intermountain mills at 
$59, f.o.b, California common points. 


NOTES 


Mark H. Greene, representative of the 
United. States Grain Corporation jp 
Utah and Colorado, attended the meet- 
ing of grain men, flour millers and others 
in Chicago this week. 

Lifting of the freight embargo in east. 
ern cities will permit more rapid move- 
ment of flour and millfeed, and also re. 
lieve congestion at the Ogden terminal, 
according to flour mills and grain hyy- 
ers, who anticipate that the car shortage 
being felt in western states will be over- 
come in a few days. 

Salt Lake and Ogden citizens experi- 
enced a flour-shortage scare the past 
week, with the result that there was ex- 
tremely heavy buying by householders, 
Millers say that many have enough flour 
to last them six months or longer. ‘ihe 
scare came at the time of flour price ad- 
vances, when rumors were circulated that 
patent flours would be selling at $20 bl) 
before new-crop flours were on the mar- 
ket. 

Flour millers of the Salt Lake district 
held a conference Wednesday at the Silt 
Lake Commercial Club rooms, at which 
time the advanced flour prices were dis- 
cussed, Millers expressed the opinion 
that there would be no appreciable short- 
age of flour before the new wheat crop 
was on the market, but that the “ce- 
mand and supply” conditions would 
maintain the prevent levels until a con- 
siderable time after the wheat price 
guaranty period had passed. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





HOUSER INQUIRY FINISHED 


Report of Investigation Into Conduct of 
Former Grain Corporation Official For- 
warded to Washington 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 8.—United 
States Attorney Humphreys has complet- 
ed his report in the investigation of the 
conduct of Max Houser, former vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, and forwarded all evidence, 
with his recommendations, to Attorney 
General A. M. Palmer at Washington. 
He received word the findings would be 
released for publication early next weck. 

The investigation, which was conducted 
at the instance of Mr. Houser, covered a 
full inquiry into charges made against 
him by a federal grand jury at Spokane 
on Feb. 7 last. 

The grand jury accused Mr. Houser 
of having manipulated the grain market 
in the Northwest during his régime as 
grain administrator, in order to make 
personal profits. The grand jury al- 
leged that high prices for wheat and 
grain products were the result of such 
manipulations of Mr. Houser. 

Immediately following publication of 
this report, Mr. Houser demanded a full 
inquiry. Attorney General Palmer dele- 
gated United States Attorney Hum- 
phreys to make the investigation. 


J. M. Lownspa.e. 





Japanese Cereal Crops for 1919 
Because of the excessive rains in Japa 
after the planting of the 1919 crops, t 
wheat, rye and barley did not promi 
well at first, reports Consul General Scid- 
more, at Yokohama, but as the seaso! 
advanced the weather was more favor 
able, so that after good care the harv: 
surpassed the 1918 yield and was 2.7 p 
cent above the normal crop average. 
official estimate places the 1919 whea 
crop at 34,000,000 bus, against 33,000,00 
in 1918; the 1919 rye crop at 39,200,00/ 
against 39,800,000 in 1918; and the 1919 
barley crop at 50,500,000, against 43,300,- 
000 in 1918. During 10 months of 1919 
4,814,000 Ibs of wheat were imported 
from China, Australia and New Zealan: 


7, oO = 


ro teri 





The value of the declared exports from 
Tampico, Mexico, to the United States 
was $17,923,677 in 1918, and $18,442,702 
in 1919. Oil, the leading export, amount- 
S - chase in 1918, and $17,962,570 
n 1919, 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, % 


Leading 

sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 

MerchantB vesecesscescescoees $15.75 @16.25 
spring patent, GORD ccsccccceses 14.65 @15.25 
spring straights, jute ......... 14.00@14.25 
spring clears, JUt@ ...seeeeeees 10.25@11.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 8.25@ 8.50 
City s’ spring patents, jute.. 14.75@15.00 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.75 @13.75 
Stra t, southern, jute ........ 12.00 @12.50 
Clear, southern, jute ......... . 9.75@10.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .. ahi 00@14.65 


Patent, 95 per cent ........... 13.25 @13.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......... -++ 10,00@10.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye Jour, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.75@11.25 


Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.00@10.40 


WILEAT—Offerings light, with a good de- 
mand. No. 1 northern sold at $3.30; No, 1 


dark northern, $3.45; No. 2 red, $2.85@3.05; 


No. 5 hard, $3.05; No. 3 red, $3.05; No. 2 
nort n, $2.82. Last year the latter was 
$2.75, and No, 2 red $2.78%. 

Cc N light. Demand good. 





Considerable corn has been coming direct to 
the rn Products plant at Argo, Ill, being 
billed for account of commission houses, and 
n at the average price from the day 


is t 
This enables that industry to 


of val, 


sect better supplies, and also gives the 
commission man his brokerage. Range for 
the ek, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
6 n .++e 172@186 170@172 164 @172 
Bn -.++ 188@190 172@... 171%@... 
son ..++ 175@200 163@176 168 @172 
3 n .++ 180@202 165@176% 166 @174 
6 yé .-+. 185@. 170@... 165 @172 
5 cone -@. 160@... 165 @171 
4 yel..veee 180@201 163@176 168% @172 
3 183 @205 166@183 168% @175 
3 180@202% 172@178 169 @176 


oO 's—P rices advanced to the highest on 


record, and closed about 2c under the top. 
The range: 
This week Last week Last year 


4 wh... 111% @113% 103 @107 67 @71 

3 Ww . 111 @116 108% @110% 67 @72% 

2 - 112 @117 104% @111% 70 @74% 

1 w . 114 @115 109% @110 o0es Doose 
RYE—New high records for the season 

were made, with the range on No. 2 $2.13@ 


2.22, the latter at the close. Sales to arrive 
in 10 days, $2.21% at the last. May closed 
tor at $2.21, after selling at $2.22. July 
touched $2.11, and closed at $2.08@2.08%; 
September closed at $1.94%, or 1c under the 


BARLEY—An urgent demand from malt- 
sters and to fill shorts absorbed the offer- 
ings, and prices advanced to $1.90 for choice 
malting, with sales of 50,000 bus to go to 
sto made at $1.70. May closed today at 
$1.7 July at $1.68%, and September at 
$1 


CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, although re- 
str d by poor shipping conditions, There 
is a little export inquiry. Corn flour, $4.30 
pe 100 lbs; corn meal, $4.47% for granu- 
late yellow, $4.25 for white cream, $4.37% 
for white granulated; hominy grits $4.37%; 
pearl hominy, $4.32% per 100 lbs from ware- 
ho with car lots 2%c less. Rolled oats 
5.57% per 90-lb sack; steel-cut oats, $6.26% 
per 100 lbs, 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade would be good 
were it possible to ship freely. Prices are 
$69@70 ton, f.0.b, Chicago. 





Ww K’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 195 204 41 116 
Wheat, bus.... 328 270 1,728 2,292 
Cor DUB. veces 449 680 280 92 
Oat ry 571 1,409 682 1,438 
ty a Serer 92 170 436 78 
Barley, bus.... 190 485 35 174 
KANSAS CITY, MAY 8 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flo basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Pa t bcbeese Pe eunis vee sdsesacn $14.80 @15.30 
Str ht 6cb sec ncceereristwcevec 13.50@14.25 
Fi COME 0 es fh bas oor dhe 082. 12.00 @12.50 
Se L GORE iter she veibiecvin 9.50@10.50 

MI{LLFEED—Light offerings by the mills 
ca i the market to remain rather inactive. 
M are well sold up, and many of them 
ha withdrawn quotations. Quotations, per 
ton n 100-lb sacks: bran, $54; brown shorts, 
$57 58; gray shorts, $58@60. 


\ HEAT—Continued strong demand caused 
&@ sieady advance in prices this week, the 
m et today registering 8@l0c over the 
cl of last week. Supplies remained small. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $3.02@3.12, 
meiium $83@3.05; No. 2, hard $3.02@3.10, 
medium $3@3.08; No. 8, hard $2.95 @3.05, 
medium $2.90@2.95; No. 4, hard $2.90@3, 


medium $2.85@2.91. Soft wheat: No. 1 $3.03, 
No. 2 $3, No. 3 $2.97, No. 4 $2.92@2.95. 
CORN—Active demand, coupled with lim- 
ited offerings, caused a continued advance 
in prices, the highest quotations of the sea- 
son being reached the latter part of the 
week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.93, 
No. 3 $1.90, No. 4 $1.85@1.87; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.91@1.92, No. 3 $1.90, No. 4 $1.87@ 
1.89; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.88@1.89, No. 3 
$1.85 @1.88, No. 4 $1.82@1.84, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— , 
1920 1919 920 1919 
9,100 61, 200 65,325 
724,950 179,550 706,050 648,000 
93,750 220,000 
52,500 117,600 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 176,250 257,500 
Oats, bus.... 47,600 336,600 


Rye, bus..... 4,400 13,200 13,200 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 25,500 9,000 14,300 20,800 
Bran, tons... 400 840 2,420 2,860 
Hay, tons.... 4,692 4,488 3,900 1,032 





DULUTH, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent .......+.e0+5 +++ +$14.90@15.15 
Bakers patent ....... seeeeseese 14,65@14.90 
First clear, jute ...... oceeaeee - 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute ...... sseeeee 8.00@ 8.50 
ING. 2 GOGROTIMR. oc ccccsccosece +» 14.85@15.00 
Durum patent .......++. 14.45 @14.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices ‘todas at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


ese Be ec eicccs dae codvebe sweets ee 
Pure white rye ....... ee revedcccsace + 6.30 
No. 3 dark rye ........ TET TTT Tire » 8.50 
No. 5 dark rye ...... Sod eevedecereeee 5.50 
BNO. GS TFS ccc 0vcss cvrinceancdecsevcces - 6.15 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1920 bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
May 8...11,240 May 10..33,340 May 11..17,800 
May 1... 5,575 May 3...34,210 May 4...10,000 


Apr. 24.. 5,530 Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 
Apr. 17.. 2,320 Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 

WHEAT—Had a strong undertone up to 
today, when eastern conditions were report- 
ed slightly easier, but previous high bids 
were maintained. Spring wheat closed 10@ 
20c higher on the week; durum, 12c. East- 
ern demand for the latter was quite press- 
ing, and most of the stock has been sold, 
only awaiting shipment. Stock of spring is 
low, but demand irregular. Total supply 
of all wheat carried in houses tonight is 
reported at 2,139,000 bus, a decrease of 
187,000, 

PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 

Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 1. 98% @102% 213 146@168 
May 3. 103 @107 215% 148@170 
May 4. 104 @108 216% 150@172 
May 65. 102% @106% 215% 150@172 
May 6. 103% @108% 218% 150@172 
May 7.... 103% @108% 219% 150@172 
May 8 103 @108 222 1560@172 
May 10, ‘1919 64 @ 66 154% 100@112 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic -— Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
OaOts .cccee 42 201 87 3 ee 
BIO wosecve 578 2,383 6 ax ee er 
Barley .... 124 65 217 ee 76 15 
Flaxseed .. 67 150 297 oe 66 1 
COTM .ccoee 49 3 ° 


Receipts ont. shipments by wucte ‘ated 
Saturday, in busheis (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

2 








Spring 126 13 6 4 621 
Durum .... 465 ee ee 907 652 6 
Winter .... 300 ae -- 156 338 
Totals .. 891 13 6 1,067 1,611 8 
COFM .cccce oe 6,0 oe 8 
OGUS ccreve 36 9 20 18 * 42 
Prey eee 383 2,115 1,039 ee 
Barley .... 29 13 oe 71 263 
Bonded... oe oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 21 60 13 8 150 13 
Bonded... oe 32 ee 


Duluth-Superior wheet stocks, May 8, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): 

Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 6565 2,715 3 2 ee 12 
2 dk nor J 
38 dk nor 
3 nor § 105 190 1 19 oe 1 
All other 

spring 326 777 14 69 1 2 
1 am dur} 
1, 2dur f§ 882 2,127 6 88 
All other 

durum ..1,065 1,678 128 81 ee os 
Winter ... 173 659 ae 1 et 1 
Mixed .... 33 o° 153 3 

Totals ..2,139 8,146 152 413 1 .i9 


FLAXSEED—The uncertainty as regards 
future market served to slow down trading. 
Only orders that were actually necessary to 
execute were handled. All old May con- 
tracts have been cleaned out, and no quota- 
tions made in it since Wednesday. New 
deliveries, both May and July, presented but 


slight changes. In the end, prices rested 
be higher than the close of May 1. Cash 
continues in good demand at May figure to 
5e over for to arrive and 5@10c over the 
same delivery on spot. A good movement 
was noted from here to Minneapolis, high 
premiums turning it that way. Stocks de- 
creased 60,000 bus on the week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
New contracts— -— -Close——_,, 


Opening May 10 
May3 High Low May 8 1919 
May ..$4.58 $4.70 $4.62 $4.63 *$3.98 
July .. 4.65 4.64 4.50 4.69 3.96% 
Oct. oe cove coon 3.78 


*Ola contracts, 
APRIL GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for April, 1920, in bushels, 
and comparisons (000’s omitted): 
o-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Domestic ..1,904 134 81 1,059 11,949 81 
Bonded ... 4 4 31 ee 8 89 


Totals ..1,908 138 112 1,05911,949 370 
Oats ....-. 76 20 153 89 2 69 
Barley .... 70 9 = 88 is 96 

Bonded... ee 5 2 ee 
Rye ....+-. 1,091 1,764 7 5,944 2, 450 3 


Flaxseed .. 111 245 101 11 36 58 
Bonded... ... 141 233 eee os ee 


847 7,193 14,834 598 














- -8,256 2,322 


MILWAUKEE, MAY 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Totals 





Spring patent, cotton ..........- $15.25@15.50 
Spring straight, cotton ........- 13.60 @14.30 
First clear, cotton .......+ee00% 10.55 @10.70 
Second clear, cotton .......+++. 8.60@ 8.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton........ 11.50@11.70 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 10.40@10.60 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.75@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.25 @14.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton...... 4.10@ 4.25 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 4.00@ 4.15 


Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... 3.95@ 4.00 
MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Stand- 
ard bran, $55.50@56; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $59.50@60; rye feed, $58; flour mid- 
dlings, $61; red dog, $69@70; oil meal, $70; 
hominy feed, $69.50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices were 10@1i15c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 52 cars. The call was good from 
millers and shippers, and offerings were 
quickly absorbed. No. 1 northern, $3.10@ 
3.50; No, 2 northern, $3.05@3.45; No. 3, $2.95 
@ 3.35. 

BARLEY—Advanced 4@7c. Receipts, 133 
cars. Shippers and maltsters were in the 
market for the best grades, which sold 
readily. No. 8, $1.84@1.86; No. 4, $1.73@ 
1.84; feed and rejected, $1.65@1.80. 

RYE—Up 5@7c. Receipts, 129 cars. The 
call was good from millers and shippers. 
No. 1, $2.16@2.20; No, 2, $2.15@2.20; No. 3, 
$2.12 @2.19. 

CORN—For the week, prices advanced 20 
@25c. Receipts, 92 cars. Shippers and in- 
dustries absorbed the offerings. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.81@2.04; No. 4 yellow, $1.78%@2; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.79@1.97; No. 3 white, $1.82 
@2. 

OATS—Up 3@4c. Receipts, 192 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times, and tables were 
cleared each day. ‘No. 2 white, $1.11@1.14; 
No. 3 white, $1.10@1.13; No. 4 white, $1.08 
@1.12. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





r~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.. 10,450 6,700 2,010 125,745 
Wheat, bus. 70,200 57,620 71,895 1,577,788 
Corn, bus... 130,950 486,200 237,854 18,630 
Oats, bus... 383,840 486,200 245,948 302,100 
Barley, bus. 205,485 444,310 55,665 244,014 
Rye, bus.... 173,990 58,050 99,510 2,200 


Feed, tons.. 600 900 3,542 3,486 


BUFFALO, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ...........-. $.....@16.40 
Bakers patent .....-+.eeseeeeees o eee + @16.40 
PEPER OENEE cecccecctccserchseses «+«@13.15 
Second clear .....cccsccsccccee -+@ 8.60 
Graham fOUP ...seccccccccccces -@16.40 
Rye, pure white ..........se008 --@13.90 
Bye, etraight ...ccccccsccscsece -»@13.16 

"Sacked 

BrAM, DPOF COR cc ccccccensesaese $. «@59.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -- @62.50 
Mime TOON wccsccccccccsccesene - @63.00 
Flour middlings .........+.+.+. + «e+ » @67.50 
Red dog, per tom .......eeeeeee - @72.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 89. 00@90. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @83.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @84.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .........- ° @71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........++. «eee» @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... . -@75.50 
Oil meal, per ton ........6e0e6- - @66.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 5.75@ 6.00 
Oat feed, sacked, ton .......... -@49.00 


WHEAT—There were no offerings on 
track here this week. Soft winter wheat 
was wanted. No. 2 red was quoted at $3.10 
@3.12. 

CORN—Receipts were light and, with a 
good, demand, prices advanced 18c, closing 
strong. The mills were all in need of corn, 
and took anything offered. Closing: No. 1 
yellow, $2.05; No. 2 yellow, $2.04; No. 3 yel- 


low, $2.03; No. 4 yellow, $1.98; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.94; No. 6 yellow, $1.87@1.90,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Active demand for all grades from 
millers until near the close, when they were 
well supplied and, with liberal receipts, the 
market eased off. At one time 6%c over 
last week was paid. Closing weak. No. 1 
white, $1.29; No, 2 white, $1.28%; No. 3 
white, $1.27%; No. 4 white, $1.26%,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here. Dealers quot- 
ed 46-lb May and June shipment at $1.90 
@1.95, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings of spot. No. 2 was 
quoted 10c over Chicago May at the close. 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 8 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $15.50@16, 
standard $14.40@15.20, first clear $10.10@ 
10.60; hard winter patent $14.40@15, straight 
$13.10@14, first clear $10.20@11.75; soft win- 
ter patent $13@15, straight $12.20@12.70, 
first clear $10@10.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran, $57; gray 
shorts, $63@64; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $44.50; 
Her 2, $39; white hominy feed, $64; oat feed, 


WHEAT—In demand at an advance of 
15 @1é6c. Receipts, 221 cars, against 159. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $3.09@3.10; No. 
3 hard, $3.07. 

cORN—Demand good, and prices 18@2ic 
higher. Receipts, 221 cars, against 265. 
Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $2; No. 4 corn, 
$1.95; No. 2 yellow, $2.02; No. 6 yellow, 
ee No. 2 white, $2.04@2.05; No. 3 white, 

02, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.20; cream meal, $4.30; 
grits and hominy, $4.45, 

OATS—In fair demand at an advance of 
3c. a 201 cars, against 147. Closing 
prices: No. white oats, $1.16%; No. 2 
white, $1.16; No. 3 white, $1.15% @1.16%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 37,690 69,300 46,810 103,780 
Wheat, bus.. 351,710 696,600 228,790 499,420 
Corn, bus.... 374,400 192,625 179,460 396,450 
Oats, bus.... 666,130 696,000 213,070 688,625 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 10,410 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 28,800 





TOLEDO, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $13.65@13.85; spring, $14.85, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $60.00 @61.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed 62.00 @63.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 64.00 @65.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags. +++ + @73.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. -@13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 31 cars, ‘13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 14 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 28 contract, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, oy eee? 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

42,000 124,000 42,120 63,640 

33,950 20,000 25,135 8,600 

65,600 133,200 20,900 229,020 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


NEW YORK, MAY 8 

FLOUR—Dull, with only limited sales of 
other than spot stuff which, though growing 
daily scarcer, is being purchased, when 
found, to meet immediate needs. ‘Supplies 
held up at Jersey terminal points threaten- 
ing development of critical situation border- 
ing upon famine. Grain Corporation pur- 
chased only 3,500 bbis, at $9.90, f.a.s., Pa- 
cific Coast points. General quotations: 
spring first patent, $15.75@16; standard pat- 
ent, $14.75@15.25; first clear, $11@11.75; soft 





winter straights, $12@13; hard winter 
straight, $13.75@14.50; first clear, $10.80@ 
11.75; rye, $11.35@12,—all in jute. Receipts, 


44,018 bbls, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 336,500 bus. 

CORN—Lack of arrivals, owing to freight 
congestion, thoroughly demoralized the mar- 
ket, causing feverish prices and uncertain 
trading conditions. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.13%; No. 3 yellow, $2.10%; No. 2 
mixed, $2.12%. Receipts, 21,000 bus. 

OATS—Affected by same conditions as 
corn. Quotations, $1.45@1.47, nominal, all 
grades. Receipts, 104,000 bus. 


BOSTON, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$16.25@17.00 





Spring patents, standard ...... 15.25@16.65 
Spring CALS cevecedcccvccsecse 10.00 @11.00 
Hard winter patents bvececses 14.00 @15.50 
Soft winter patents ....... eseee 18.75@14.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 12.75@13.75 
Soft winter clears ............ - 11.50@12.75 
BVO BOGP cevcvesecvcrececsctese 11.50 @13.00 

MILLFEED—Offerings of wheat feeds 


with market firmly held. Good de- 
mand. Spring bran, $63; winter bran, $64@ 
65.50; middlings, $65@70; mixed feed, $65 
@70; red dog, $75; second clears, $70; glu- 
ten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, $69.90; stock 
feed, $68.50; oat hulls, reground, $51; cot- 
tonseed meal, $72.50@76.50,—all in 100’s. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Fair demand, with 
the market held higher. White corn flour, 
$5; white corn meal, $5; hominy grits and 


light, 
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mae ie: “eran 
yellow corn meal, 
qaew Sate; feeding, $3.90@ 
Bi ‘eran Eorn, 48. 95 @4,—all in 100’s. 
iefaliss--acce demand, with market 
higher at ‘ens for rolled and $6.84 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S BECHIPTS AND STOCKS 





omHBt ‘ 

foa0 nt 1920 1919 

Flour, bbis.... 9,455 .40,580 ..... «+... 
Panay © © aes . : 1332, 160 94,555 99,685 877,622 
oo rer rey 1,100 14,203 ..... 
Oats, on Secve 80,610 25,860 10,942 499,676 
ra 3,165 1,005 277,671 
Barley, bus... 830 61,750 2,762 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 60 ee ee ae te ta 
Oatmeal, sacks eS Pe er a 


Exports from Boston during the week: to 








Liverpool, 80,000 bus wheat. 
BALTIMORE, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: / 
Spring first patent ............ $15.25 @16.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 15.00 @15.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 14.00 @14.75 
Soft winter short patent ....... 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 12.50@13.00 
Rye flour, white ............05+ 12.50@13.00 
Rye flour, standard 11.75 @12.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @15.75 
City mills’ blended patent...... @15.25 
City mills’ winter patent ...... @14.00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @13.75 
MILLFEED—Higher but inactive, with 


May shipment offered at good discount un- 
der prompt. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $62@63; soft winter bran, 
$63@64; standard middlings, $64@65; flour 
middlings, $67@68; red dog, $74@75;, city 
mills’ bran and middlings, $65 @66. 

WHEAT—Advanced 13c; demand urgent 
for export, movement fair. Receipts, 284,816 
bus; stock, 1,143,669. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $3.20 bid; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $3.18 bid; range of sample 
grade for week, $2.50@2.95. 

CORN—Up 10c; movement light, demand 
good. Receipts, 95,650 bus; stock, 357,659. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $1.89; domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $1.91; range of southern 
for week, $1.77@1.91; spot near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $8.60. 

OATS—Gained 3c; demand constant, 
movement small. Receipts, 66,320 bus; stock, 
86,990. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, $1.81; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.30. 

RYE—Jumped 8c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 526,112 bus; exports, 882,- 
759; stock, 870,502. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.40; southern bag lots 
for week, $2.07@2.20 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 8 
FLOUR—Receipts, 400 bbls, and 6,058,635 
Ibs in sacks. .Exports, 183,938 sacks to Dan- 
zig. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............ $15.25 @16.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50@15.00 
Spring first clear ...........+..- 10.75 @12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.00@15.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.00@14.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.75 @12.25 


RYE FLOUR—Firm and higher under 
light offerings and in sympathy with the 
strength of rye.- Some export inquiry, but 
little local demand. Quotations, $11.50@12 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, 

WHEAT—Market nominal. Receipts, 728,- 
213 bus; exports, 39,000; stock, 1,308,606. 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 10c higher. Receipts, 59,756 bus; ex- 
ports, 11,143; stock, 152,881. Quotations, 
new, as to quality and location, at $1.90@2, 
the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Firm under light offerings 
and in sympathy with the strength of raw 


material. Fair export inquiry, but local 

trade quiet. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@4.40 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. ort @4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... ...-@4.30 
White table meal, fancy ....... vee + @4.76 

White corn flour, fancy .......... oes» @4.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. wee + @4.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.40 


MILLFEED—wWith small production and 
very light offerings the market ruled strong, 
but trade slow. Quotations: 





Spring bran .......... - -$62.00@62.50 
Soft winter bran ...... -.« 62.50@63.00 
Standard middlings ... 61.00 @62.00 
Flour middlings .........+.+++. 65.00 @ 66.00 
BU IEEE - oc ccccccapedsdocecccse 71.00 @72.00 


OATS—In the absence of important busi- 
ness, due to extreme scarcity, market nomi- 
nal and quotations omitted. Receipts, 41,714 
bus; stock, 23,157. 

OATMEAL—Scarce and firm, but trade 
quiet. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $5.68; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 9$0-lb sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $11.36@12.94; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 


1st ni gpg ne 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1920...... 141,260 1,146,618 219,003 
March, 1920...... 238,220 796,173 238,064 
April, 1919...... 434,328 4,654,073 248,956 
April, 1918 ...... 280,268 436,347 713,138 
Exports— 
April, 1920...... 561,080 929,397 8,571 
March, 1920...... 312,846 298,262 63,267 
April, 1919...... 356,562 4,097,609 177,928 
Myer BSS 6s. ee... 391,655 401,056 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 11 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $16.00 @16.35 
Standard patent .............+. 15.20@16.20 
* Bakers patent ........02-00% +++ 14.60@15.85 
Pavee ClORE, JULO «obo oc vecccceee 10.10 @10.75 


Second clear, jute 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (May 11), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............+. $13.70@14.50 
OTE BOGE os ovivicsveszevcte 11,00@11.80 
bt MTEYTEE TEER ERTL TEP They -@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

ge | eee eee 374,555 212,445 347,895 
May 8.... 268,265 328,820 175,920 363,340 
May 1.... 234,155 371,210 210,640 424,645 
April 24.. 234,940 871,535 180,520 451,635 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
) a Seer ee 65,175 8,630 27,580 
May 8. 4,135 44,725 16,415 39,005 
May Sia 2,995 42,130 13,295 34,675 
April 24. . 5,410 67,715 25,160 43,120 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar, 6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 +++ 10,630 
Mar, 13. 65 70,710 121,475 263,060 ++. 4,900 
Mar. 20. 65 70,710 146,525 262,240 2,195 1,200 
Mar. 27. 65 70,710 135,100 266,450 See owe 
Apr. 38. 65 70,710 122,695 268,315 ose ae 
Apr. 10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 eee sein 
Apr. 17. 65 70,710 98,440 291,840 2,075 
Apr. 24. 66 70,710 125,235 261,995 1, 025 xe 
May 1.. 64 70,535 149,765 276,000 1,035 1,44 
May 8.. 55 63,535 136,135 229,005 vee 2,976 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


May 11 Year ago 
eS ne a ee $. -@53.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@58.00 44.50@45.50 


50.50@51.50 
55.00 @56.00 


Flour middlings... 61.00 @63.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 67.00@68.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $80.00 @80.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 79.50@80.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 79.50@80.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 79.50@80.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@58.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.35@ 5.40 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........6. 5.20@ 5.25 
pS Eee ee ee 12.15 @12.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 9.65@ 9.75 


Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 12.60@12.70 
Graham, standard, bblit ... 12.40@12.50 
WO OOUEF oc chet edeseececee eeese@ 56.57 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.09 
Lingeed oil meal® ............. 65.00 @66.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks, 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at — 
No. 1 


neapolis: 
- $2. 23% 
2.21% 


**90-1b cotton sacks. 


oA 
< 
eo? 
Fe 


Po D9 £9 BO PO bo BO BO BO bo 
bt bat it BD et et BD et 
DADS OS 69 Oo 
FEEFRR EEK 


Dark northern spring.. 
Northern spring .. 
Red spring 
Amber durum 
Durum 
Red durum 
Dark hard winter’ 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter .. 
Red winter .......... 2.21% 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 
ea, ee 176@177 107 @108 
} ee ee 178@179 105% @106% 
eS Os <s bes o +406 181@182 104% @106% 
ES BES ere 185 @187 105% @106% 
Ee Pr ere 192@195 106 @108 
Se eee eee 194@196 107% @108% 

Rye Barley 
ee = Ue bus sac neen 211 @212 145@176 
ARR et 208% @209% 145@176 
A Be er ree 209% @210% 147@178 
Mee. F askctevsie 212% @213% 148 @180 
i, detent anaes 213% @214% 148@180 
) aie | Rae res 218 @220 147@179 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: May 10 
May8 May1 1919 

‘ee re. 1,358,750 1,239,840 1,372,870 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbis ...... 13,412 15,537 24,827 
Millstuff, tons .. 1,715 1,379 2,408 
Corn, bus ....... 50,700 64,320 88,000 
Oats, bus ....... 211,770 219,240 390,830 
Barley, bus ..... 156,940 151,800 769,600 
Rye, bus ........ 112,530 151,280 292,320 
Flaxseed, bus 77,050 36,000 85,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by Bag 


ending Saturday were: ay 10 
May 8 May 1 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 877,800 805,200 1,004,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 267,408 279,399 875,731 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,013 12,084 13,777 
Corn, bus ....... 91,980 116,100 46,800 
Oats, bus ....... 381,900 395,200 189,120 
Barley, bus +. 238,640 254,400 602,830 
Rye, bus ........ 262,080 284,000 766,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 14,700 10,800 13,500 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 10 May 11 











: May8 Mayil 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 477 482 1,405 
No. 1 northern... 78 83 3,872 
No. 2 northern.. “s 1 126 
Ce ee 6,178 6,528 3,999 
POCO 06s v0.0) 6,733 7,094 9,402 59 
BO SEE. vine.se k's 6,829 7,534 one eee 
BO BORG saci os 0° 9,240 9%, 611 
i Ue tt reer 4,744 5,608 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 10 May 11 May 12 


May8 Mayi1 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ...' 69 79 13 777 125 
Oats ...1,929 2,119 1,994 963 5,740 
Barley 715 744 2,113 1,122 652 
Rye ....4,242 4,377 5,850 147 186 
Flaxseed. 18 29 47 27 183 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c——Mpls—>7. - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track *May beg 
63 





May 4....$4.72 4.69% 4.69% 4.67 

May 06.... 4.76% 4.71% 4.76% 4.69 ‘63 

May 6.. 4.71% 4.66% 4.71% 4.64 4.53 

May 17.. 4.72% 4.67% 4.67 4.65 4.58 

May 8.... 4.70% 4.65% 4.70% 4.63 4.59 

May 10.... 4.76% 4.71% 4.74 4.69 4.62 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-— Receipts——, -——In store——, 











1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 77 85 46 18 14 27 
Duluth..... 21 50 45 67 216 298 

Totals.... 98 135 91 85 230 325 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 











neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to May 
8, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis * 3,709 5,311 392 1,859 

eo) rer 1,258 3,501 763 3,084 

co 4,967 8,812 1,155 4,943 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 











May 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Se OS Serre 94 34 83 ee 
pO ere ee 218 96 184 12 
Consolidated ..... 279 73 136 40 
CORIGING |... ics css 684 131 67 a 
WOMKGEE cicccave 285 69 19 23 
Grain Growers .. 700 229 49 
Fort William .... 222 472 76 7 
SS SS Serer 363 108 50 22 
Northwestern .... 384 59 67 
Port Arthur ..... 3,023 781 387 2 
Thunder Bay .... 292 685 66 16 
Can. Gov't ...... 183 82 55 68 
Sask. Co-op. .... 847 374 106 48 
Richardson ..... 431 180 90 5 
Dav. & Smith 118 * 62 17 
ORE by b.000 6 8,124 3,436 1,453 242 
BOMr GMO seccccs 19,897 56,059 3,800 317 
ReOCOIPtw ..s.eces 1,356 684 150 17 
Rail shipments... 58 48 53 4 
Lake shipments.. 1,192 1,554 205 é 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... See SE Se Wecawes ow 
No, 1 northern..1,753 No. 2C. W...... 391 
No, 2 northern..1,616 No. 3 C. W...... 658 
No. 3 northern..1,082 Ex. 1 feed 53 
BO @ dee tevense 3 ee ee Serer 217 
Oe AR er ee |: a i ererereat 449 
a ar ie Ot. ROR. oe idvwe 1,668 
a, ere 58 
a 12 SORT ois ci awe 3,436 
GEROTO «oc ectees 2,967 
| Bee 8,124 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ...12,104 11,583 243 1,079 
Bt. Paw) scsecei 365 275 dae one 
Duluth-Superior 327 635 aap nm 
Outside mills .. 6,927 8,455 23 239 
Totele 2.0.00 19,723 20,948 266 1,318 
Mi polis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—-Mplis—7, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 











1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

May 5.... 169 239 137 . 134 229 
May ¢6.... 167 °.. 32 oe 99 272 
May 7. 173 «240 75 1 121 = 216 
May 8 154 246 39 1 196 110 
May 10 817 152 79 2 +» 248 
May 11 128 211 39 2 184 oe 
Totals.. 1,108 1,088 401 6 734 1,075 


ALACRA LE ARES AAEES 


werrwy vr ew 





May 12, 1929 


wy 





The attached table gives the flour 


at milling centers for 


the last two 


with comparisons, in bbis: 











May 10 May ll 
May8 Mayl 1919 918 
Minneapolis + 268,265 234,155 328,820 1. 5 999 
oe | eee 7,180 11,175 11,960 ve 
Duluth-Superior 11,240 5,565 34,270 800 
Milwaukee ..... 14,500 11,000 ...... 000 
BORIS 0.505 0% 301,185 261,895 375,050 201, 709 
Outside mills*..136,135 ...... 229,005 
Ag’gate sprg..437,320 ...... 604,055 : 
ee ee 17,500 18,400 27,600 800 
St. Louist ..... 26,500 22,000 58,200 000 
y |) Ae 64,900 96,350 132,875 1: \ 559 
Rochester ..... 6,100 9,000 14,100 200 
Chicago ....... 21,250 19,750 21,250 500 
Kansas City.... 56,200 43,500 66,500 650 
Kansas Cityt...229,630 218,380 251,435 1)..3;; 


eee 10,510 14,315 16,700 
TOGO co vccsoes 13,500 9,100 23,950 700 
Toledof ....... 27,035 24,480 34,860 540 
Indianapolis ... 3,535 3,095 10,630 865 
Nashville** +. 66,805 73,775 134,905 610 
Portland, Oreg.. 44,960 45,245 35,830 2 759 
ees 32,025 37,610 23,520 290 
TACOMAB 2.20806 36,910 30,895 29,985 110 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percen! ges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual w ek. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on /ull- 
time schedule, operating six days per w ek: 
May 10 M ll 
May 8 May 1 1919 V18 
Minneapolis ...... 49 43 61 34 
| eee 31 47 51 ; 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 15 93 52 
Outside mills* .... 36 35 60 34 
Average spring.. 42 38 66 35 
Milwaukee ....... 60 45 ~ 66 
Ot, eM 6 vicina 34 36 55 21 
PAT Te 34 29 75 36 
NS Pee 58 80 66 
Rochester ........ 33 48 76 5 
CHICAGO Coicsecses 75 68 76 21 
Kansas City ...... 58 45 81 21 
Kansas City? ..... 53 50 61 48 
Pree ee 43 59 82 
3. eee ee 28 19 50 18 
rr... eee eee 34 28 54 23 
Indianapolis ...... 16 14 47 21 
Nashville** ....... 39 41 59 28 
Portland, Oregon.. 93 94 8&4 $1 
lo er 61 71 50 39 
BOCOMS sicciccare 65 54 52 61 
Totals. ..ccccsses 45 44 63 40) 
Flour output for week ending May 8 1 
above points shows an increase of el 
cent from week ending May 1. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri R ‘ver, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of \Xan- 
sas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 


cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills 


cluding Nashville. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United S 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








a 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Baltimore ..1,178 344 91 793 
Boston ..... 32 14 11 1 
Buffalo .....5,003 179 89 2,222 8 
Chicago ....6,361 860 2,206 482 { 

Afloat .... 48 ox 4 6 35 
Detroit ..... 23 20 64 27 
Duluth .....2,139 ae 42 577 ‘ 
Galveston ..3,743 ius ie 451 ) 
Indianapolis. 222 469 109 2 
Kan. City...8,912 272 308 48 
Milwaukee .. 618 418 656 115 
Minneapolis 6,733 69 1,929 4,242 
N. Orleans... 942 73 151 59 7 
New York... 457 79 49 46 2 
Omaha .....1,592 865 471 147 2 
Peoria ...... 2 109 62 bs. « 
Philadelphia, 351 151 23 378 
St. Louis.... 409 461 93 17 
Toledo ..... 728 31 48 189 
Lakes ...... 356 114 75 1,170 

Totals ...40,849 4,528 6,477 11,001 2 
Last year..42,218 4,202 20,631 15,816 1 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat,. 1,935,000 bus; 
507,000; oats, 336,000; rye, 4,559,000; ba 
381,000. 





President Makes Appointments 
Wasurneoton, D. C., May 8.—Presic nt 
Wilson has announced the appointnicnt 
of Congressman Edmund Platt, of 
York, to the Federal Reserve Board, 


former Governor Samuel W. 
to the 


Massachusetts, 
Tariff Commission. 


United 


St 


McCall. of 


Mr. Platt, who is serving his fourth 


term in Congress, 


is chairman of 


banking and currency committee. 
will succeed Albert Strauss, who resig::cd 
from the board recently. Governor 


Vie- 


Call served for 20 years in Congress, «nd 
during most of that time was a memer 
of the ways and means committee, w!)ich 
drafts tariff legislation. 

Joun J. Marrina> 
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AUSTRALIAN EXPORT FLOUR 


supply Expected to Come from South Aus- 
 tralia—Vietoria Makes Effort to 
Extend Wheat Area 


Apetaive, So. Avsr., April 9.—Follow- 
» qa recent announcement that future 
pusiness in second-grade flour from Aus- 
tralia would probably be filled from 
istralia, G. G. Nicholls, general 


ing 


: \ 

ee: of the South Australian Wheat 
Scheme, as pointed out that’ the South 
Australin Wheat Harvest Board had 
already sold 225,000 bus of B grade 
wheat for this trade. Victoria, however, 
appears to have been compelled to class 
more o! her wheat as B grade than was 
expectec, with the result that she has 
sold 200.000 bus within the last week or 
two. ‘The South Australian Board will 


1aximum quantity it can without 
ing the supply for local re- 
ts, and Mr. Nicholls is hopeful 
ther 3,000 tons of flour or 150,- 
000 bus of wheat will be made available 
for Ja\. or other over-sea ports shortly. 

Com -enting upon the decision of the 
Austra'ian Wheat Board that Victorian 
flour millers are to be provided with the 
wheat ‘o meet the Queensland and Pacific 
Island: trade in flour, the Melbourne 
Argus indicates that this has the ap- 
proval of millers. Because New South 
Wales had failed to conserve sufficient 
wheat ‘or the consumption of that state, 
and to provide for Queensland and the 
Pacifi Islands demands was no reason 
why Victoria should supply New South 
Wales with wheat for the latter purpose, 
and ive controlling body of the Com- 
ith has viewed the matter cor- 


sell th 
jeopar 
quirem 
that a 


monw 
rectly 

The question has already arisen wheth- 
er New South Wales should be supplied 
with (lour instead of with wheat for its 
own local demands, and if a portion of 
such s.pplies were delivered in that form 
it would appear to be justifiable under 
the conditions. The Victorian consump- 
tion bran and pollard is heavy, and 
the continuance of gristing operations in 
that state would afford considerable re- 
lief to the many users of both commodi- 
ties, 

AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat and flour overseas 
from \ustralia last week were equivalent 
to 1,162,782 bus of wheat, and all of it 
was from South Australia, except a small 


parce! of flour from Sydney to Japan. 


Stocks of wheat now held in Australia 
are ill, considered in relation to the 
over-sea commitments and local needs. 
After making allowance for the South 
Australian losses, ete. the exportable 
surp available for the shipping year 
was something like 82,000,000 bus. Ex- 
ports from the beginning of December 
from the several states have been equal 
to 28.909,221 bus of wheat, compared with 
26,323,204 for the corresponding period 
of last season. Summarized, the ship- 
ments from the four exporting states 
since Dec, 1 have been: 
WHEAT (BUS) 

1917-18 1919-20 
So stralia. 1,600,768 92 16,765,966 
Victoria ws... 4,263,766 5,854,757 
N. So. Wales.. 1,319,359 94,698 
W. Australia.. 768,806 2,652,050 








7,952,691 18,584,654 25,367,471 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 





So. Australia .... 52,586 48,761 13,440 
Vict Werrrertyes * 47,030 35,031 
New South Wales 27,742 31,416 14,253 
West-rn Australia 6,233 27,566 8,111 
T ® <tippaates 146,445 154,773 70,835 
EXPORTS FROM VICTORIA 
Exports of wheat overseas from Vic- 
toria during March were negligible, and 


aggrezated only 26,572 ctls, against 253,- 
#19 ‘or February. For the first three 
mon'!s of the year the total shipments 
of wheat amounted to 1,777,526 ctls, or 
2,962.544 bus, and destinations were as 
foll : United Kingdom, 671,240 ctls; 
Europe, 116,988; South Africa, 233,548; 
othe: ports, 705,750. Exports of flour 
for ‘he month amounted to 292,472 ctls, 
against 339,006 for February. For the 
first |hree months of 1920 the aggregate 
dispetched abroad was 966,966 ctls, or 
the «quivalent of about 2,320,718 bus of 
Wheat. The United Kingdom absorbed 
366.239 etls; Continent, 132,106; South 
Africa, 111,978; Java, 87,657; Asia, 155,- 
658; other countries, 115,278. The total 
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of wheat and flour exported for the latter 
term was 5,283,261 bus. 


WHEAT SCHEME STATISTICS 


A summary of the Australian Wheat 
Pool totals for the five seasons, issued by 
the. Australian Wheat Board, gives the 
following aggregates for the whole of the 
Commonwealth on March 22. The stock 
adjustment has been in connection with 
the New South Wales, Victorian and 
Western Australian pools. The South 
Australian figures have yet to be ad- 
justed: 





So. Aus. C’wealth 
us bus 

Wheat shipped ....... 70,077,000 220,538,000 
Flour shipped ........ 11,042,000 560,940,000 
Lmenl GRICB © cise ccesse 18,545,000 162,891,000 
Flour stocks held..... 431,000 431,000 
Shippers’ stocks ...... 30,381,000 655,593,000 
Miller® etOck@ ....052 sstecese 7,111,000 
Stock adjustment ....  ....+++. 6,213,000 
Totals received ..... 130,476,000 503,717,000 


REALIZATIONS 
Value wheat shipped. .£20,513,000 £69,028,000 


Value local sales ..... 4,483,000 39,800,000 
Payments of storage 

CMAPBOS oc ia ccccsves 653,000 1,749,000 
Payments in excess of 

shipments .........-. 4,262,000 7,353,000 
Net debit bank bal- 

ances all pools ..... 1,590,000 3,721,000 


INCREASING WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The minister for agriculture in Vic- 
toria, assisted by the superintendent of 
agriculture, is making strenuous efforts 
to bring about a considerable extension 
of the area under wheat in that state. 
Facts and figures quoted by him show 
that, taking Australia as a whole, there 
has been a very serious decline in the 
area sown to wheat during the last five 
years. 

In 1914-15 the area cropped was 9,- 
651,081 acres. The following season 
there was a mighty jump to 12,484,512 
acres. In 1916-17, however, there was a 
fall to 11,532,828. ‘The next years only 
9,774,659 acres were sown, and in 1918-19 
the aggregate was only 7,993,238, 
Scarcity of labor became very pronounced 
after 1915, when so many of the country’s 
younger men volunteered for active serv- 
ice in the different war theatres. At the 
same time higher costs, low prices and 
unfavorable seasons combined to bring 
about the decline in acreage and total 
production. The following table striking- 
ly reveals how New South Wales alone 
was affected: 


N. S. W. Production 

Season— acres bus 
tet! Serer ChE ee 2,758,024 12,830,530 
1915-16 4,188,865 66,764,910 
1916-17 3,806,604 36,598,000 
BORTASEs Feb Ved odes ees 3,329,371 37,712,000 
1918-19 2,410,530 17,832,910 





Now that the difficulties in regard to 
storage and shipping have been over- 
come, it is urged that the time is oppor- 
tune, particularly in view of the present 
high rates which are obtainable for wheat, 
and the guaranty of 5s per bu by the 
government for the coming crop, to im- 
press upon the wheat-growers the fact 
that, from every point of view, it is de- 
sirable to grow wheat. 


WHEAT IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Although the total of 76 entries in the 
wheat section at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s show in New South Wales was 
well above the average, it was short of 
last year’s record, In view of the disas- 
trous crop failures, the general result was 
highly gratifying. There were no evi- 
dences of drouth in the exhibits, and 
they were so uniform that the judges 
found it necéssary to mill practically the 
whole of them in order to decide their 
relative merits. 

The average weight per bushel was 
between 66 and 67 Ibs, and the heaviest 
sample was one of petatz surprise, which 
turned the scales at 681% lbs, and was 
grown by W. Clark, of South Australia, 
a well-known and highly successful grow- 
er of cereals in the central state. 

In making their awards the judges re- 
marked: “The quality of the wheats is 
not quite so good as in recent years from 
the ‘strength’ point of view. At the same 
time several of the exhibits are quite up 
to the usual standard. Speaking collec- 
tively, they are a heavy uniform lot.” A 
sample of cedar exhibited by A. J. and 
W. H. Lye, of Tamworth, was a splendid 
specimen. It yielded readily a flour of 
excellent color and very high gluten con- 
tent (16.7 per cent). A sample of In- 
dian wheat (pusa 4), produced by W. 
H. Scholz, of Gilgandra, yielded a high 


. from varieties recently 


percentage of excellent color flour of 53 
quarts to the sack strength, which was 
the highest water absorption of all the 
flours tested in the competition. 

The corn exhibits showed good results 
imported from 
America. These have enabled the corn- 
growing area to be considerably extend- 
ed. The best of these varieties are brew- 
ers’ yellow dent, U. S. selection 133, sil- 
ver king (white), and golden glow. 


BULK-HANDLING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Substantial progress is being made 
with the installation of the bulk-handling 
system in New South Wales. The huge 
terminal silos at Sydney are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The original pro- 
posal provided for storage and perma- 
nent working-houses containing the neces- 
sary machinery, but owing to the condi- 
tions brought about by the war, and at 
the request of the federal government, it 
was decided merely to push ahead with 
the storage silos, and attach temporary 
structures and machinery for the filling 
of the storage silos and loading into rail- 
way trucks, 

This temporary arrangement, it was 
realized, could only be used when wheat 
was handled on a f.a.q. basis, and could 
not be utilized in connection with a prop- 
er grading system. A number of storage 
silos were ready to take in wheat during 
the last season, but owing to the failure 
of the wheat crop there was no grain to 
be put into them. 

The authorities have now intimated that, 
as the necessity for the emergency stor- 
age has passed, it is advisable to proceed 
with the carrying out of the original 
scheme, and place the whole system of 
bulk-handling on a permanent basis. Ac- 
cordingly, tenders have been invited for 
the construction and completion of stor- 
age-houses and silos at numerous country 
railway stations. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
(Continued from page 649.) 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Wheat-seeding 10 per cent completed. 
Acreage decreased 15 per cent from 
1919. 

Equity Roller Mill Co., Eagle Lake, 
Minn: Wheat-seeding completed; grain 
coming up nicely. Fine outlook for crop. 
Acreage equal to last year. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville, Minn: 
Wheat-seeding completed. Mostly up 
and green as city lawns. Acreage de- 
creased 15 per cent. Corn and oats 
acreage increased 15 per cent. 

Fertile Milling Co., Fertile: Wheat- 
seeding nearly completed. Acreage 30 
per cent under 1919. 

Argyle Milling Co., Argyle: Wheat- 
seeding 75 per cent finished. Acreage 
decreased 20 per cent. Ground in fine 
condition. More barley and oats will be 
sown than for last three years. Early 
sown wheat coming up finely. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. Lake City: 
Wheat all seeded; two inches above 
ground. Wheat acreage decreased 15 
per cent. Corn and oats increased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hebron Roller Mills, Hebron: Wheat- 
seeding backward. Acreage 70 per cent 
of normal. 

Ashley Milling Co., Ashley: Wheat- 
seeding 75 per cent completed. Acreage 
decreased 25 per cent; lack of farm la- 
bor; season too late. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Oakes: Wheat- 
seeding nearly completed. Acreage 5 to 
10 per cent under 1919. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Wheat- 
seeding 10 per cent completed. Acreage 
60 per cent of normal. Corn and oats 
acreage increased 100 per cent. Soil 
conditions favorable. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: Wheat-seeding nearly finished; 
average acreage. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Wheat-seeding half over. Acreage re- 
duced 15 per cent. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Wheat- 
seeding 75 per cent completed. Late 
sprifig. Soil conditions favorable. Acre- 
age decreased 10 per cent from average. 

Park River (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Wheat-seeding nearly finished; acreage 5 
per cent less than last year. No seeding 
of other grains yet. 

Math Braun & Co., Wahpeton, N. D: 


_ compared with last year. 


673 


Wheat-seeding finished. Acreage 10 per 
cent decreased. Oe 

Grafton Roller Mill Co.,. Grafton: 
Wheat-seeding nearly compléted. Plants 
up two inches. Acreage slightly larger 
than usual. 

Gladstone Mill, Gladstone: Wheat- 
seeding 90 per cent completed. Acreage 
half of normal. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. Wheat- 
seeding completed. Farmers preparing 
to plant corn. 

Rugby Milling Co. Rugby: Wheat- 
seeding completed. Acreage reduced 15 
per cent, made up by oats and spring 
rye. Season two weeks late. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gettysburg Milling Co., Gettysburg: 
Wheat acreage less than 25 per cent of 
normal. Most backward season since 
1892, 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Wheat- 
seeding completed. Acreage decreased 5 
to 10 per cent. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Wheat- 
seeding completed. Acreage 10 per cent 
under 1919. Seeding of oste-anl barley 
delayed by rain. 

Co-operative Grain Co., Chamberlain: 
Wheat-seeding completed. Acreage 20 
per cent under 1919. Weather favorable 
so far. 

William G. Milne, Dell Rapids: Al- 
most no wheat sown. 

Buffalo Flour Mills, Buffalo: Wheat 
and small grain seeding nearly complet- 
ed. Wheat acreage decreased 25 per cent 
from former years. 


Van Dusen Harrington Survey 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has issued the following: 

“Seeding conditions have shown im- 
provement since our letter of a week 
ago. There were several days without 
rain, and farmers were able to get into 
their fields. The temperature remains 
unseasonably cold, and but little of the 
early grain is above ground. : 

“Wheat-seeding is about completed in 
the southern half of Minnesota, south- 
eastern North Dakota and South Dakota, 
except the western part of the state. In 
northern Minnesota about 65 per cent of 
the wheat is in, but in the northwestern 
part of North Dakota only a small 
amount of work has been done, because 
of the cold and wet weather. This is a 
large wheat-raising area of the state, and 
the season being so backward will affect 
the total wheat acreage of North Dakota. 
In Montana about 25 per cent of the 
wheat has been seeded. 

“A careful study of the situation in 
the Northwest at the present time indi- 
cates the following wheat acreage, as 
South Dakota 
25 per cent decrease; North Dakota and 
Minnesota, 15 per cent decrease; Mon- 
tana, about the same as last year. Re- 
ports received from the country indicate 
an increasing amount of oats and corn 
and, where good seed is obtainable, an in- 
crease in barley. The rye crop is very 
spotted; many fields apparently have been 
winter-killed, while others show a thin 
stand. 

“A number of our Montana corre- 
spondents are optimistic over the pros- 
pects in that state, providing they have 
warm, dry weather. The ground is in 
excellent condition, having more moisture 
than for a number of years. 

“Many farmers in Minnesota are fig- 
uring on putting in additional flax. The 
acreage will undoubtedly increase in 
western North Dakota and Montana, if 
they can obtain seed. In North Dakota 
considerable clover will be seeded, be- 
cause of the late season, and a larger per- 
centage of land will be summer-fallowed. 

“In order to insure good crops in the 
four northwestern states, it is impera- 
tive that we have warm, growing weath- 
er within a short time, as the season is 
over two weeks late. 





Montana Millers to Meet 


Great Fats, Mont., May 8.—Members 
of the Montana Millers’ Association have 
been requested to meet at Helena, on 
Friday, May 14. The call, which is sent 
out by S. B. Fairbank, of Hobson, claims 
that there is a very grave situation to be 
met during the coming year by the mill- 
ers, and he urges a full attendance. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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World’s Potato Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the acreage and crops of 1919, 
1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all countries 


supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 








os Arer, acre 
North America— 1919 1918 
United States ............ 4,013 4,295 
WBNRER occ csicccitcccccece 713 735 
. Central America— 
Guatemala ........... sens 6 bee 
South America— 
RINE b10'5< eins vie voes stcnssoce 78 81 
Europe— 
Finland . ace 
Belgium e 
Czecho-Slova TT 
Denmark 186 
France* 2,891 
Germanyt ons 6,740 
SS a 739 
Luxemburg ...... na bh 6 €9'418 nad 25 
Netherlands ............+5 eee 440 
Norway a eas 133 
Spain 786 728 
Sweden ese 419 
Switzerland ..........++++ 136 168 
United Kingdom .......... «ee 1,505 
Asia— 
Japanese Empire—Japan.. 343 273 
Karafuto .......- ee ese 
Africa— 
PE. c@bbwisececav.cccese 44 see 
WE Ried bccrdogccodoccever owe 5 
Australasia— 
PAREUINEEEA 6% 50.06 wee biv.esvooee és. eee 
New Zealand ..........++. 19 23 


Comparable totals, 
seven countries ... eee 
*Excluding invaded territory. 
tine and Oran only. 


1917 
4,384 
657 


150 
26 


tExcluding Alsace- 


Production, bus——_—___, 





Average, 

1919 1918 1917 1909-13 | 
857,901 411,860 442,108 356,627 
131,952 104,364 79,892 78,498 
se 452 oe 924 
694 06 sve owe 
9,768 9,640 9,091 8,023 
27,985 se $e aos 
76,064 eee eee 107,021 
53,087 40,606 81,882 32,440 
285,257 289,556 382,647 489,377 
-++ 1,082,816 1,264,374 1,681,959 
51,000 52,000 48,112 60,813 
oe 4,731 5,925 6,435 
114,331 130,288 123,978 110,153 
34,722 28,954 39,700 24,821 
102,418 95,562 102,973 93,413 
one 71,129 83,700 60,327 
27,925 eee 36,376 40,537 
235,595 344,325 321,209 254,438 
41,275 47,616 24,738 
606 291 eee 
$920 ves Te 1,783 
tee aes 92 TT 
wr Tr 13,328 14,077 
3,899 3,756 4,989 6,042 
723,584 784,424 802,731 677,785 
Lorraine. {tDepartment of Constan- 





World’s Oats Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the oats acreage and crops of 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all coun- 
tries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 


Area, acres————_,, 
191 





North America— 1919 8 
United States ............ 42,400 44,349 
EES od oe caecccecccesecs 14,754 14,790 

South America— 

PNET oso oe ceeecsuseses 2,980 3,200 
SE MEE yb. 0s.016 64 0.019 06.09% 79 79 
MORMEII h cc wcseancineccces ¢re 165 
Europe— 
S06 0Cbwe ee dices ete nee eee 
PR cs 60 sebwe cence ce es 550 see 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 1,375 ote 
re re eee 961 937 
WU co ce bees et mcsens 6,815 6,721 

Alsace-Lorraine ...... 21 dos 
GOPMADFT ..ccccccccccccis as 8,071 
DEA SEG ERY POC ee Les cecice 1,129 1,211 
BPMN cc cccccccoccce mony 48 
Netherlands .............. 368 392 
DE asda che ssdocevce nee 343 
BEE BD eVERSEee se tepecvvce 1,538 1,507 
POO oe te ce cseccccctecvcs 1,811 
Switzerland ............-- 57 86 
United Kingdom ......... $ aie 5,603 

Asia— 

DE Sci NeW S's ob voces ese 215 156 

Africa— 

Algeria 533 588 
Morocco vr 11 
, AS Pea cee eee 127 151 
Union of South Africa..... oe 257 

Australasia— 

PRMMUEIEEEE 5 0 Sb coccnccecenes 616 
New Zealand ............. 173 156 


Comparable totals, 
13 countries ........ eee 
*Excluding invaded territory. 


1917 
43,553 
13,313 


2,525 
126 
142 


981 
7,308 
8,625 
1,107 

56 

371 

356 
1,425 
1,933 


70 
4,764 
130 
682 


7 
124 
250 


844 
178 


+Excluding Alsace- 


o———— Production, bus, 
Average, 


1919 © 1918 1917 1909-13 


1,248,310 1,538,124 1,592,740 1,131,175 


411,136 426,312 403,010 367,678 
44,120 68,635 82,009 52,122 
3,250 3,177 5,564 2,934 
ees 3,697 1,926 830 
25,000 ves 
26,920 40,905 
40,449 aoe oes ave 
47,500 41,571 87,658 48,115 
168,303 176,504 214,259 310,020 
“y) - 922,475 249,964 591,996 
$4,722 41,336 33,889 36.945 
rm 1,459 2/015 nm 
20,612 18,617 18594 18,512 
16,810 16,582 17,004 10,245 
28814 30.474 33,048 29,110 
76.591 657,880 67,142 79,115 
2'770 5,188 4,602 ay 
$218,522 257.438 214,728 182,777 
9,921 12,243 5,600 5,000 
11,219 22,914 16,125 12,950 
any 267 165 4e 
3,445 4,271 3,996 4,333 
9.520 10,775 6,928 7,197 
... 10,887 +=: 14,018 = -14, 851 
6,926 4,943 5,371 18,664 








1,995,720 2,364,132 2,381,299 1,994,688 
Lorraine. 


tExcluding Ireland, 


World’s Wheat Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the wheat acreage and crops of 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all coun- 
tries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 














Area, acres 
North America— 1919 1918 
United States ............ 73,243 69,181 
CRMOGR ccc ctcccseccscsccecs 17,283 17,354 
GUBTOMIBIA cccccccsccccrcce 21 ooo 
South America— 
Argentina 16,976 17,875 
, | rr eae ans 
MEO cscc cscs 1,313 1,302 
Uruguay . oe 976 
Europe— 
PE sbe 64s basdecscacee 329 eee 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 837 898 
Denmark 124 140 
France* 11,316 10,993 
Alsace-Lorraine ...... 167 ess 
DEE 6.510 6.4.0:00.s0n.00\0 0 re 3,547 
DP EOWA bcerdsccodecerecsé 10,571 10,798 
EEE wc ccececvicvees eae 24 
Netherlands 162 148 
Norway ae 41 
Portugal eee eos 
EBs vq ews 6b 600 bos ss'oe 10,388 10,228 
SEE eb be Sse ccs cescsics oes 381 
Switzerland .............. 130 203 
United Kingdom ......... See 2,793 
Asia— 
British India ............. 23,764 35,487 
Japan ...... cindhasesds seo 1,376 1,390 
TEE Mb 086s Secceevessece ove eee 
Africa— 
REE Aid sus cceecesccetes 2,828 3,186 
Egypt .. 1,323 1,286 
Morocco ao’ 1,865 
Tunis ... 1,190 1,413 
Union of South Africa..... 953 925 
Australasia— 
2690 cscncdebecks 7,990 9,775 
New Zealand ............. 209 281 


Comparable totals, 
17 countries ........ es 


*Excluding invaded territory. tExcluding Alsace- 


1917 
45,089 
14,356 


16,089 
1,272 
780 
181 
10,357 


3,573 
10,437 


685 
10,340 
$29 
139 
2,103 


32,940 
1,393 


3,222 
1,116 
1,464 
1,310 

755 


11,533 
21 


eee 


c———— Production, bus 


Average, 

1919 1918 1917 1909-13 
940,987 921,438 636,655 686,691 
196,361 189,075 233,743 197,119 
252 eee eee eee 
184,268 223,636 80,115 157,347 
oo% eee 3,307 eee 
21,591 23,120 22,498 20,316 
ove 13,060 6,390 7,314 
9,895 eo 14,583 
15,051 11,551 ees eee 
5,900 6,330 4,296 4,916 
177,978 225,736 134,575 317,254 
ove 90,330 81,791 152,119 
169,563 176,368 139,999 183,260 
owe 512 388 eee 
6,015 6,431 3,452 4,976 
1,139 1,087 430 307 
eee ese 5,560 8,683 
133,939 135,709 142,674 130,446 
9,509 9,003 6,864 7,907 
3,524 7,095 4,556 1,481 
71,457 95,902 66,350 63,314 
280,075 370,421 382,069 350,736 
29,800 32,923 34,745 25,274 
7,144 6,655 eee eee 
25,559 49,774 23,161 33,071 
see 32,555 29,834 34,000 

ese 22,697 15,056 eee 
7,000 8,451 6,963 6,063 
8,983 10,150 4,790 4,620 
73,121 113,588 152,420 84,943 
6,568 6,808 6,051 7,885 





2,267,074 2,600,639 2,007,886 2,213,622 
Lorraine, 
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SHEILA INTERVENES 


Sheila is a highly sophisticated, very 
much up-to-date and upper-class Bunty; 
she who, you will remember, “pulled the 
strings.” She is very charming and very 
feminine, withal, and Mr. McKenna en- 
dows her with such keen perceptions and 
a capacity for sparkling dialogue that, 
in her presence, dullness is impossible. 
Even when her best-laid schemes went 
a-gley and it seemed as if her self- 
sacrifice for the man she loved had been 
quite useless, and productive only of sor- 
row and misunderstanding, she did not 
whine, but met the situation with a smil- 
ing face. The catastrophe, which set 
things straight, was without her own in- 
tervention. 

Although “Sheila Intervenes” is new to 
American readers, it is one of Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s earlier novels and, unlike so 
many republications, following a later 
popularity, it has a quality quite on a 
par with the Sonia novels and “Midas 
and Son.” If Denys Playfair’s political 
success is somewhat meteoric, it will be 
forgiven. Such things are not unknown 
in English politics. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the adoption of the 
programme of social reform outlined in 
Denys’ book, “The Trustees of Posterity,” 
by even a fragment of the Conservative 
part, somewhat taxes the imagination. 
The Tory has never yet been known to 
exhibit that degree of enlightened self- 
interest. Mr. McKenna is very clever in 
leaving us a little in doubt as to how far, 
even in Denys’ mind, and still more in 
those of Sir William and Lord Parkstone, 
the book represented conviction and how 


far policy. - 
Lady Daphne, with whom, through 
Sheila’s “intervention,” Denys almost 


made a loveless marriage, is rather color- 
less, and fails to demonstrate the char- 
acter and charm that is attributed to her. 
Even a _pardonable exasperation at 
Sheila’s conduct could hardly have driven 
Denys into her arms. She is quite fit- 
tingly mated with the stupid, good- 
natured, but highly born, Maurice. 
“Sheila Intervenes,” by Stephen McKenna; 
George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.75 net. 
. * 


THE NEW MAP OF ASIA 


Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons has 
completed his trilogy on the general sub- 
ject of European expansion, but he 
speaks with a pessimism that leads the 
reader to believe his task is not yet done; 
that, in spite of the world’s new resolu- 
tions and the high hopes centered in the 
League of Nations, there are more chap- 
ters to be written in the history of colo- 
nial conquests by the European nations. 

The tremendous sweep of the facts that 
Professor Gibbons has brought together 
lends inevitably to the admonitory gloom 
that settles over the book; he strips tra- 
ditions bare in his search for the motives 
that have actuated the great nations in 
their empirical expansions, and shows the 
unpleasant skeletons of cupidity and sor- 
did expediency that have so often been 
covered by a thin veneer of idealism and 
patriotic ardor. The author strikes ruth- 
lessly through the moral issues of the 
late war to a cause that has not been 
urged so prominently by most historians, 
namely, colonial rivalry. 

The book was written in Paris during 
the Peace Conference, “with the aim of 
presenting the principal facts and prob- 
lems of Asiatic history since 1900 in so 
far as they are the result of or have 
been largely influenced by the mainte- 
nance and extension of European inter- 
vention.” Concerning Shantung he 
writes: “In the discussion and solution 
of no problem before the Conference of 
Paris were the insincerity and bad faith 


of the at powers more apparent than 
in the disposition of the Shantung ques- 
tion. The facts of history were distort- 


ed, The principles for which the entente 
powers and the United States declared 
they had fought were ignored. . . . For 
the European powers and Japan the 
solution proposed was the holding fast 
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to traditions and practices of the pag 
For the United States, it was abandon, 
ment by our government of the icicalisy 
and disinterestedness that for move thay 
half a century have characterized mej. 
can diplomacy in the Far East.” 

A general survey is given of the spreqq 
of western power based on force through. 
out Asia, especially during the lst 9 
years. We see how Siam has gradually 
been pared down; how the influence of 
France has spread in Annam, To: aking 
and in China proper; how Russia ha 
advanced over northern and central Asia. 
how Turkey has been made the politicaj 
football of the great powers; the strap. 
gling of Persia by England and Russia, 
the Zionist question in Palestine; and the 
growth of the United States as a colonial 
power with an outlook on the East 

In his concluding chapter the writer 
sets forth the ruling thesis of the whole 
book, namely, that European eminent do- 
main in Asia is morally wrong, and for 
practical reasons must eventually he 
abandoned. This should be a particu. 
larly arresting thought to those who have 
given more or less emotional considera. 
tion to the plight of Shantung. The good 
people who have cried out most loudly 
against the colonial ambitions of Japan 
have appeared curiously unable to per- 
ceive that the same arguments that would 
keep Japan out of Shantung likewise 
should release the clutch of six European 
powers whose political, economic and ter- 
ritorial usurpations in China far exceed 
those of Japan. 


“The New Map of Asia,” by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons; The Century Co., New York: 
$2.60 net. 

at 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINA AND JAPAN 

Mr. Weale has written numerous works 
on things Chinese, and his book, “The 
Truth About China and Japan,” brings 
his political studies of the Orient down 
to the present moment. As he explains 
in his preface, his purpose is “to allow 
the ordinary reader to see at a glance 
what the position really is today in east- 
ern Asia, and to explain precisely why 
there should be conflict between China 
and Japan.” 

The author was born and reared in 
China, and his knowledge of the country 
is intimate. His style is agreeable and 
interesting, and he casts present political 
problems in an informative light. There 
is a voluminous appendix containing 
documents bearing closely upon recent in- 
ternational episodes. The progress of 
the Chinese republic is reviewed, and 
there is an admirable rehearsal of the 
historical and political events leading up 
to the revolution of 1911, which is vividly 
pictured. 

Relations of the European powers with 
China-are traced closely, but in view of 
recent events centering in the Japanese 
occupation of Shantung, Mr. Weale has 
dissected Japanese diplomacy under the 
microscope. “The essential point,” he 
declares, “is that Japan has a double 
policy, one policy for the East and an- 
other for the West; that she uses mili- 
tary power and secret loans to advance 
the first, and diplomacy and publicity 
the second; and that this intricate iat- 
ter can be understood only by exploring 
the history of the remote past.” 


“The Truth About China and Japan,” by 
P. L. Putnam Weale; Dodd, Mead & Co. 
New York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE BRITISH NAVY 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s reminis- 
cences leave one in a thoughtful mood. 
The vonclusion cannot be escaped that, if 
his testimony and the evidence whic! he 
introduces are to be believed, the vaunted 
power of the British navy, on which the 
allies relied so confidingly during the war, 
was greatly overrated, and that the rea- 
son why the Grand Fleet never attacked 
the Germans was that they did not dare 
to take the risk. In a number of part- 
ticulars, they were not equipped for the 
work. At any time, intrepid German 
submarines might have entered Scap 
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Flow and destroyed the fleet. “Why the 
fleet was not destroyed, I cannot 
imagine,” says Sir Percy; but he goes on 
to show that, bad as the British navy was, 
the German was worse. — 

This lamentable situation was due, not 
to any —, on the part of the 
British taxpayer, but to the bureaucratic 
conservatism of the admiralty, backed 
and conditioned by the professional nar- 
row-mindedness of the upper grades of 
the service. Continually, reforms, which 
to the lay mind would seem obviously 
necessary, were shelved by the admiralty 
or nullified by the failure of the higher 
ranks to co-operate in their administra- 
tion. The navy was much more interested 
in what Sir Percy calls “housemaiding” 
than in making it a formidable instru- 
meni of offense in time of war. Again 
and 2gain one is irresistibly reminded of 
“Pinafore” by the incidents which the 
admiral relates. 

For years target practice was frowned 
upou because it was bad for the paint. 
Supplies of ammunition were not infre- 
que: tly dropped overboard or sold by the 
officcrs, so that they could buy more 
pai While Admiral Scott was in com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, on one occa- 
sion an admiral, junior to him, came into 
the harbor, his vessel having some washed 


clothes hanging out to dry. As the flag- 
shi» had done no washing that day, the 
reglations required the junior admiral 
to .cek permission of his superior to allow 
the clothes to hang until the drying was 
complete. Admiral Scott graciously 


grented the boon but, a little later, “a 
healed argument took place as to whether 
I was right or wrong in so doing, as an 
officer, senior to me, was about ten miles 
out to sea, and I could have passed the 
request out to him by wireless.” 

Admiral Scott has always been a gad- 
fly in the British navy. He has never 
hesitated to make himself unpopular by 
plain speaking regarding its defects, and 
he has been singularly unsuccessful in 
concealing his contempt for the bureau- 
cratic admiralty. For years he has ham- 
mered away at the powers above him to 
induce them to interest themselves in 
gunnery. He has had the singular notion 
that the purpose of a big gun was not to 
make a noise, but to hit something. He 
was very largely responsible for the im- 
provement of the marksmanship of the 
navy, and many of the devices which 
have increased the efficiency of the ships 
in other ways have been the product of 
his fertile brain. 

His memoirs do not concern themselves 
particularly with the picturesque inci- 
dents of his 50 years of service, except in 
so far as they relate to his profession. 
When he does attempt to describe such 
things he lapses into prolix dullness; but, 
fortunate), this is not often. 

The account of his part in the Boer 
War is of the greatest interest. It was 
due to his initiative and resourcefulness 
that the army was equipped with proper 
artillery at Ladysmith, and he did valu- 
able service as military commander at 
Durban. In the Boxer rising, he was of 
considerable assistance in supplying 
much-needed artillery. 

he World War called him from his 
retirement, and he was first employed in 
equipping the expeditionary force with 
long-range navy guns. Later, at the 
command of the admiralty, he had charge 
of the transformation of a fleet of 16 
merchantmen into dummy battleships. 
The expense was $5,000,000 and, very 
soon after, the admiralty changed its 
mind, and the vessels were again recon- 
structed for the merchant service. In 
ptember, 1915, he was placed in charge 
ot the defense of London against attacks 
from the air, but he was relieved a few 
months later and saw no further service, 
“Pifty Years in the Royal Navy,’ by Ad- 

iiral Sir Percy Scott; George H. Doran 

0., New York; $6 net. 
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Books Réeceived 

From Serbia to Jugoslavia,” by Gordon 
© rdon-Smith; G, P, Putnam’s Sons, New 
k; $2.50 net. 

Leader of Men,” a short essay on Roose- 

by Robert Gordon Anderson; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1 net. 

Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ire- 

d,” a collection of Irish folklore, collected 
by Lady Gregory; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; 2 vols; $4.50 net. 

‘Crowning an Ideal,” a story of the Ameri- 
can soldier, by Annie Crosby Bunker; Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston; $1 net. 

_ “Fragments,” essays and poems, by 
Fannie May Barbee Hughs; Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston; $1 net. 
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THE AUTOMATIC SALESMAN 

A southwestern miller has just re- 
ceived this application: 

“If you allow me something on every 
car of A No. 1 flour I sell I can place 
several cars. Send a 12-lb sample and 
price or send me expense money to 
Shreveport, Baton Rouge or Bay St. 
Louis and I'll sell five cars. Send at’ 
once.” 

* * 

An ostentatious member of a certain 
club whose father is well known as a re- 
tired omnibus driver was one day dis- 
playing a large seal representing St. 
George and the Dragon. 

While several bystanders expressed 
their admiration, its owner remarked: 

“Aw—one of my ancestors is—aw— 
supposed to have killed the dwagon—aw 
—don’t you know?” 

“Dear me,” inquired one of his hear- 
ers, who knew something of his pedigree, 
“did he run over it?” —London Fun. 

o * 


A governess named Miss Podgett gave 
her class a verse to write, and, passing 
Tommy, saw on his slate the following: 
“A little mouse ran up stairs, to hear 
Miss Podgett say her prayers.” 

She called him out in front of the 
class, and, with cane in hand, said she 
would give him five minutes to complete 
the verse. 

Tommy stood deep in thought, and 
when the five minutes were up he had 
written as follows: “Here I stand before 
Miss Podgett; she’s going to strike, I’m 
going to dodge it.” * —Tit-Bits. 


* * 





The streetcar was passing a glue fac- 
tory, and the odor emanating therefrom 
was decidedly obnoxious. The prim young 
lady took out a bottle of lavender salts, 
and sniffed vigorously. Finally the man 
behind her tapped her on the shoulder. 

“You'll have to cork up that bottle, 
lassie,” he said. “I can’t stand that smell 
any longer.”—American Legion Weekly. 

x * 


“Have you said your prayers?” asked 
Willie’s mother. 

“Of course!” replied thé child. 

“And did you ask to be made a better 
little boy ?” 

“Yes, and I put in a word for you and 
father, too.” —Town Topics. 
& * 

“You seem very much impressed by all 
these explanations I have been giving you 
about banking and currency.” 

“Yes, Charlie, dear,” replied Mrs. Tor- 
kins. “It seems perfectly wonderful 
that anybody could know as much as you 
do about money without having any.” 

—People’s Home Journal. 


* ¥ 


Having occasion to send off a commer- 
cial representative in a hurry, a business 
man was obliged to employ the services 
of a 17-year-old youth, whom he thus 
instructed: 

“You will set off at 8 a.m. tomorrow 
and will arrive at your destination short- 
ly before nine. Have a cup of tea at 
the railway station, and then proceed to 
interview Mr. S But remember to 
telegraph me at the first difficulty.” 

The next morning he received this wire: 

“There is no milk at the station. What 
must I do?” Ginger Jar. 

* * 





That raw recruits are sometimes not 
so raw as their captains think is proved 
by an incident that took. place in the 
Philippine Islands while the Fifteenth 
cavalry was stationed there. 

A recruit was on sentry duty for the 
first time, and the officer of the day, with 


his wife, his daughter and his dog, was 
passing. 

The sentry called: “Who goes there?” 

The captain replied aes. gm “Cap- 
tain Jones, wife, daughter and pup,” 

The recruit hesitated only an instant, 
and then said curtly: “Captain, advance 
and be recognized. Wife and daughter, 
mark time! Pup, at ease!” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
* 


“As a matter of fact,” said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and don’t 
know whether it was a motor-car or some- 
thing resembling a motor-car that hit 
you.” 

, “It resembled one all right,” the plain- 

tiff made answer. “I was forcibly struck 

by the resemblance.” —Judge. 
* * 

The warden had just received the new 
prisoner. 

“If you are skilled in some particular 
pursuit,” he said, “we shall be glad tu 
let you follow it here.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said the 
prisoner. “I’m an aviator.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“Come upstairs and let me wash your 
hands,” said Winnie’s mother. 

“I don’t want to go up,” wailed Win- 
nie, aged three. 

“Let her wash them down here,” called 
grandma, “she can do it just as well.” 

“No,” her mother said firmly, “I want 
her to come up with me.” 

Winnie went upstairs as slowly as pos- 
sible. “Oh,” she said, turning a wrath- 
fully tearful face to her mother, “why 
don’t you obey your mother?” 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 


+ * 


The temperance reformer was justly 
proud of having converted the biggest 
drunkard in P , and induced him—he 
was the local gravedigger—to get up on 
the platform and testify. This is how 
he did it: 

“My friends,” he said, “I never thocht 
to stand upon this platform with the 
provost on one side of me and toon clerk 
on th’ ither side of me. I never thocht 
to tell ye that for a whole month I’ve not 
touched a drop of anything. I’ve saved 
enough to buy me a braw dak coffin wi’ 
brass handles and brass nails, and if I’m 
a teetotaller for anither month I shall be 
wantin’ it.” —Tit-Bits, 





* a 


“Rather absent-minded, isn’t he 
“Extremely so! Why, the other night 
when he got home he knew there was 
something he wanted to do, but he 
couldn’t remember what it was until he 
had sat up over an hour trying to think !” 
“And did he finally remember it?” 
“Yes—he discovered that he wanted 
to go to bed early!” —Judge. 
” * 


?”? 


“No,” said the old man, sternly. “I 
will not do it. Never have I sold any- 
thing by false representations, and I will 
not begin now.” 

For a moment he was silent, and the 
clerk who stood before him could see that 
the better nature of his employer was 
fighting strongly for the right. 

“No,” said the old man, again. “I will 
not do it. It is an inferior grade of shoe, 
and I will never pass it off as anything 
better. Mark it, ‘A Shoe Fit for a 
Queen,’ and put it in the window. A 
queen does not have to do much walk- 


ing.” —London Fun. 
* * 


Apropos of the epidemic of oil stock 
promotion, and as a counter irritant, an 
Iowa banker has displayed in his window 
an advertisement for sale of stock in a 
“California cat ranch.” The prospectus 
states that the “company” has sufficient 
land adjoining this cat farm to raise 
rats enough to feed the cats; as the cats 
come to maturity and are skinned they 
will feed the rats; in this way the enter- 
prise will be kept going in perpetuity, 
leaving the catskin clear gain! 

* * 

“Father,” inquired the son of the house, 
“what did you do in the Great War?” 

Father (conscious of five and a half 
years’ strenuous labor in Whitehall): 
“Oh, don’t ask such ridiculous questions, 
child. Just get on cleaning my medals 
and be quiet.” —Tit-Bits. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this des 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. . 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbl mill, Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 





DISTRICT SALES-MANAGER 


Good territory open, well-estab- 
lished trade; need a man who 
can hire, develop and handle 
men; show us that you have 
done this successfully and we 
will place before you the best 
opportunity open in the selling 
end of the game today; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
“Opportunity,” 3166, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 600-BBL MILL ADJACENT TO MINNE- 
apolis wants two experienced flour pack- 
ers; steady work. Address 3191, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A large southern Minnesota mill 
desires to secure the services of 
competent, honest, aggressive 
flour salesmen. We will want 
one man for Illinois territory, 
one for Iowa, one for Ohio, one 
for Wisconsin, and one for New 
York. These are splendid op- 
portunities for the man who can, 
and will, make good. Address 
3203, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN TO SELL GROCERY JOBBERS 
and bakery trade in southern territory; 
quality line of soft and hard wheat flours; 
good opening for high-class man. Law- 
a yt Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 





OHIO-INDIANA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Kansas City mill making an ex- 
ceptionally fine flour has opening 
for a field representative for 
Ohio-Indiana territory. Excel- 
lent backing from the mill and 
every opportunity given the 
salesman to prove his merit; no 
trouble agreeing on pay with 
right man. Replies treated as 


confidential. Address 649, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Leading Middle West mill, 
manufacturing soft, hard and 
rye flours, offers to experienced 
salesmen, capable of handling 
city bakery trade, an excep- 
tionally fine opportunity. Only 
high-class men with successful 
selling record desired. All -re- 
plies will be treated confiden- 
tially. Write us fully regard- 
ing your past employment, age, 
married or single, nationality, 
etc. Address 3199, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 




















FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for live 

* salesman to represent large 
Minnesota mill, travelling New 
York state, also salesman travel- 
ling New England territory, 
working direct from office. To 
live parties we can make attrac- 
tive proposition for salary and 
bonus on sales. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, address- 
ing 3193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED BY MEDIUM- 
sized southern Illinois soft wheat mill; 
would consider apprentice if willing and 
ambitious; advise full particulars and 
state salary expected. Address ‘“‘Southern 
Illinois,” 3195, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Plant superintendent wanted to 
take charge of warehouse and 
packing department of a large 
hard wheat mill; must have ac- 
tual experience in this work, and 
thoroughly capable in the han- 
dling of men. Address 3177, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CHEMIST 


Large southwestern mill needs a 
man to handle the chemistry 
end of its laboratory. We feel 
that the man must have had ex- 
perience in a flour-mill labora- 
tory. What has been your ex- 
perience? In answering state 
your age and salary expected. 
Address 646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL CHEMIST—MUST BE CAPABLE 
man, accurate and painstaking, experi- 
enced in flour-mill work; give age, outline 
fully your experience; give references as 
to your character and ability; state your 
technical education; tell us salary expect- 
ed. Address 3165, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TERRITORIAL SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


Have you handled salesmen suc- 
cessfully? If so, write us—you 
will be virtually sales-manager 
in your territory, and it is a 
big, splendid territory—our 
brands are established—territory 
quite capable of producing 200,- 
000 to 300,000 bbis. You will 
pick your own salesmen, you 
will train them, you will develop 
them. Have you done this suc- 
cessfully? Tell us about it. Good 
salary and very liberal bonus 
arrangement for you. Address 
647, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


By a large Minneapolis mill; 
successful salesmen for Iowa 
and eastern Illinois; splendid 
opening for real producers who 
can sell highest quality short 
patent flour. Applicants must 
be able to furnish best of refer- 
ences. These openings offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities to the 
right men. Give full particulars 
in first letter. Address 3192, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, ENER- 


getic young man or young lady stenogra- 
her for flour and feed jobbing office in 
Tacos City; must have knowledge of 
traffic; good salary and splendid oppor- 
tunity for advancement; give references 
and ce. Address “Fi ” care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ~ 


ING 
concern requires experienced flour-mill en- 
gineer to take complete charge of design, 
supervise manufacture and selling of large 
orders. Reply to 3186, care Northwestern 


OLD ESTABLISHED MILL - BUILD 


Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the Hast, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


2,000-bb1 mill in Southwest, is 


open to engage salesman to 


cover eastern Iowa; brand well 
established, with good distribu- 
tion in field, but want energetic 
man further to develop the busi- 
ness; will make suitable salary 
and percentage arrangement; 
give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 641, 


western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


care North- 





THREE OR FOUR LIVE SALES- 
men wanted for the following 


states: 
Indiana Michigan 
Illinois Pennsylvania 


We are a well-known Kansas 
mill and have a real proposition 
to offer the right man. Address 
648, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS AUDITOR OR ASSISTANT MANAGER; 
thoroughly experienced and capable; West 
preferred. Address 3206, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in mills up to 1,200 bbls capacity, is desir- 
ous of making a change; can furnish best 
of references and come at once. Address 
3170, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FIRM DESIROUS OF SECURING SERV- 
ices of capable salesman at present di- 
rector of sales with concern whose busi- 
ness ethics are deteriorating, will do well 
to arrange interview. Box 1709, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 








WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbis or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 3134, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER POS- 


sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience; 30 years old. 
Have you a place, with a progressive fu- 
ture, for such a.man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3207, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN; PREFER NEW 


York City, where I have a wide ac- 
quaintance with buyers; am reasonably 
sure can turn in a satisfactory amount of 
business; Kansas or Minnesota mill pre- 
ferred; can furnish excellent references, 
Address Watson, care Northwestern Miller, 
506 Temple Building, Chicago, Ill, 








FLOUR 
SALES-CORRESPONDENT 
Wanted for southern and south- 
eastern states by large south- 
western mill. Previous selling 
experience in this territory and 
favorable record required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man ca- 
pable of developing trade. Give 
full details in application, Ad- 
dress 7755, care Northwestern 

Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 


ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 388; best refer- 
ences. Address 3133, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 BBLS 


capacity or larger; am 44 years of age and 
have a wide experience in the milling busi- 
ness with both hard and soft wheat; am 
running a 709-bbl mill now, but can give 
good reasons for wanting to make a 
change; my reference is the company for 
whom I am now working; please state 


wages in first letter. Address ‘‘Kansas,” 
3132, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





May 12, 1920 


FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 
elevator and water power; located in best 
farming section in Wisconsin; mus: Sel] 
on account of old age; price very re ison. 
able. Write Otto Berg, Barron, Wi: 





ee 


MILL FOR SALE 


150-bb1 flour mill in western Minne 
sota, on Great Northern road; stean 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3183, care Northwester: 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 
and feed mill, with large elevator und 
warehouse; concrete dam with excelent 
power; capacity 75 bbis flour; first-c\ags 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing a jtrj. 
tion feed mill; located in center of jarq 
and soft wheat section, also in good farm. 
ing country; reason for selling, owner not 
a miller. Address 3209, care Northwes ‘ern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFIER 
for sale an up-to-date flour mill, f ily 
equipped and in good condition; the jj) 
has been in continual operation, ha. a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and sto ge 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power p int 
first-class; electric power will be obt. in- 
able within the next two months, w) ch 
will be very advantageous; the mii! is 
located in a town of about 2,000 pec Je, 
and a thickly settled community, and = n- 
joys a good local trade; on the main ne 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with .d- 
vantageous milling -in-transit arrar -e- 
ments, and in the center of one of ‘he 
best hard spring wheat territories of ‘he 
Northwest; will make price right, «nd 
can give possession as soon as wan -d, 
For further information address G. \,, 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minve- 
apolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








== |] 


FOR SALE — WOLF EXPERIMEN’ 
mill in good running condition; will l 
cheap. Address 3200, care Northwesiorn 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





$2,500 BUYS ALL MY 100-BBL MILL 
chinery, elevator belts and everything 
make a 100-bbl mill complete; all in first- 
class condition. Address Otto Mahiow, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 


a 





FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x18 


style “A” Allis mills, big caliper, 50 
each; two Nordyke & Marmon purifiers, 
No. 1; one Nordyke & Marmon puriiier, 


No. 2, divided for two streams, in perfect 
condition, $75 each; one Invincible drop 
gear flour packer, two tubes, $100; one 
Invincible scourer, 50-bu capacity, with 
shoe like new, $95; one galvanized yn 
wetting conveyor, 14 ft long, with 
vanized iron tank for water supply, com- 
plete with pipe connections, $25. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- 
ers Bank Building, Minneapolis. 











ASSISTANT 
SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


Large interior Kansas mill with 
very aggressive sales policy has 
opening for an assistant to the 
This 
opportunity for a 


sales-manager. is an ex- 
ceptional 
young man with ambition to de- 
velop into the executive end of 
milling, but applicant must have 
thorough knowledge of flour 
salesmanship either through ac- 
tual road experience or an of- 
fice position with live and push- 
ing mill. To the right man we 
will pay ample salary and give 


unrestricted opportunity to ad- 


vance. Address 650, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED TO TRAVEL TERRI- 
tory comprising eastern Oklahoma, west- 
ern Arkansas, southeastern Kansas and 
southwestern Missouri, by Kansas mill 
making strictly high-class hard wheat 
flour; good salary and permanent position 
to right man; give full particulars first 
letter. Address 644, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 


lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address ‘‘Su- 
perintendent,”’ 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 


er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 


eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 


write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3190, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 


and up; have over 30 years’ experience in 
large and small mills; can handle hard 
spring or hard winter wheat; can remodel 
and superintend installation of machinery; 
have charge of one of the best mills in 
the state now and for the past six years; 
only reason for wanting to make a change 
now is location; must give at least 30 
days’ notice; please state wages in first 
letter. Address §S., 3171, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WE OFFER A GOOD, PRACTICAL MILL- 


er the chance to buy half or controlling 
interest in a 100-bbi mill in the best wheat 
section of Minnesota; property is in ex- 
cellent shape; we bought it right and are 
willing to let a man that knows his busi- 
ness and attends to it buy in on the 
ground floor; name your milling experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 3189, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL ALLIS FLOUR MILL, 


located in soft winter wheat territory in 
western Pennsylvania; additional feed 
grinding machinery; natural gas and elec- 
tric power. Address 3167, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Sealed bids will be received by 
the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, Room No, 20, 
New State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn., 
for the State Experimental Mill to 
be erected at East Thirty-fourth 
Street and Hiawatha Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Plans and specifications will be on 
file at said office of the Commission, 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
Builders’ Exchanges. 

All bids must be on the form of 
bid supplied by the Commission and 
accompanied by an approved certi- 
fled check for 4 per cent of the bid, 
payable to the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of the State of 
Minnesota, 

Parties awarded the work will be 
required to give a surety bond for 
75 per cent of the contract, same to 
be in force for one year after the 
mill is completed and final accept- 
ance. 

The Commission reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. 

Bids will be opened at 2 p.m., 
May 18, 1920, at the office of the 
Commission, 





FOR SALE—POWER PLANT, COMPLET! 


consisting of one 65 h-p Bruce-MacBe'! 
gas engine and one 100 h-p Syracuse ¢'5 
producer; both in first-class operating c« 
dition, and now running a factory satis- 
factorily; most economical power, except 
water; gas is automatically made as use(, 
without storage; particularly adaptable for 
auxiliary power, where water power is low 
in dry season. Address Rochester Lead 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Water Power 


AT SUDBURY, ONTARIO 


and by virtue of a certain Trust 
1 Mortgage made by ONTARIO 
NITOBA FLOUR MILLS, LIMIT- 
known as THE SUDBURY FLOUR 
LIMITED, to The Toronto General 
rporation as trustees for Bondhold- 
indersigned will receive tenders up 
uding the third day of June, 1920, 
o’clock noon, for the purchase of 
ving properties, namely: 


,Y—Part of Lot Number Five, in 
th Concession of the Township of 
in the District of Sudbury, in the 
of Ontario, containing by admeas- 
four and twenty-nine one-hun- 
1.cres more or less, 


YDLY—Lot Number Seventeen, as 
1 Plan M 7, filed in the office of the 
les, at North Bay, containing by 
ement two and one-half acres more 
nd being composed of part of Lot 
Four, in the Fourth Concession of 
Township of McKim. 

DLY—Part of the South Quarter of 
iber Eleven, in the Second Conces- 
the Township of Creighton, in the 
of Algoma, containing by admeas- 
forty acres more or less. 


and particular description of the 
cels of land is contained in the said 
ed and Mortgage. 
Parcels Numbers One and Two there 
da large brick Flour Mill, with con- 
vator connected therewith. There is 
these parcels a cleaning house, a 


g house, a packing house and power 
These buildings are all of solid brick. 
| is equipped with modern Flour 


Plant and machinery, has sidings of 
P. Railway on each side of it, and is 
of producing an output of eleven 
1 barrels of flour per day. This par- 
udes all fixtures, boilers, engines, 
il, hydraulic, milling and other ma- 
and apparatus and all goods and 
s upon or connected with the prop- 
It also includes a number of Work- 
s Cottages, situated on the said par- 
ectrical power is used for operating 


Number Three—This parcel is situ- 
the Township of Creighton, on the 
ion River, 15 miles from the Mill. 
iter power is derived from McPher- 
alls, on the said river, and the elec- 
urrent is conducted by wire from the 
wer. There is upon this parcel a 
tial stone power house and a right 
sixty-six feet wide, with a pole line 
wired to carry electrical current to 
the Town of Sudbury and other 

es in the neighborhood, 
tenders will be received for the above 
es en bloc, or for numbers one and 
ether, or for number three separately. 
lersigned reserves the right to accept 
t any tender. 
sale offers an exceptional opportunity 
person or company to acquire a com- 
lour Milling Plant and outfit at a 
1 suitable for developing a darge and 
e business. The Flour Mill is situ- 
thin the flourishing Town of Sudbury 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
iding purchasers may inspect the Mill, 
ind premises above offered at any 
fore the last day for receiving ten- 
The Superintendent of the property 
on hand to show them through the 
d other parts of the properties. 


MS OF SALE: The person whose ten- 
accepted shall be required to pay to 
idersigned Ten per cent. forthwith 
tice that his tender is accepted. The 

of purchase Money shall be paid 

interest to the undersigned upon 
ion being taken by the purchaser or 
thirty days from the date of the first 
t if possession is not taken during 
ne. The purchaser shall assume and 
taxes upon the property subsequent 
first day of June, 1920. The search of 
d preparation of conveyance must be 
ed within the time allowed for the 


nt of the balance of the purchase 


at the purchaser’s own expense, 

mation in regard to the above prop- 
id the title thereto may be obtained 
he undersigned at their office in the 
Ottawa, and from A. A. Crawley & 


hartered Accountants, at their office, 


rt Street, Ottawa. 
THE TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS CORPORATION, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
rner Sparks and Bigin St., Ottawa. 
JAMES DAVEY, Manager. 


1, Ottawa, May ist, 1920. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ee See 





WANTED 


One of the large cereal plants of the United States has a 
position open for a man with executive ability, with knowledge 
of wheat and corn milling and of the packaging of cereals. 
He must also have experience that will fit him to employ and 
manage both male and female help. Address 3205, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Te ° — 








RECEIVER’S SALE 


Pursuant to an order of sale made and dated on April 24, 1920, 
and on April 28, 1920, duly filed, docketed and entered in the 
office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Marshall County, in an 
action then pending in said court, wherein J. E. McFadden, J. A. 
McKibbon, Bert Hews, H. F. Nyman and Anton Biersbach are 
plaintiffs, and the Britton Co-Operative Milling Company is de- 
fendant, directing the sale of all of the real and personal property 
of the defendant, I, Buell F. Jones, Receiver of the Britton Co- 
Operative Milling Company, will sell at private sale all of the real 
estate, including the flour mill, elevator and electric light plant, 
and all of the machinery, and all of the transmission lines of said 
mill and electric light plant, and all tools, implements and appli- 
ances used in connection therewith or appurtenant thereto, and all 
supplies on hand at the time of the sale, including the fuel and 
lubricants on hand; and notice is hereby given that bids will be re- 
ceived by me at my office in Britton, S. D., on or before May 21, 
1920. All bids must be accompanied by a certified check, equiva- 
lent to fifteen per cent of the amount of the bid, to be forfeited in 
case bid is accepted and the bidder does not conclude the sale. The 
sale must be made subject to confirmation by the court, and the 
right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

Dated at Britton, South Dakota, April 28, 1920. 

BUELL F. JONES, 
Receiver Britton Co-Operative Milling 
Waddel & Dougherty, Company, Britton, South Dakota. 
Webster, S. D. 
Attorneys for Receiver. 


BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager s 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOCs BINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 
send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 











When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





= 815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


Second-Hand Bags CARS—TANKS 


We specialize in furnishing second-hand Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Bags for all purposes. Write or wire Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
your requirements. Midwest Bag Co., Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


301 Delaware Street, Kansas City, Mo. | ZELNICKER IN ST LOUIS 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE Lee co. 




















A Fire Resistant Window Wall 


The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 


and feeds. 
SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY tae ee 


1906 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,”’ 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.60. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
= 26, all postpaid, C, B, Oliver, B, M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. > 





: : Ww live in installi 
Certified Public Accountants Las. A aypoone4 a installing 


LESLIE, BANKS & CO, 2x itour'milien.. We ren 

? der certified statements 

208 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO and prepare your Income 
and 128 Broadway, NEW YORK Tax returns. 





Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches : NewYork, Chicago, San Francisco 











Just Out 


The Miller’s Almanack 
for 1920-21 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Union Special Filled Bag 


Closing Machines 
Manufactured by 


UNION SPECIAL MAOHINE COMPANY 
442 North Franklin St. Chicago, Illinois 











Jos. F. a Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 


Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 
























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








DADDY DOLLAR 


Hard Spring Wheat 


IMPERIAL 
Hard Winter Wheat 


OUR LOCATION is intermediate with the wheat and rye growing section, 
and the larger portion of the consuming population. ‘This enables us to 
select the best grades of grain and to get shipments to destination promptly. 


Bakers are appreciating more each year the excellent shipping facilities our 
location affords, and the high standard of quality we have established in our 
brands of flour. Every baker must have some good flour, and we are supply- 


ing this need. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 


WINTER PERFECT PATENT- 


Soft Winter Wheat 


MANNA 


White Rye 








The Quality of Our Flours 
and Our Shipping Facilities 
Are Unsurpassed! 


For more than sixty years we have de- 
voted our entire energies to the art of 
perfect flour milling, which, in a large 
measure, accounts for the superiority of 
our products. 


Also, our mills are located almost in the 
geographical center of the country, 
which advantage is quite an item when 
quick deliveries are required. 


SPARKS MILLING CO. 


ALTON, ILL. - TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Mill Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity, 650,000 Bushels 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR OF 1920 

WE ARE GOING TO CONTINUE TO MILL 
ALONG THE SAME HONEST PLAN 
WHICH WE HAVE PURSUED 

FOR 56 YEARS— 

TO PURCHASE THE BEST WHEAT THE 
MARKET AFFORDS, TO MANUFACTURE 
FLOUR OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 

AND TO SUPPLY OUR TRADE WITH 
PRODUCTS THAT HAVE BUILT 

UP FOR US A MILLING CAPACITY 
FROM 300 BBLS TO 3,600 

BBLS DAILY. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE ADDED TO 
THE LIST OF CONTENTED 

BUYERS ASK US 

FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS, 
KEEPING IN MIND ALL THE TIME THE 
QUESTION OF QUALITY. 


THE STAR & CRESCENT 
MILLING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILLERS OF SPRING, HARD WINTER, 
SOFT WINTER AND RYE FLOURS. 

















The Blake Milling Co. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Correspondence Solicited EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 








PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY 


Brands Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Lebanon Belle Prichows Aig ——Y ee and Brewers’ Grits 
‘apacity, barre 
Saas Elevator capacity, 200,000 bushels LEBANON, ILLINOIS 
wwe , Oable Address: ‘‘Pfeffer”’ 
Member Millers’ National Federation Correspondence solicited. 











